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Foch ee stare 1) 


OF THE 


MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


FOR THEH YHAR 1890; 


WITH THE STATISTICS OF 1889. 


To tue HonoraBLe Sir ALEXANDER OAMPBELL, K.C.M.G., 


Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario - 


May 1t PLeasE Your HONOR: 


I herewith present the Report of the Education Department for the year 1890, 
together with the statistics for the year 1889. The several comparative statements 


submitted will, I trust, be found worthy of perusal. 
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I.—PUBLIC SOHOOLS. 


1.—Scnuoot PorpuLtaTion—ATTENDANCE. 


School Population. 


The school population of the Province, as ascertained through the assessors for the 


last thirteen years, is as follows : 


LL ES A ISLE PSO Be TEN SS ST SSSI IN SB SI PE ST SEE a SE SS ES POS TREC SRST 
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cS S 8 
YEAR 3 3 R 2 
a0 ma “bas 9 
< 8. Be x 
Sg AEC ets res 
ie} ue for) 5 [orge) 
we B a cas 
TOT pene h habe ites cary gee 5—16 | 494804 1430 488553 
1878.. Ay sok Sapna ace EES a fe 5—16 492360 1358 486802 
ES 7 Paes cl he 5—16 494424 1255 485040 
SSO Poe Neb AL ge kL 5—16 489924 1221 481154 
POO US Wh ede eh hie ce hic 5—16 | 484224 1463 474303 
JESS 9s ORS Da ee 5—16 | 483817 1352 469751 
PESO yee viet eae ees | 5—16 | 478791 1165 462887 
ESSA ee es ae eee 5—16 | 471287 1115 465374 
WLS Ta SIR Ate lis ge! shalt 0 8 Ea a 5—21 | 583147 847 471235 
‘bolo! 7 eM pee tier CL ae 5—21 601204 1273 485624 
BOO PR eisai e esue sD oAds RE 5—21 | 611212 1569 491242 
RRR te ccs toy Son ns « (SP 5—21 615353 1771 493137 
CR emer ed Ye soy hid» | 5—21 616028 2200 498202 
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over 21. 
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855 
717 
670 


428 
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Total number of Pupils 


registered. 


489015 
487012 
483045 
476268 
471512 
464369 
466917 
472458 
487496 
493212 
495323 
500815 


: 


261070 
260400 
259056 
255677 
251661 
246966 
243671 
244532 
249175 
257030 
259083 
259485 
263047 


Girls. 


229790" 
228615: 
227956 
227368 
224607 
224546. 
220698 
222385. 
223283 
230466: 
234129: 
235838- 
237768. 


The average attendance of rural pupils was 47 per cent. of the registered attendance, 


while in towns it was 60 per cent. and in cities 64 per cent. 


The County of Waterloo 


Norr.—The Minister’s Report (for purposes of comparison with previous years in which R. C. Sep. 
schools were included with public schools) includes R. C. Sep. schools. 


C, D, E, the separate schools are excluded. 


In the Statistical Tables, A, 3, 


XIV. 


furnishes the highest average—57 per cent.—for the rural districts ; the town of Pem- 
broke furnishes the highest average—viz., 72 per cent.—for the towns; and the City of 
Hamilten the highest average—viz., 74 per cent.—for the cities. The other extremes 
are reached by Haliburton with 33 per cent., Sault Ste. Marie 45, Gravenhurst and Penetang- 
uishene 46 and 44 per cent., Belleville and Brantford 58 percent. The following counties 
have increased the percentage of average attendance as compared with 1888: Durham 2 per 
cent., Essex 1 per cent., Frontenac 5 per cent., Glengarry 1 per cent., Haldimand | per 
cent., Haliburton 1 per cent., Huron 1 per cent., Kent 2 per cent., Lambton 2 per 
cent., Lanark 1 per cent., Leeds and Grenville 2 per cent., Norfolk 3 per cent., Oxford 
2 per cent., Peel 1 per cent., Perth 2 per cent., Prince Edward 1 per cent., Simcoe 2 per 
cent., Stormont 1 per cent., Victoria 1 per cent., Waterloo 4 per cent., Welland 1 per 
cent., Wellington 1 per cent., Wentworth 2 per cent., Districts 4 per cent.; 11 
counties remain unchanged ; 6 have declined. The average for the Province as a whole 
is 51 per cent., an increase of 1 per cent. on last year. The divisor used to ascertain 
this average attendance is, in all cases, the Jegal number of teaching days. 


Attendance. 


The following table shows the attendance for the periods therein named :— 


ed atta ; = g 

a S A oa Pupils between 7-13 

LS Ba S lea a 

2 ‘ : s s 228 | not attending school 

© ‘ 2 i < P Se ne ee 

Ae s ca Pb 8 8 oA pl 2 ° 2 Bo for 109 days 

g 2 = ic = 2 s 8 bo F 5, | during the year, 

or S S = R B Bee or 

a ee S Be . : E EE S| (up to 1881, 7-12 and 

sa | 3 a i = ry AAS a Hee 110 days). 

< R res ae x R < |p | 

| | 

Vy ee pes 43675 88581 | 127331 | 109697 | 100676 20900 | 217184 | 44 25974 (7-12) 110 days. 
ASTON hoor 42096 87634 | 121042 | 106550 | 107977 23716 | 224588 46 27415 (7-12) 110 “‘ 
1 eV As eam ae 44580 84767 | 123481 | 103341 | 107328 23515 » 219442 45 27409 (7-12) 110 “ 
OOO! ae 44973 85453 | 1213857 | 101557 | 105032 24673 | 220068 | 45 | 30195 (7-12) 110 ‘ 
i iete® Beas 45881 82796 | 119477 | 103144 | 104009 | 20961 | 215264 45 | 29143 (7-12) 110 ‘“‘ 
T8823 2 43610 81621 | 117941 | 102644 | 107814 17882 | 214176 45 | 87444 (7-13) 100 ‘ 
S838 Gods 41724 | 78628 | 115927 | 103443 | 108820 15827 | 215561 46 88432 (7-13) 100 ‘‘ 
LSS 4 vee | 40761 76124 | 114974 | 103997 | 112539 | 18522 | 221861 48 90959 (7-18) 100“ 
BOSD e ewes 43567 77866 | 119756 | 103425 | 115400 | 12444 | 225907 | 48 91269 (7-18) 100 ‘*‘ 
15562 002. 43620 | 76850 117572 | 106200 | 128336 | 14918 | 239044 49 | 93375 (7-13) 100 ‘“ 
BLOB Cet. te 44374 | 75788 | 116477 | 108974 | 133279 | 14320 | 245152 50 | 89628 (7-13) 100 ‘‘ 
ESOS a sire 45379 | 75912 | 115785 | 108776 | 134148 15323 | 245789 50 87874 (7-13) 100 ‘* 
OG kets 111776 19052 | 253943 51 86515 (7-13) 100 ‘ 


44036 IR FON eRe aloes Miran AE 75170 107860 | 142921 


XV. 


Compulsory Attendance. 


In previous reports I have called attention to the power conferred by section 209 
-of the Public Schools Act upon trustees to compel the attendance at school of children 
between 7 and 13 years of age, for a period of at least 100 days each year. From the 
foregoing table it is quite evident that these compulsory powers are not exercised. In 
1882 the number of absentees between the ages named was 87,444; in 1889 they 
numbered 86,515. From a more detailed examination of the returns for 1889 it will be 
seen that 74,946 of these were from counties or rural districts having a gross registered 
attendance of 351,217. That is to say, 21 per cent. of the rural school population 
attended school less than 100 days in the year. In towns the absentees numbered 8,640 
out of a registered attendance of 56,292 or about 15 per cent ; in cities they numbered 
929 out of a registered attendance of 60,516 or about five per cent. 


2,—CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS. 


11347|475835 1480659] 423089|336004|224992|294227 |144284 
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EASTON se eae nn 155861)110093/130013; 74368 156221398840 417457 |160672/294405|160906/218253; 27846 
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3.—TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES— SALARIES, 


Teachers’ Certificates.—Summary from 1877 to 1889 :— 
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3 aS g 
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° 2 ° wo nm - wo a 

% s z E E Ons 

o Z a = 5 3 nO & 
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Teachers’ Salaries. 
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RY A hticbaestststos ane 5219 5140 5148 1445 | 526 2446 | © 73L 4666 37493 204 

| 
WSS 7S tye tuo she | 5041 | 4990 5066 1569 511 2281 705 | 4670 38995 206 
TRAD saan Aight 5155 5123 5147 1633 520 2301 693 | 4744 39987 208 
TSSOle eee 5195 5137 5182 1666 PF 513 2297 | 706 | 4752 40104 208 
LSS S cree here 5288 | 5238 5278 1695 521 2372 | 690 4740 39719 208 
TOS Qe ie oo ans 5255 | 5203 5227 1774 502 2306 | 645 4738 393872 206 
oto R eta) ieee 5316 | 5252 5284 1820 504 23438 617 5119 39812 ~ 207 
| 

NSS4 oe ee 5375 5316 5344 1879 511 2323 631 5163 40022 208 
ARCS Mk pete 5443 5395 5401 1954 516 2317 614 | 5217 40166 208 
TSSOS. se eke er. 5453 5437 5454 1976 514 2357 607 5278 40663 208 
SS Fiero ticpeteas eee 5532 5506 5549 2047 525 2386 591 5299 40711 208 
Ikotote tear apes 5590 | 5569 5626 2086 532 | 2424 584 5353 44971 208 
ESO eee oon 5657 | 5623 | 5677 2106 585 | 2435 601 5396 | 46320 208 


There are now 5,677 school houses in the Province. The log school house is fast 
disappearing, there being only 601 in 1889, as against 1,466 in 1850. In the same 
period, brick school houses have increased from 99 to 2,106. 5,558 school houses are freehold 
and 119 rented. The number of maps now used amounts to 46,320. In bese there 


were only 1,814. 
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5.—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE. 
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RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
F = ¥ 
tae eel eke d of Z Sy 5 % 
YEAR. s eh oS 2B os 8 ai: 2 = 2 
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Notwithstanding the large expenditure for school sites and buildings, and 
the large increase to the teaching staff of the country, the cost per pupil 
has but slightly advanced in thirteen years. The average cost per pupil on 
the number enrolled in 1889, for counties, was $7.14 ; for cities, $15.35 ; and for towns 
$9.19, or an average of $8.44 for the Province. In 1877 the average cost was for 
counties, $6.01 ; for cities, $7. 52; for towns, $6.51, or an average of $6.26 for the Pro- 
vince. The ae under all the headings for 1889 was unusually large, showing 
the general interest that is taken in the progress of public schools, and the determination 
of the ratepayers to support them generously. So large an increase as is shown for 
1889 has not taken place in 18 years. 
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II.—ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


~ 


HOOLS — EXPENDITURE— Bs 
SoHo NUMBER OF PUPILS—STUDIES. 


TEACHERS. 

YEAR, S # 2 5 = 2 z E E : E - 

male we. | ch (aa li| al | ee eee ee 

2 ee Coo Peas 2 7" sa s 1 | BS 

aj a | ee Pee ee ee 
od ae ee a 
1877....| 175} 120266 | 114806 34 DAZ |. 249521 179321 | A 79GL | SI S154 ej ea 74 oe ae 
1878 176| 127549 | 120559 = 25280 | 25280 | 19381 | 20111 | 14668 LESOG ot kee chal atone 
1879....| 191} 129092 | 122831 | 346; 24779 | 24779 19058 : 19965 | 18668 | 11469 DISS |... eaeee 
1880....} 196} 136873 | 128463 | 344) 25311 | 25311 | 21914 | 20716 | 14875 | 11968 10,0 OM Ras ae 
1881 195) 137074 123724 : 24819 24819 | 19726 | 20473 | 14636 11909 | OSL 4s). Saree 
1882....| 193} 166739 | 154340 | 390; 26148 | 26148 | 21052 | 21524} 138900 | 11695 7548 | 2033 
1883....| 194] 166289 | 153611 | 397| 26177 | 26177 22016 22111 14074 12805 | 10178 | 2978 
1884....| 207) 190454 | 176477 | 427| 27463 | 27463 | 23189 } 23705 | 15108 | 18637 | 12220 | 5082 
1885....| 218} 218096 | 204531 | 453) 27590 | 27590 | 238377 | 24823 | 16122 | 14518 | 16575 ; 5241 
1886....| 224| 193908 } 179730 | 461] 29199 | 29199 | 26803 | 26940 | 17925 | 17412! 20643 | 7614 
1887....| 229] 229848 | 211223 491} 30373 | 30373 | 27824 | 28501 | 19608 | 18678 | 21818 | 8578 
1888....| 238] 278114 | 260003 | 523} 31123 | 31123 | 28468 | 28759 | 21438 | 20190 | 25339 | 10352 
1889.. 243] 267304 | 244440 so. 20] so | su || ao | ao | vs 32790 | 32790 | 298383 | 30412 | 22256 | 18861 24935 | 8231 


From these tables it will be seen that while the number of Separate Schools has. 
advanced from 175 to 243 in thirteen years, the expenditure increased $129,534, and 
the number of teachers 212 during the same period. 
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III.—HIGH SCHOOLS. 


(Including Collegiate Institutes. ) 


1.—ReEceErpts, EXPENDITURE, ATTENDANCE, Ero, 


The following Tables respecting High Schools will be found suggestive :— 
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For eight years the number of High Schools (including Collegiate Institutes) stood 
at 104 ; in 1884 there was an increase of 2, now they number 120, Collegiate Institutes 
have advanced to 30 in 1889. The most gratifying feature, however, of our High School 
system, is the large increase in the attendance, the numbers having more than doubled in 
thirteen years, Having regard to the numbers and standing of the teachers employed 
now as compared with 1877, it is worthy of note that the cost per pupil, taking expendi- 
ture of all kinds into consideration, is much less than it was thirteen years ago. In 
1877 the cost per pupil was $37.24 ; in 1889 it was $34.61 per pupil, or if we make the 
test the amount paid for teacher’s salaries, which is the main item of expense, it will be 
found that in 1877, the cost per pupil was $22.92, in 1889 it was $20.21 per pupil. The 
High Schools (including Collegiate Institutes) are classified as follows :—Schools with 
two masters, 38, Schools with three masters or over, 82, Collegiate Institutes 30, The 
largest Collegiate Institute is Toronto, (Jarvis St.) with an enrolment of 621; then 
Hamilton with 602; London with 452 3 Owen Sound, with 409. There is an average 
_ of over 6 teachers in each of the Collegiate Institutes. The average number of pupils 
_ to each High School teacher in the Province is 44, The percentage of average to total 
attendance is 58. From table G it will be seen that fees amounting to $70,616 are 
charged in 100 High Schools. In 1877 , the fees collected amounted to only $20,753 in 
35 schools, In 1889, 1,446 pupils were preparing for matriculation, 583 for the learned 
professions, such as law and medicine, and 7,816 for. teachers’ examinations. In 1877, 
only, 3,621 pupils, or 40 per cent, of the whole number studied commercial subjects, such 
as book-keeping ; in 1889 this subject was taken by 13,116, or 70 per cent. of the whole 
attendance, On the other hand, Latin, in 1877 was studied by 4,955, or by 50 per 
cent. ; in 1889, the number of pupils in Latin was 6,645, or 36 per cent. of the number 
in attendance. The number studying Greek has diminished from about 10 per cent. of 
the whole attendance to 6 per cent. In French and German the numbers are relatively 
the same. There has been a large increase in the number studying Drawing, the total in 
1877 being 2,755, and in 1889 14,386. Phonography is taught in 14 schools to 639 
pupils, the largest class (89 pupils) being in Hamilton, and the next largest (85) in 
Toronto, Music is taught in 17 schools, and senior matriculation work to 143 bupils in 40 
schools. The total number of pupils who passed a University matriculation examination 
was 367. Of these, the St. Catharines Collegiate Institute passed the highest number 
(26), and Toronto the next highest number (21). The highest salary paid a head master 
was $2,500 (Toronto, Jarvis St. C. I.) The average salary of head masters for the 
Province was $1,122, of assistant masters $765. Of the masters, 179 were graduates of 
Toronto University, 46 of Victoria, 30 of Queen’s, 11 of Trinity, 1 of Albert, 1 of Me- 
Gill, 1 of Ottawa, and 4 of British Universities. The whole number of teachers 
employed was 427. 


3.—ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, 


In 1877, the first year in which the Department took the Entrance Examinations in 
charge, the number passed was 3,270; in 1890 it. was 2.0208 In 1877, only 6,248 
_wrote for entrance to the High Schools, in 1890 the number had risen tOa 74 FO W Pines 

papers for this examination are sent out by the Department. In 1890 320,500 papers 
were required. 
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IV. GENERAL STATISTICAL ABSTRAOT. 


The total number of pupils attending the several classes of schools in 1889, (exclu- 
ding colleges and private schools) amounts to 520,827, and the grand total sum expended 
for all educational purposes in 1889, reaches the high figure of $5,1 45,370. This result 
is most encouraging, and speaks well for the educational prosperity of the Province. 


V.—PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Examinations in Kindergarten work were held during 1890 at Hamilton, Ottawa 
and Toronto, and out of the 105 candidates who presented themselves 20 passed for 
Directors and 35 for Assistants. 


1.—County Model Schools. 


County Model Schools were first established in 1877, and since that time they have | 
been attended by 16,659 teachers. 


The statistics of County Model Schools since the date of their establishment are 


as follows :— 


eee 
No. that passed 
YEAR. No. of Schools. Novof Teachers final Government 


in training. examination. Grant. 
| $ 

HS ent HAC Poe pe me 50 1237 1146 2000 
BETRN, Sallie batten mere Lee | 50 | 1391 | 1372 8200 
ARTO esto eer eee aE RST | 51 1295 | 1259 200 
A RBO Eevee, Soph ch wkete cbs Pes eee 49 | 1413 1317 10000 (1879-80) 
ERP eh Sc coer dapat eee inte 50 668 615 | 4800 
Rea Aah L ass ee ie eon uesees eet 46 | 8.2 837 9750 
FESS ee Sse he's re ee esr ment 48 820 791 | 7500 
OREO ETE Ms s.d ced oes BYERS PAR Bl 1117 1017 8100 
BREN Seta seein. cteodnnape Sere 52 1305 1203 | 8100 
HOSS Ree oe ee PSE EE ee | 53 1463 1376 8250 
ea us ee RU rel each ieee te | 5D | 1491 | 137 | 8400 
PER 5, eee eee Sgieoarea> | 57 1072 1000 | 8700 
A ee ee Se ere 58 1208 1140 8700 
peas BJ. coed wach maar es 58 | 1293 | 1228 9300 
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2.—Normal and Provincial Model Schools. 


The following table?exhibits the work done for the last thirteen years : 


es ~ ‘ b ‘Som radial 

: g Eg 3% e a: : ace ES 

fa [ee [E42 | S44] eg | 2a 

YEar. wi | 8 |aBe | ay 5 53% ee 

PU ene h aa. eae tres 

hep Bm | 5m | So & gas aS 

ees rae iz ea a 

poe | $ oc o> LG 

CUES acide dale an sel ea 14 | 226 8 | 382 | 7752 00 34032 92 
LO) id ale Oe eae ge 15 | 429 8 391 | 7884 00 83719 58 
eS ccc Uh iy ona gt 13 | 483 15 | 607 | 9122 90 36694 07 
ET A eRe ie ee 1 | 418 15 | 698 | 11523 00 41808 43 
TS 2 As Re ae 16 | 260 15 | 799 | 13783 50 44888 02 
CSS 304 Sap Alt A OMS 15 | 338 1s | 760 | 13232 00 45540 40 
S04 git aee Nn Day ee ease 15 | 351 |, 16 | 742 | 12106 75 40810 82 
eS a Soak Ua ye ee 12 | 405 17 | 658 | 11352 50 37975 78 
ISTE aaa i dn ye | The Berges 18 | 660 | 11625 50 38487 89 
TES lea ea 13 | 441 is | 763 | 13427 00 40188 66 
HOSE Sai ca ak en | 12 | 445 21 | 794 | 14595 00 39493 95 
“CROC ae CO ee aes ae 12 | 442 22 | 928 | 16502 00 | 41494 15 
TSUDA ACeiny i. 5 14 inet mi ae ona Om | 12 | att 22 | 948 | 17336 00 | 943282 47 
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3.—Traming Institutes. 


There are now five Training Institutes in the Province, viz., one at Guelph, Hamilton, 
Kingston, Owen Sound and Strathroy. The attendance in 1890 was 59; the number 
who wrote at the final examinations was 125, and the number who passed, 88. 


Standing in 1890 :— 


a 

NUMBER WHo PasseEp. ia 

Number in |Number who 3 

E ~ 

eee, attendance wrote at | Assistant Presa 5 
NAME OF PRINCIPAL. |at Institute./examination.| Masters. apt ane ® 

INSTITUTE. - get %: 

| e | e | ° . 2 

a aS aS a 5 

3 a ; e 3 a A 3 

Fe deo dees diger Iee | SOON Barc lig detel ys 

Sea be Fa | = | me | | Fx Zi 
Cugipiii. see... William Tytler, B.A .. 8 3 16 5 8 3 2 2 354 
Hamilton .....:.. Charles Robertson,M.A | 10 10 26 19 11 11 6 5 529 
Kingston... .... A. P. Knight, M.A.... 5 2 18 6 4 | 2 7 3 241 

| 

Owen Sound ....| Isaac M. Levan, M.A.. | 10 2 12 2 | fon inra pe i gag | 250 
Strathroy ...... .| J. HE. Wetherell, B.A.. | - 8 1 17 4 7 i 2 3 268 
13 | 1642 
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VI.—DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS. 


The number of candidates examined for 2nd and 3rd Class Certificates for the last 
eleven years is as follows :— 


per ES SSS SSS SSS SESS SPSS SESS SESS SSE ES SES SS SE 


| 


Candidates | Passed for | Passed for 


YEAR OF EXAMINATION, Appeals. | Sustained. 


Examined. | II. Class. |III. Class. 
| | —_—_ — ———— —_|___—_ 
OBOE arte citcdin the tes e Simei albeteltl ain sinlero ering 3185 | 737 eV Ta ite easiest lepers, Seem ts 
DBS Ue sraleiewl ss Wonca eee mcere'eg they eas ae 3592! 674 AGAS Nae see ales oll separates . 
BOIS ie cle we ea es ins aig alerataee a welt ole 3090 : 1181 ABD's | On Uk. SEA iel sea aeamaree ga ceete 
DEBS ON eisersie Ney cis g2et ol teilel eivisselolaiae ok 3900 377 1205 | RAR ROE | sgh settee 
MOBS Cee cite lcite sic ciel ore, eleta= otaratens 5128 1071 860 | 506} 144 
BESO err ee eistelee@ eee TPL dares Cette are 4541 733 1150 736 | 194 
1 Keke S de A ERR Mep REI ERS)e ar RS ait 5055 764 1312 339 109 
SOT ar etetoile octet trie at Peaile «as amigas) sa te be 5689 988 1442 556 133 
BSS PES Whieiiac Meee es sy nce aise seam 5157 557 947 530 206 
MSO seeeieiom hha caine Kiar cisiy eich tialsleigietalgs 4645 745 1236 500 147 
DSO Nae aiacaic ss ia iaicla Nahar s atetSu nie elsbeis eyelet 4900 *959 | +1587 | 386 145 


* Now designated—the Junior Leaving Examination. 
fa Primary Examination. 


EXAMINATION Papers PRINTED, 1890. 


The number of Examination papers issued by the Department in 1890, was :— 


Entrance Examinations ........-.6 cee e eee eee eee 320500 
County’ Model Schools os aiiecey sis ys ail 03s ile lol Palas sle oe tae 14000 
Training Tnstitutes ins <'e\ ee lane enc le ga oie eghertn ao tee a eb rae 6400 
Primary, Examinations. .)) ci. @ ha == 88000 
Class LU Professional?) sesthiccun detente sed eo 
Junior Leaving Examinations .............--- 79000 
Senior Leaving Examinations ............-++6. 48000 

223000 
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VII.—TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


This table presents the work of Teachers’ Institutes for thirteen years :— 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
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VIIL—TECHNICAL EDUCATION, MECHANIOS’ INSTITUTES, FREE 
LIBRARIES, ART SCHOOLS, SCIENTIFIO SOCIETIES. 


In my First Annual Report (1883), I made special reference to the importance of 
technical education in its relation to the development of our national products and 
manufacturing interests, pointing out that the want of our country is skilled labor, and 
that if we educate our mechanics we shall not only diminish importation but increase our 
exportation of manufactured goods. In order to provide this practical instruction for 
adults, I prepared new regulations respecting the management of Mechanics’ Institutes, 
Free Libraries and Art Schools, and the following abstracts show the rapid advance- 
ment made by these institutions during the past seven years, 


ABSTRACT SHOWING THE ProGRESS oF MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES AND FREE LIBRARIES 
FRoM 1883 To 1890 INCLUSIVE. 


T,.—Mechanics’ Institutes. 
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IT.—Free Libraries. 
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During the past seven years (1884 to 1890 inclusive), the Mechanics’ Institutes and 


Free Libraries have issued 4,817,153 volumes of books, and their total receipts amounted 
to $806,909.68. ; 


The following is a comparative statement marking the increase in Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes and Free Libraries from 1883 to 1890. 


—- 1883. 1890. 
cote ws eS A Tye Sf a al SG PR Se ec PRs Wa S 
Number of Mechanics’ Institutes and Free Libraries reported.......... 93 ) 202 
Number of members and readers. ......2.... 5 .cacsccscercvcarscoeetes 13672 57711 
Number of 6yening classOs)..... 0.5. vs tree tn caeeecueedsresseceeeseyes 28 59 
Neer Of POA ING AFOONIS jac bcccly + ie.s ste See yialelels clsiale wie yse'siw fol ss «ig'e 59 128 
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iim ber of: volumes 1 libraries)... .' .. fi. as ss wee See se cic ae anes 154093 | 383002 
Number of volumes issued .............-0:2000- RA priate witaie se sree 251920 | 784657 
PROPS IEP OCELDUSaire cet see Gaia eel ee ciencly ing oa alain ails G ale dniees ome gino $59716 $176943 
TABS ORES a lynne yt eR AIG ER EC SII SIC CC CIP Ta Sa DO eS $255190 $538344 


Having been informed that Directors of Mechanics’ Institutes and others desirous of 
establishing Evening Classes found a difficulty in obtaining qualified teachers, I issued 
a circular in 1884 to the Head Masters of High Schools, Principals of Model Schools, and 
Teachers of Public Schools, informing them that Free Drawing classes would be conducted 
during the summer holidays at the Education Department. The success of these summer 
classes may be judged from the following list of certificates awarded. 


CERTIFICATES AWARDED To TEACHERS.—Primary Drawine CourRSsE, 
eee reer ee eee ee reser eer en ene ——EEEeEeeeeee 
: | 
Freehand Practical Linear 
Drawing. Geometry. Perspective. 


Model Blackboard |Full Teachers’ 
Drawing. Drawing. Certificates. 


AES e aor ee 83 103 85 75 78 | 66 
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1885, the summer classes for teachers, were continued with 


In the following year, 


ollowing results :— 


the f 


CERTIFICATES AWARDED TO TEACHERS—PRIMARY Drawine Course. 
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THE TOTAL NUMBER OF CERTIFICATES AWARDED DURING THE PAST SEVEN YEARS (1884 TO 
1890), INCLUDING SUMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS, IS AS FOLLOWS : 


Primary Course. |ADVANCED COURSE, 


MECHANICAL EXTRA DEPARTMENTAL MEDALS, ETC. 
CouRSE. SUBJECTS 
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IX.—ARBOR DAY. 


The efforts made by the Department to secure the planting of shade trees and the 
cultivation of flowers in the school grounds, were heartily supported by teachers and 
trustees. Arbor Day has now become one of the most interesting and profitable holidays 
of the year. In 1885, 38,940; in 1886, 34,087 ; in 1887, 28,057 ; in 1888, 25,714 ; and 
in 1889, 21,281 trees were planted. In a very few years every rural school in the 
Province will have its pleasant shady bower where the pupils can find shelter from the 
scorching sun during the summer months, and where their taste for the beautiful in 
nature will find some gratification. 


I have the honor to be, 
Your Honor’s obedient servant, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, ToRONTO, G. W. ROSS, 
January, 1891. Minister of Education. 
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MO PID FOSACTI Mets we old Gane ae cletotene cia 136 88 91 88 101 42 546 546 546. 
OHSU ASL eae oes an eee ieee 197 1% ve 96) FIST ae 578 578 578 
DI GRNAIMN. Ane oo coat tcae-eisanets 101 48 67 67 54 34 371 371 371 
DOL CSUN Ka tii Bice aiclows octane 112 62 87 66 79 37 443 443 443 
DOM Mer EL Gets ts Mh Oia take weirs elolettas'e Mare 441 227 235 373 O2D ieee 1601 1601 1601 
DAS OC OLICRI Lhasa c FIN ols 's 5 Gute sence 179 151 157 196 149 Se 825 825 825 
Ode Gravenhuarsy acct) se ce owlale cco 196} 208 93 117 75 19 534 708 550 
AG SEparristonies: ob tleiies cok eek oe kes 142 BD 129|— 134 GS EME 520 520 378 
DM UTISOUROLE Joust tenis cule tar helels 288 66/7 <LO4iE eL79).. Y40) 28 867 867% 867 
PRI CINCALOING I as..ic see se eters athe. 193 130 166 216 Olea 775 775 775 
DOMLAMASAV Ee ae oc cera er eutehoeie vette 299 114 211 183 140 ee 948 948 948 
SOM AIGLOW Cleo Mias ccm cuncltahes secastehe 178 63 201 129 a Wig tee aes 688 510 510 
SUR Gahor ints No cade ones teens lst 117 90} 128] 183 52 62 582 582 582 
SO MIVAICON. 2 Jo ince ck the Sere lekstcelenes : 119 F2\A.28°70 57 26 61 405 405 405 
PD UMALILCHIOL ME Cisteciy sd te mrie eka sic, charete 136 52 120 108 TOD Pes ete 518 518 518 
SA PLU SEROLOSUii cs beteretan ek eee gidalets 125 85 145 142 154 2 653 615 615 
DOP IV AMIAN OG Via 's cists Halters 4 ove § aroma etes 80 128 155 190 7 Ol re ee 723 (23 644 
BOWING WINATKODs ss settee eo tNtae cnstares 107 74 86} 102 (ie) Pa ea | 441 441 390 
MMII AR ALA ats Ueei ee Mare che etter he aio, aleets 74 12 52 72 AS site 253 205} 179 
Ope Niawata HOliay een sicie tee eieiots stots 95; 166 (PAM oy diy) 92 20 523 523 523 
DOO VALle. Jorn pasate penoe 99 51 61 57 (Al oe 342 342 342 
AD Ova POVILIGs fs 22a tor. c cleinteits aie te 183} 121); 126 16 GO serra 720 720 720 
MOP a ckt Uuoealis a oak eee eke e 219: 195 321 279 VAG see cock 1160 1160 633 
SE CORTE Wy ode Sent ita Aree ec aera en es 194 143 231 201 SOint nas 854 854 854 
AGO WEIL DOUNG Jehitcrt ae ees 352 189! 267 323 D2 \ee oan 1353 1353 1353 
AgoPalmerston ccs toe toa. a ets eyelet 125 16 84 79 Gi kes ook, 424 424 369 
AB ARTI eRe Paesoe elo ce coe oes 143 139 84 145 99 610 610 498 
AG ARAN D 6 W hey Weve ai taka teiers Ruska Wa a ote ee 94| 64 69 53 910) a 335 335 335. 
47 Parry Sound ..... Des ae Boe 98| 115 94 81 49 14 451 451 451 
AS PE OIMDEORO ek ccc 5 cece ote Comets 160 82| 93 84 1 0g eee 536 536 536. 
49 Pentanguishene. ...........220:: 181 24 69 (hel pars Son eee ner 276 276 108 
OO) GEL Soe Oe ris fo, ar ee ane aa 146 68! 153) 111 OTs. trahee 570 570 570 
DL ‘Petarhorgusht sc 2... . aware s vente 409 239! 312 267 DOD iiaccee | 1519 1519! 1519 
52 Petrolea ..... PE cla avn torah sia Otel 359 123 156 254 GO| eee | 1052 1052! 1052 
CAG Eater tel ace Act | 2 a ee ARS seks AON 143 71 133 117 SB Cue 547}. 547 547 
Dare Ore ATthGr sera: cease cathe. me 153 57 89 61 OG S26 2 416 416 416 
DPE OLG LODO. ook ences fee oics hea cdi 316! 170 204 199 DNs] ag ae 1048 1048 1048 
PG EToseott, j.c cee tes. Aclena ee Mate televere 83 66 65 51 POLI oe 396 396 396 
UL TRIO GOLOWD 8s. cate ts ohiontae.s bisles 92 63 125 141 120) is 541 541 541 
DANI WHCN ih oss ac tite stone ae sachle ech 85 43} 106 38 ATS se chess 317 317 OL 
BO Samia o.cca. Bie Maist Obs siSienciars eterees 361 185 254 182 1OR ev ie 1173 173 1173 
60 Sault Ste. Marie............+... 1321 109! 821 60] -652| 13} 405] 4481 +~=— 400 
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Public Schools of Ontario. 


EAT ZANT SSS LTS IES ES BE A AEE. DPE TEESE ST IL SI SMITE T ITEE LETTE ELE TITLES) 
THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION, 


; fe 
sites otal | 
38 8 2 3 A= th 

> a5 a Fa o 3 ) = : Paes g 

a Pee: hd) Rise beotew tver |i anf ees ls¢l 3 

s 5 =I a a Ro © "5h aes ay s oe a Pan a 

iy ae gs a so) a, 2 BbAG : Q | a om 5) 

ey a aS oo g g ac te Sites Sr eae lace 

= S sO 3 a So a 5 = d ye) AO a0 

oS = o cs) SS H fa aa) <q 5 Ses < 
1 359 140 176 141 141 8 140 lege | Sete hoa Welt eMule gaps cos 
2 188 283 238 68 78 299 Dis andols | Aoi AQ AO lates 
& 313 416 354 71 150 71 ATG) Be) | Meee Sith Anca aN we ay + NG i ee 88 
4 400 543 543 86 138 138 BAS ria ate cae e pesmi eae aseeenee nd Hae 
5 708 337 515 166 84 329 SAT A aut eee [ovecde[esesea| settle ot 
6 578 578 578 199 SOGKO Sonat oe Dy bo] Boia a ae bel nee oe CAG OUI Ay a 
7 270 270 169 109 109 169 IVAN Os BETH Mey ey aR Tle rst eee 
8 237 237 237 85 85 4 a TSP ISO isi se 13a isto 
9 450 484 360 186 ale Henaiee US DU SEY pas Ran Wanirera singe DMN os Le 
10 227 185 227 Bl yd Ce ease ye camea ra | BOF D8 Oa ae ea ES 
11 426 714 294 125 294 367 PAC" ais RN RR TO Dey a IRI WE edo PLN 
1255". 765 af 207}. «132 220 132 2900 | PANE) AA ANA aia Aly Aah GLa ees 
ise 1410 1912] 1146 326 BASIIOE L1GT Mi LOOS | ak aa lal Mee en Ime | LA eet a 
14 381 630 317 90 90 119 G30) 05: | Bara hae then) d-Wacadyd iaie oa el A 8  W 
15 445 158 329 107 99 358 TD AG I GP eae CEN JUG A 0 Recah 
165-1018) Poe: 1340 212 SAO tar TodOien E5401. ure tha pepais ay Cc men ee ab aac 
17 349 442 349 139 139 81 BSL hn (ir oes creeds rae eM gO 
18 468 655 468 86 167 174 Sika) Rls] Wess) Meee Sol laps Seba, 
19 355 546 S55 |e0 147) 0 en 1 47 197 546) 9649)" 49) 49) 8 AD eee 
20 304 213 304 131 227 227 DET ed alse Re Lahde eet, Mea eee 
21 222 293 929 88 115 54 STE Nedles Saett ne SAM v2 haan 
22 289 443 365] 116 216 216 443} 37| 37 Si ST ewe Shean 
23 974 989 730 325 461 771 THY | anal AY ca lea WE ae tel 
24 495 487 411 199 199 410 LOU ste Hiner soe Sem, ie 
25 Sad we ae | 456 93 ORlgeas ot 646]..... 19ee 19 19) eas? 
26 264 315 264 63 197 63 457 Te biate 4: | a ios cn Dae Cas (et ede 
27 867 867 867 140 254 867 Cyd Ree Ged ee rea renee ta kes Ge aed 
28 452 477 340 68 69 454 AOSV ESO nino chante ee | Pd 4 lace 
29 535 948 585 76 141 76 Oren Pirin Nene | FA ER OAS Ben 
Spain yal erat 447| 117 BEBE ats aR Chie | eoeu itiruy CUSRa | wae heseie 
31 465 520 465 179 Daas ae. AGH i G2) es G2) dO SOI: VEST. Geek. 
32 286 405| 405 87 214 214 AQS\s 87 Gl or ok a Gielen 
33 330 518} 275| 102 210 518 THOS Pannen cate oO, hua G Ave me Leet 
34 615 653 528 227 227 653 653 G] ete Sheceee eel ben ReL 
35 487 372 419 170 84 84 Pip 2 aden de. |e Wine | ato Ran | hig ty teen 
36 237 276 260 72 174 178 a EG Oe 2 MENS | CE inca bats ts 
37 T40nee toe. 149 43 82 82 TEN ate Sees ee hee chi ee eae 
38 32 523 329 112 167 329 523; s2i 20/ 2e| 20 bites 
39 192 112 192 74 ‘lat 74 BLPys St LNA Gmc A TUEy Pa ots Teu en 
40 416 430 720 130 290 720 (EL Ce piel Ceara Alpe ck RLM OAL EY Br 
41 4O5 eee 491 146 DAR ae oD ga FAM hen RE aR le ln ilies a od RMN OM rey Ra hg 
42 440 484 413 85 217 285 BOO ei eee ante] oecese omens hy cc tSes Dal mame 
43 1001 812 545 545 BAD arelebale ret SOS iin 20018 Fae (lh cer es) | lvoe eee ae 
44 224 284 299 61 140 140 LONE Mite rie. fe eid eas ed lem WRU I ye 
45 ABO ae seen 328 99 112 GLOMe oe eee pte | SCENE eg aoe TIM Ad enn ealal ipees” > 
46 177 193 108 108 108 108 SOLE eee Van cite ee ans ie He | Ya 
47 397 397 397 63 74 258 Abie Aan Talis wale oo sta | eer aes 
48 441 536 441 117 172 172 BSG haat eee Wee. « een eye ae wt Aiea 
49 121 200 108 88 ey be rae Ra Pe 1 tcc TAD te oe 
50 BGI Sc: Asa. 2 208 97 14Gicne. iy (Uap Pcie Serle ee PN ME as in he 2) 
51 871 1519 871 121 DOO Werte Mea A Suid cs) ve Mesa eaalilg cs Sain eae 
52s 44 579| 676 160 482 444 GG ot te ERE a rll eee ell ot | eet dah aed 
53 404 504 504 83 138 62 PTC ALE elliott gee Mehta es (ART PALE Se) IE, 
54 298 180 293| 117 117 117 DAG ge Sie flout oes | eae Nie canteen 
55 562 545 562 159 255 255 OBEN ues peered eM Aad Gt ted Mica act lesen 
56 313 396 247 131 131 196 BOGE NON cs se, | perl 2a ol ae Bae eh 
57 541 541 541 198| 1 ee Dea Lh TI leis i hole yr cy lam bos bigese. 
58 250 317 97 35 i ta A ae a BOS | ashe See meee cae ey 
59 ~=s-:1178 950! 1133 192 195 BT ee LOO Meee tn Fe, Claman bh sew de amivila? | Pee 
60 Oo, Bagel: 320) 85 1G owe oe 50; «15! PERE pees Bite ae 
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Il.—TABLE B.—The 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN 


READING. 
TOWNS.—Con. lake . | res iene Boe os i 
Sa ee o Co) ) o — 

= 3 | 3 aS) % be 

Byles | oD ® ® Deel, Wesel | S 

CP Pa UN foe atmos ha Wauell |. or a = 3 

os S pa Sy 3 FES 3 

Eyoty RE Z rs i a i a+ s 

ah Bes | ee oie cat |, lhe | = S < a 
Ea SS Aaa ea a A Sa aE Pa | Ses) ES eet 
GleSeatorth'S: Acke cose eee 132} 108 SA ee yaks, OV aN onde 701| 701 701 
GUIS coes ae ae ee eee, 120 62). TOE) BO!) 1148) oe ves 585 585 585- 
GSasmiths'’s {alles iy leer eee ae 188| Sheer 7 129 981. ae To (oe) 727 
GA Stay ner. aie cha el nanan Bees: 145 61} 121 93 67 138 500 500 500» 
Git. Maryse ue ne ae: 186) * 22000) C14Tl ee 7H eo8T) ee y33 897 732 
G6 Strathroy ees eee eee 211 2 1Sa) tothe! salool ae 752 752 752 
67 Thornbury ........ Ie peu shan 53 5 54 70) 66 20 315 315 315 
G8 wPhorbld ae lle uke a eee 151 61 93 7 77 as bs 453 453 453 
GO. Dilkog burgess ace. te nee eae eZ RY AN. (SRT he OON ego tee eee 428 498 492 
(Odeon tones os whee 264, 126} 187] 115 G4l yea 706 706 706 
TUMAU STU Se hse cise sie ade eh he 114 97; 81! 102 ru EN be 478 478 478 
VO NViliercOnt lites ee een eae 187 20 A861) S4l i LIS 662 662 662 
Pol Waterlooie wee ioe a Pee 181 69|5 418/100) 109) - 2 565 565 565. 
TAMNY Bilan ue ee oils ook ore | 118} 106, 107} 1929 62) arene 522 522 497 
75 Wiest Toronto Junction’. .04.8.. 291; 2051 172) 119} 83 b 875 875 875 
TOS IED Y oe dle ee ote eept 117 4310 TOT S6l 2 P50 572 572 572 
TT AVA RCSOD eee ee eee eee 5OBle B81) 887) 1p 2h4).” 2264! cee 1764 1764 1561 
WS Vinghaiear ee. cao) Um see ee 113 81} 109! 133 79 50 565 565 565 
FOUNY OOdSbOCIo ew eo dames Cee 615| 288} 305] 379/ 203)..... 1790 1790 1790 
ROCAL WHR aah hese tees 15342) 9177] 11153] 11124 . 548] 55782 eure 52948 

TOTALS. | | | | 
I G@ountiessete a. eay nde teow ee 79153] 55294] 70256] 74973] 63125] 8416] 332461] 335795} 286961 
OrPitisaniwne yc c4.0' AEN Tea ee 0 16817| 8842} 11337] 13339] 8447| 1734} 57759) 58697] 58245. 
Sl Woh ct Toe Sees § SIL Oe fe Set 15342! 9177] 11153] 11124] 8953) 543} 55782) 55785} 52948 
Ay Grand Total, 18890. faeskesc sole 111312} 73313] 92746) 99436] 80525) 10693! 446002] 450277] 398154 
Dr het da AO) ER Oca ICES ieee Be aay 107748] 73073] 93388]100098| 79586] 10307; 442980] 448271! 385931 
Br lncreae ie ue ne os Wa eee 3564} 240 | HF. | 386 3022 2006] 12223: 
TMDECCLEABES aah eRe bh Ree ore ans ean 642 el eens ies Per neni Te. Ly, oe 
veeeafeceese] ORI 08) cee) tees teeeefeees 

8 Percentage of Grand Total....... 24 16 al | 4 *| | st 85 
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Public Schools of Ontario. 


re eee eee rer ese eeeneerseneser enemies os 


THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 


ree 


r 


pe | 

oy 

Q, 

s 3 

on “mA 

S 5 

o = 
61 445 701 
62 BOD Os coe OP 
63 127 (27 
64 OOK, eae! out » 
65 530 682 
66 409 483 
67 238 257 
68 302 339 
69 428 492 
70 316 393 
(a 364 478 
7 338 324 
ee SLOW aoe 
74 446 234 
75 371 875 
76 379 398 
WH 1219 787 
78 371 436 
79 990 1517 

36817} 35281 
1 228346] 114131 
2 48585! 54436 
3 36817/ 35281 
4 313748) 203848 
5 307636 208136 
6 6112 (AB. 
{5 Arericl Ge ake ae ae 
8 44 


—— 


| Grammar and 
Composition. 


— —___. 


34513 


er oe | 


| 


195230 
45623 
34513 

275366 

264832 


es ee rd 


| English History, 


109 
50 


~ to323| 


77127 
9623 
10323 


ee 


97073 
92433 


a ace eA ES 
Pol og 
= a n 
an og om = : ae S 
q ae Oa ® : Be e 2 3 
& Sie 1.2 ® s | 5 s <. » 
re} 5, 20 Sg ar 38 2 ¢ Ob 
a) [eae Se 1S. Sela lotas tees Ice 
a am ‘aS } ac? ® 6 2 PY on 
a) H a) aa <q O —Q | <q 
Se DE a al Poe SN A ET OT —- |; —— — |} —— |__| 
ie kee Lies 
50 191 LAL ere aie (sl easel a carts Prcede chemi ane eee 
LAS tae: DSD eerste Beene (eee a | aioe syaral|ersto’efois Ween 
155 98 (P47 Sey Sere a ae ge oe | eet ee rae | Tigh 
173 fd 273 13 TS ee eas 13 DSU hy tee 
ZO ae (4 CERN NSA tape | neiteare leer | Pp eae 
242 752 (oP rita POLE We Bnd Acad Be OM dl eries | 
180 315 315 23 QOW Steen. 20 56| Se eee 
132 323 BOSH, i e0. Poe aan Peake a harsee nL atcae ee | ae sate 
208 208 AOD Naa aes Se mia Svatae'| sarees Ee aed cae ee eee 
179 WAS) LOO ster Gl vnde sa lhetcekn | se tl pT ea | MPR i 
i31 478 AT SN haleos [tr teste | scaikc ugar ae eet Saar 
aS) eee DoE. cw ed ao A OSA Leen be eee | speareon 
54 LOD | apart | Shei | eres Be hark Wier aut ie 
125 522 507 Goi seis [Ge wens Pete a aa he cet | 2B. eae 
88 118 STON eae: | | S228 5 VP etela te Ee : 
228; » 177 Doki sistave's [Frnerteee |. Cir den. (3 Skea MeL | ee 
251 196 123 DOW as ete oe | sfaratiates 1, oad a Chee Seca ee rast 
371 452 53\ 50 50 3 50 a pare ae 3 
379 pe LESOK +. sae Jessees | ase | EE The (Or ane en tac 
14408 at 33729 = a 188] 459 ae Oe ee 
96141} 91110! 121879; 11768] 7559] 3412] 5048 1278 2549) 
11735} 24928; 54129) 4322) 2849] 1388 446 mal val gn. 
14408) 20015} 33729) 1276) 525| 188 459 174 eos 
122284; 136053] 209737; 17366] 10933] 4988] 5953] 5050} 2549 
116554; 141592} 200443, 16279] 10770} 5579] 5319] 4959] 2064 
D(s0M oe: 9294; 1087 res sated | 634 of 485, 
Sed ce ned (sper io Phatede toe Heh othe 
26 29 45} 3. ib 2. a AF he Nyda Ie a) 8 
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III.—TABLE C.—The 


eee ee eee EEE 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


TOTAL. ANNUAL SALARIES. 
e (ad) u 
COUNTIES. H eS oF 
mb: ma 5 ‘ a 2 
(Including incorporated villages but eS ‘e +s ° 
not cities or towns.) ra oy ar 
3 5 a aie 
g 3S Lge As 
2) ap) ™M o 
op) ° ey D4 oH 
2 ; s o 29 ae 
es 5 S “Ep a 33 
3 lo] i) ae ss > =| 
Ay = em fe < < 
Bre ae 
HL MESPANG Mattes Rootes oon oak Rene tia iiarete 74 27 AT ij 600 440 296 
PO TMICE De Stoce Mites ck ete, Cee ee 209 100 109 650 398 258 
POS CALICUON he lieie pa BRT nd 134 57 @ 550 SLE 271 
APPT Griis trae te oe co URSIN A AL oS 88 31 57 600 358 274 
PMD IDINCL AE At eee eo ahets Gene oiste ten stareieaie 95 47 48 609 356 259 
BUENA ee Gee ae eee eke aoe: 114 52 62 600 386 298 
PAUSINI ie anne aes Abe ea + ettemral 123 61 62 525 388 301 
MSG ec te V Sarge maee cate ete teceicce 126 58 68 600 423 319 
Oe ronbOuaes sus weeks cA he owed lacie 140 g 34 106 600 293 227 
OMG ICN GALT YO. wees tc ooee ns ite 80 14 66 550 355 233 
LAB GATORy ie teh irc athg oot ae eta «Se paoe es 22 228 105 123 540 368 280 
MO EL AICIE ALLY Like ter ee ee oie ctusiemce 98 45 53 700 393 272 
LSVELALTOUE CON saci deeerten ie aoe kang scrote Gy ff 49 450 287 203 
NRG SIAC ier eps, Meds te | A REEL op 2 Tee) 40 39 700 416 285 
LD EPA tEDS Mii cae sicsiine ia ois'rasfoveine 187 ren i 115 800 367 259 
AGMELUGLON eit a cis bee saath des 213 133 80 700 401 279 
AICTE Wee otter eR arose steer tstetete:G 136 69 67 650 403 308 
SPE Dewan cyroval: \enaypary ho eee oles aa heree 185 71 114 ShiGD0 398 292 
MOmiinnar icine ic See wes chs Gheoa a chess | 148 7 121 600 855 Zu 
20 Leeds and Grenville .............. 262 70 192 750 399) 232 
21 Lennox and Addington............ 115% 31 84 550 326 235 
ited Pikavoel Gay ohn} RA al Pamala nee GbIo oO 80 34 46 700 422 290 
RSG Urb Cel Petctos Oem CNR Bee WelnNr ts Sea ah Spare RIPR 216 99 117 800 421 315 
Dane N OveOlic sdieenass ae were alc sees 114 37 (We 600 399 271 
25 Northumberland .......... ......- | 128 58 70 575 381 270 
DG ADEALIO me eanee iting.) Poaewiloate es 139 84 5b ° 800 406 303 
AVEO | latenic ct ties tents « cee 125 74 51 567 451 298 
DS BO Lecce otet oe ateton acto 128 Gui ML StRARet Oe 90 48 42 575 383 319 
DOP OPE yeast neat ohn s eedlevim fete a bs fc torae 119 69 50 600 414 298 
BO ‘Peteroorougnl «to, eases les «tee ae 101 34 67 700 364 273 
2) -Preseott-and: Russellia. ss cacka sees « 148 39 109 629 342 | 218 
So- Prince: Hdward Ai. nas sere sence 85 39 46 500 340 274 
StS TELELLEROW 8 ciate cee ks eet ts alee 147 47 100 700 318 220 
SUMMIT COG 1. ota me ome ton a ee 253 BY 116 700 386 272 
SO HOTINOT DS cere see siete Ooms fc rine eis 4b 16 59 550 356 2b) 
BG WAGEOLIG Gos + oe eidate oR eee mds Nevaeh. (186 67 119. | 550 357 239 
BUSAN UCTS oral Use Cane OM LOI Hi nes. eR See 119 io 46 | 650 440 285 
PSaVWelland ss. > erie. ce NEES cartes 95 33 62 800 409 283 
SO TW CUINOGON: be wcve so ean Alar een 158 77 81 550 411 294 
AG TNVemGCWOTUI. ©, oa s 0% sno eakeher.c ofebiates 97 44 53 600 444 281 
ATA OV pete Cia htw has Gicictiace oe hee arose dere 186 100 86 600 428 291 
At TRGrC be acho heatiank 26 eee as Mang 189 65 124 725 333 255 
PGE Meet eesti n axl C2 apse ec he eae 5740 2425 3315 800 389 266 
| | 


~ 
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Public Schools. 


TEACHERS. 
oO 
CERTIFICATES, a 
G2 
28 
g a e ES 
. an 72 2 me on U2 
ce 2 RQ Q as 3) aa 
2 3 < bs c= s as 
fi oO oO & S 7m 2 ae 
2s = eee: : 8 a eps 
gs a & ® 35 Bs 
3 8 m= a (S) ° P ES S $8: 
ag 3 s : a 2 s 8 BS 
a: A 2 se | Ss 5 = 5 48 
Ss 2 > 5 On ra ei ) gs 
30 q 2 pre <i so) D er} 58 
BH Ay ay oa nq | cn | a eS Zi 
1 ph Kod BR ee I» Sede Prater a tee ieee ere: 6 a 37 
Dy 209 A A et ES AP ed ree aa 132 UY EA tral ee ets 51 
SS 134 ASD SIMBA Sime bie 82 LOB Hees ati pean as 40 
Pa OO Vices tecmemeey eer. Se 8. 3 dak Eats Pe a ete 13 
a5) Sh aS cae tees I nh et ike d in Oe op 27 
6 114 1 1 Oo arse en cee ie ten get 44 
ij oe a ec ect thc| || ML Ck (med a ea Gis cat ert eae sa oC 
8 D8) fe leet Aa ae Ue) RS eae, 76 OSM Fete ae 40 
9 BE TUES) cD at eae a 2 Ler laa hme te ie) Sank mae 15 
10 5 | Seabee oe kate 61 (OS ia he ra 12 
u DOOR ae BI 1 7 146 | D5 ela NRE : 47 
19 98 7 EN ee ett ate (a oe Sal | Apes ety sak Be Be 41 
13 00 Gi ere AaB, Ok | FR Sa eee tery 51 Axion s pace 4 
14 35 1 deed (eas ie BE AUN eS Mirae tame et ten he AS 34 
15 187 BO ea ie caked Sates hd pa gl 127 YB nl eimea earning ad 46 
16 213 81 1 1 LAT peices ae hee la 81 
17 136 SRR eel cite fae 83 C Sy Peo ney 47 
18 185 DO DRL: SOS nn epee 1b Vat echonen 8 ied ere aye 54 
19 Loe ie aaa ae 12 Sila ea etente 105 DS Wct iat. cane se 10 
20 262 32 1 1 202 45 Ooi ees ae 33 
21 115 17 3 5 87 d Allene agen 19 
22 80 Et as Oey ee ill FOB eect eet On ea 34 
23 216 106 | RRP a? ek 103 ile. accel tees Pe 99 
24 114 26 il! 6 78 Ee A Pees ae Spee 27 
25 128 29 4 4. 87 Poe Pan ae ato 28 
26 139 47 FR Wael ie Dc 80 CNA ey AY GENS 8 | 43 
27 125 61 ANAM gh tea ate ee OS Mpa ee cc cae hail ¥ ide) | 61 
28 90 34 Lee eee Doves oe rs Cie 37 
29 119 BD mst Aceh rae Toele cahoe metre! force shia. a 46 
30 101 35 aes tte neces. ee 45 LO. hee Ie 34 
31 148 v1 YT a Paen Mee Cee 1 56 19 51 19 
32 SOMME ec oy 20 5 NH CAS ap ee 59 Syed aes ae 19 
33 147 bl iat aoe age at 2 130 Need a vie. eae be 12 
34 253 60 a Need rn pean te 185 Soul eater ok ana 60 
35 CO eee a» 13 2 Me 3) Phot brie A Medpnite Ml pee stars Baan 11 
36 186 SOTA Echo ceebyl: Vay 8 142 ad eae ae 39 
37 119 57 at SER ek ST DO ane etn rent | eh eens. 8 55 
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APPENDIX B.—PROCEEDINGS FOR THE YEAR 1890, 
1. ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 


. (1) Jonn Grorce Hoperns, Esq., LL.D., Appoinrep HIsToRIOGRAPHER AND 


LIBRARIAN. 


(2) AnexanpeR Maruine, Esq. LL.B, Apporntep Deputy-MINIsTER OF 
EpucaTion (9th January, 1890). 


GRATUITY GRANTED Huau R. MacpoNnALD ON RESIGNING POSITION AS JANITOR 
or THE Boys’ Mopset ScHoor, Orrawa (23rd April, 1890). 


Joun Miutar, Esq., B.A., Appointep Dsputy-Minister oF EDUCATION (26th 
April, 1890). 


EsTaBLISHMENT OF A High Scuoon 1N THE TowN oF GRAVENHURST (14th 
May, 1890). 


. Morrispurc High ScHoon To RANK AS A CoLLEGiIATE InstTiTUTE (20th June, 


1890). 


SURRENDER oF CERTAIN High ScHoot. LANDS IN THE VILLAGE OF Norwoop 
(21st June 1890). 


Ayimrer High ScHoot To RANK As A CoxtueaiaTE [nstiTuTE (12th August 
1890). 


SURRENDER oF CErTaIn Hieu Scaoon Lanps in THE City or Toronto (lst 
September, 1890). 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE Minister oF EpucaTIoN AND THE J. E. Bryant Co. 
(Lrp.), WITH RESPECT TO THE PUBLICATION OF A TuxT-BooK IN AGRICULTURE, 
APPROVED (17th October, 1890). 


._ AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION AND THE ROSE PUBLISHING 


Oo., WITH RESPECT TO THE PUBLICATION oF THE Hic ScHooL FRENCH READER, 
APPROVED (12th November, 1890). 


PROCLAMATION RESPECTING THE FEDERATION OF VICTORIA UNIVERSITY WITH THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, APPROVED (12th November, 1890). 


2. MINUTES OF DEPARTMENT. 


. Frank N. Nupet, ksq., AppoInTtED REGISTRAR (27th January,1890). 


ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE StuDY OF ENGLISH IN FRENCH AND 
GERMAN SCHOOLS, APPROVED (10th February, 1890). 


1. Regulation 6 is amended by adding thereto the following sub-sec. : 


(1) In school sections where the French or German language prevails, the trustees, 


with the approval of the Inspector, may, in addition to the course of study prescribed for 
Public Schools, require instruction to be given in reading, grammar and composition to 
such pupils as are directed by their parents or guardians to study either of these 


languages, and in all such cases the authorized text-books in French or German shal] 
be used. 


2. Regulation 12 is hereby amended by adding thereto the following as sub-sec. 13 : 


(13) It shall be the duty of the teacher to conduct every exercise and recitation from 
the text-books prescribed for Public Schools, in the English language, and all com- 
munication between teacher and pupil in regard to matters of discipline and in the 
management of the school shall be in English, except so far as this is impracticable by 


reason of the pupil not understanding English. Recitations in French or German may 
be conducted in the language of the text-book. 


3. Regulation 17 is hereby amended by adding thereto the following as sub-sec. 16 : 


(16) It shall be the duty of the Inspector to examine carefully in English every pupil 
according to the course of studies prescribed for Public Schools; but he shall be at 
liberty to use his own discretion as to what explanations he will give in any other 
language that appears to be better known by the pupil. The standard of efficiency 
recognized in Public Schools where the English language only is taught shall be the 
standard for French and German Schools, reasonable allowance being made for pupils 
whose mother tongue is French or German. The Inspector shall report at once to the 
Education Department any school in which the regulations respecting the study and use 
of English are disregarded by the teacher or trustees. 


4. The following Regulation shall be added to the Regulations respecting County 
Model Schools : 


71. (a) In counties where there is a scarcity of teachers qualified to teach English, 
the Board of Examiners for the county, with the approval of the Education Department, 
may establish a Model School for the special training of French or German teachers. 
Such schools shall hold two sessions each year, and shall in addition to the ordinary pro- 
fessional course required for County Model Schools, give a full literary course in English 
in all the subjects prescribed for Third Class Teachers’ Certificates, or for District Certifi- 
cates as the Board may direct. The final examination for certificates to teach shall be 
conducted in the English language. There shall also be a final examination in the 
French or German language, in reading, grammar and composition. Boards of Examiners 
shall possess all the powers with respect to such schools as they now possess with respect 
to County Model Schools. The Regulations governing the inspection of County Model 
Schools by the County and Departmental Inspector shall apply to these schools, 


5. Regulation 206 is hereby amended by adding thereto the following words : 


Emblems of a denominational character shall not be exhibited in a public school 
during regular school hours. 


Il], Appointment or F. L. Micuexz, Ese, M.A., as Pusric Scuoon Insprcror oF 
THE Town or CaRLETON PLACE, APPROVED (12th March, 1890). 


IV. Appointment or D, A. Maxwetu, Ese, M.A., LL.B., as Pusric ScHoou In- 
SPECTOR OF THE Town or LEAMINGTON, APPROVED (12th March 1890). 


V. AppoInTMENT oF D, A. Maxwett, Esq, M.A., LL.B., as Pusric Scuoor In- 
SPECTOR OF THE Town or Essex, APPROVED (5th April, 1890). 
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VI. ApporInTMENT oF D, FoTHERINGHAM, Esq., aS PuBLic ScHooL INSPECTOR OF THE 
Town oF WEsT ToRONTO JUNCTION, APPROVED (24th April 1890). 


VII. ApporinTMENT oF JAMES McBrIEn, Esq., as Pusiic ScHoot INSPECTOR OF THE 
Town oF UXBRIDGE, APPROVED (24th April, 1890). 


VIIL. Appointment oF D, A. MaxweE Lt, Esq., M.A., LL.B., as Pusiic Scooou INspPectTor 
oF THE Town OF WINDSOR, APPROVED (24th April, 1890). 


IX. AppointMENT oF Hue D. Jounson, Esq., As Pustic ScHoon INSPECTOR,OF THE 
TowN OF PARKHILL, APPROVED (24th April, 1890). 


X, APPOINTMENT oF WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Esq., M.A., as Pustio ScHoont INSPECTOR 
OF THE TOWN OF GANANOQUE, APPROVED (18th May,°1890). 


XI. APPOINTMENT OF JOHN JOHNSTON, Esq., AS PuBLic ScHoot INSPECTOR OF THE 
Town oF DESERONTO, APPROVED (4th June, 1890). 


XII. Appointment or Henry Reaziy, Esq., as Pusuic Scuoor Insprctor’or THESTOWN 
OF BRACEBRIDGE, APPROVED (6th August, 189U). 


XIII. Appointment oF Miss Anice Stuart To THE STAFF OF THE ToRONTO MOopEL 
SCHOOL, APPROVED (28th August, 1890). 


XIV ApporintMENT OF Davip Ross, Esq., as Pusiic ScHoot INSPECTOR OF THE Town 
OF CLINTON, APPROVED (10th September, 1890). 


XV. APPOINTMENT OF D. A. MAxweE LL, Esq., M.A., LL.B., as Pusuic ScHoon Inspector 
oF THE Town OF WALKERVILLE, APPROVED (17th September, 1890). 


XVI. APPOINTMENT OF JAMES CU. Morean, Esq., M.A., as Pustic Scuoou Insrector 
or THE Town or PENETANGUI3;“~" APPROVED (2nd December, 1890). 


XVII. AppoInTMENT oF JAMES C. Morgan, Esq., M.A., as Pustic ScHoon NSPECTOR 
OF THE Town or MIDLAND, APPROVED (2nd December, 1890), 
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3. CIRCULARS FROM THE MINISTER. 
DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS AND TRUSTEES OF FRENCH-ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


In August, 1885, the Education Department adopted the following regulation for 
the study of English in school sections where the French or German language prevails : 


‘The programme of studies herein provided shall be followed by the teacher as far 
as the circumstances of his school permit. Any modification deemed necessary should 
be made only with the concurrence of the inspector and trustees. Jn French and German 
Schools the authorized Readers should be used in addition to any text-books in either of 
the languages aforesaid.” 

This regulation was supplemented by instructions issued in September of the same 
year, pointing out the best methods of teaching English in such schools, and although it 
appears from the report of the Commissioners who recently visited the French districts 
that the authorized Readers are used in every school, and that a laudable effort is being 
made by trustees and teachers to carry out the intentions of the Department with respect 
to the study of English, it must not be assumed that all has been accomplished that was 
intended by the above regulation or subsequent instructions. There is still room for 
improvement, particularly in the colloquial use of English. The Commissioners report 
that in some schools the pupils in reading the English text-books appeared to be repeating 
words, the meaning and use of which they did not understand. This defect in teaching 
should receive immediate attention. It is hoped that by following the directions here- 
‘with submitted all just cause of complaint in regard to this matter will be speedily 


removed. 
Teachers should study English. 


It is very desirable that teachers not familiar with the English language should 
apply themselves at once to the study of English. 


Not only shall the teacher conduct in the English language every exercise and 
recitation from the prescribed English text-books, but communication between teacher 
and pupil in matters of discipline, and in the management of the school, shall be in Eng- 
lish, except so far as this is impracticable by reason of the pupil not understanding 
English. 

Teachers’ Institutes. 


It is intended to hold annually, for some years, a Teachers’ Institute, similar to the 
one held this year, for the purpose of considering the best methods of teaching the differ- 
ent subjects in the Course of Study, and of organizing and managing schools—such 
institute to continue in session for one week. Great care will be taken to make these 
institutes helpful to the young and inexperienced teachers, and special attention will be 
paid to such difficulties as are peculiar to schools in which both French and English are 
taught. The masters of the Normal Schools and the other officers of the Education 
Department engaged in this work will be directed to give such assistance as may be 


necessary. 
Model School for French Teachers. 


Under the Regulations, as they now stand, County Model Schools hold but one 
session in the year, and that only for the professional training of teachers. In counties 
where there is a scarcity of teachers qualified to teach English these schools shall here- 
after hold two sessions each year, and shall in conjunction with the ordinary professional 
course required by the Regulations for County Model Schools, give a full literary course 
in English in all the subjects prescribed for District Certificates. The final examination 
for certificates shall be conducted in the English language. There shall also be an 
examination in the French language in the subjects of reading, grammar and composition. 
The Board of Examiners for the county or counties concerned, will be entrusted, as at 
present, with the local administration of these schools. 
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Bi-lingual Readers. 


In order to facilitate the study of English, and at the same time relieve the parents 
of French children from the double cost of purchasing text-books in both languages, the 
Education Department has authorized for the use of schools where the French language 
prevails, the bi-lingual readers authorized for the French Schools in New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. The names and prices of these readers are as 
follows :— 


Price 
Trrscikieadenn Part ih, iiietukel ctl aaa irig Wie UNO ae nt Can an Uc ie 10c. 
Birsb vader rare 1a) ih. ae cle een Wise Ua One Me re IE Lie: 
Decond Mead eros: Gio aie ds rai ie Yo CW RR eet Ot EA ga 2D.G; 
EEN rd Read Sr ie otc uuu cule Cu ts ilec cht aon Claes a nek an a ee ences ced 


* CouRSE OF Stupy IN Forms I. II. anp III. 


Collogquial Exercises in English. 


Pupils who have little or no knowledge of English should on entering school, be 
taught the names of common objects, as those seen in the school-room, in the play-ground, 
in the street, on the farm, in the pupils’ homes, articles of food, parts of the body, ete. 


When a few names have been learned the pupil should be required to use them in 
phrases and sentences. 


This course should be followed for some time before reading is begun, and until the 
pupil has acquired a considerable vocabulary. 


The new words in the reading lessons should be taught orally in this way before the 
lessons are read. 


This plan should be followed in every form and till the pupil is able to converse 
freely in English. 


Reading. 


In Form I. the Ontario Readers, Parts I. and II., or the authorized French-English 
Readers, Parts I. and IJ., should be used. 


In Form II. the Ontario Second Reader, or the authorized French-English series 
Second Reader should be used. 

In Form III. the Ontario Third Reader, or the authorized French-English series 
Third Reader should be used. 


In order that the pupil may fully understand the meaning of what he reads, and 
that his vocabulary may be enlarged, he should be required to give orally and in writing, 
the meaning of English words, phrases and sentences in other English words, phrases 
and sentences. 


Special drill in pronunciation should be given in each Form. Selected passages 
in prose and verse should be committed to memory. 


Writing and Spelling. 


Form I.—Copying on slates lessons from blackboard and Reader. 
Form IJ.—As for Form I., with easy oral exercises and dictation, copy books. 
Form III.—Writing on slates, oral exercises, dictation, writing in copy books. 


* The ‘‘ Course of Study” applies to both French and German schools except in the matter of text- 
books in the French or German language. 
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Grammar and Composition. 


The instruction should consist of a progressive series of exercises, oral and written, 
in the correct use of language; practice in sentence building ; the correction of common 
errors in conversation ; parts of speech and their inflections. Teachers should use 
especial care in training pupils to express themselves accurately in all their answers to 
questions, 


Geography. 


The teacher should give his pupils a knowledge of direction and boundaries by 
reference to local circumstances with which pupils are familiar, such as the school house 
and its surroundings. Definitions as far as possible should be drawn from the pupil 
through his own observations of nature, or by means of blackboard illustrations. Special 
attention should be given to the map of the World, of America and of Canada. Map 
drawing should be practised in each form. 


History. 


A few of the leading events in English and Canadian History should be impressed 
upon the pupils by means of conversation. Reference to the part played by the men 
and women whose names occur in the reading lessons should be dwelt upon by the 
teacher. An outline of the system of government prevailing in the country should be 
given to the pupils. 


Arithmetic. 


The first four simple rules should be thoroughly mastered. Accuracy and expertness 
in these should be made a special object. Problems to be solved by analysis should be 
given. Mental Arithmetic, Compound Rules and Reduction. 


Drawing. 


The exercises in Parts I. and II. of the Ontario Readers or the Kindergarten series 
of Drawing Books should be used, or the Public School Drawing Course, numbers I, 2 
and 3. 


General Directions. 


In following the Oourse of Study herein prescribed, the greater part of the pupil’s 
time in the First and Second Forms will be occupied by colloquial exercises, and in learn- 
ing to read in French and English. The course in other subjects should consist mainly 
of blackboard exercises and oral instruction adapted to the attainments and capacity of 
the pupils without a text-book. When the pupil enters the Third Form his knowledge 
of English should be sufficient to enable him to use all the English text-books authorized 
for the ordinary Public School so far as the Course of Study makes this necessary. 
Teachers will, therefore, be expected so to prepare their pupils in English before enter- 
ing the third form as to render this course practicable. 


Course or Stupy IN Form IV. 


In the Fourth Form “ Les Grandes Inventions Modernes,” may, if deemed desirable 
by the Trustees and the Inspector, be used by pupils learning French, alternately with 
the Fourth Reader of the authorized series in English, Robert’s French Grammar may, 
under similar limitations, be used in addition to the authorized English text-book in this 
subject. The course of study prescribed in the Regulations for Public Schools should be 
strictly followed in every subject. Pupils before leaving this Form, should be fit to pass 
the entrance examination into High Schools. 
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Time Limit. 


As the time to be devoted to the study of English in schools where the French or 
German language prevails, depends upon the knowledge of English possessed by the pupils 
upon entering school, no time limit for the study of English can be fixed, the necessities 
of his pupils being the teacher’s best guide in this matter. It shall be the duty of the 
Inspector, however, to see that the subjects prescribed for each Form are taught efficient- 
ly and that the study of French or German does not encroach upon the time necessary to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of English. 


Onauthorized Text-Books. 


It appears from the report of the Commissioners already referred to that unauthor- 
ized text-books have been used in some schools. These should be removed without delay, 
and the School Act and regulations in this respect strictly adhered to. All text-books 
heretofore authorized may continue to be used by such schools as have adopted them till 
the first of January, 1891. After that date their use must be discontinued, and the 
text-books herein mentioned exclusively used. In order that trustees and teachers may 
understand their position with regard to this matter, the following sections from the 
Public Schools Act (See Revised Statutes, 1887, chap. 225,) and the Regulations of the 
Department are given: 


205, No teacher shall use or permit to be used as text-books any books in a Model 
or Public School, except such as are authorized by the Education Department, and no 
portion of the legislative or municipal grant shall be paid by the Inspector to any school 
in which unauthorized books are used. 


206. Any authorized text-book in actual use in any Public or Model School may be 
changed by the teacher of such school for any other authorized text-book in the same 
subject, on the written approval of the Trustees and the Inspector, provided always such 
change is made at the beginning of a school term, and at least six months after such 
approval has been given, 


207. In case any teacher or other person shall negligently or wilfully substitute any 
unauthorized text-book in place of any authorized text-book in actual use upon the same 
subject in his school, he shall, for each such offence, on conviction thereof before a Police 
Magistrate or Justice of the Peace, as the case may be, be liable toa penalty not exceed- 
ing $10, payable to the municipality for Public School purposes, together with costs, as 
the Police Magistrate or Justice may think fit. 


Section 183 says “It shall be the duty of the Inspector to withhold his order for 
the amount apportioned from the legislative or municipal grant, to any school section 
where the teacher uses or permits to be used as a text-book, any book not authorized by 
the Department. 


By Regulation 7, sub-section 9, approved in 1885, “It is the duty of Inspectors to 
see that no text-books are placed in the hands of the pupils except those authorized for 
their use. Under the disguise of being books for home study, many unauthorized text- 
books are introduced into the school. This should be prevented by the Inspector in the 
exercise of his authority as an officer of the Education Department.” 


Toronto, Oct., 1889. 


DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS AND TRUSTEES OF GERMAN-ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


In August, 1885, the Education Department adopted the following regulation for 
the study of English in school sections where the French or German language prevails: — 
‘The programme of studies herein provided shall be followed by the teacher as far 
as the circumstances of his school permit. Any modification deemed necessary should 
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be made only with the concurrence of the Inspector and Trustees. Jn French and 
German schools the authorized Readers should be used in addition to any text-books in 
erther of the languages aforesaid.” 


From the report of the Commissioners it appears that the Public School Readers 
are used in every school, and that on the whole, substantial progress is made in the 
study of English. There is, however, considerable diversity in the German text-books 
used, which, owing to the movement of population and the frequent change of teachers, 
is found to be inconvenient and expensive. In some cases the text-books used were 
prepared for denominational schools, and therefore open to objection by those ratepayers 
who support the Public School system of education. To overcome this difficulty the 
Commissioners recommended the authorization of a suitable series of German Readers. 


Acting on this recommendation the Education Department has decided, that where 
the German language prevails, and where the trustees and Inspector consider the study 
of the German language desirable, the “ Steiger German Series of Readers,” consisting 
of the following books, should be the only authorized text-books in reading in the first 
four forms :— 


Ahneiirey German (Book, price. 76.) 0N0G J RREGOL) oii? $0 25 
Ahn Second German Bool, price. i.e \ox. hs one ny. 0 35 
Ahn’s Third German Book, price ° 0 45 
ras ourtn German Books price 2, Ue ORONO Vs 0 50 


Where an advanced Reader is considered desirable, the authorized text-book shall be 
Ahn’s First German Reader, price 50 cents, and where the study of German grammar 
and composition is considered desirable by the trustees and Inspector, the authorized 
text-book shall be Klotz’s German Grammar, price 60 cents. 


These text-books shall be introduced into the Public Schools where the study of 
the German language is required by the trustees in addition to English, without delay ; 
and after the Ist of January, 1891, shall be exclusively used. That trustees and 
teachers may understand their position with regard to the use of unauthorized text-books, 
the following sections from the Public Schools Act are given :—(See Revised 
Statutes, 1887, Chap. 225, and the Regulations of the Department.) 


Unauthorized Text-books, 


205, No teacher shall use or permit to be used as text-books, any books in a Model 
or Public School, except such as are authorized by the Education Department ; and no 
portion of the legislative or municipal grant shall be paid by the Inspector to any 
school in which unauthorized books are used. 


206. Any unauthorized text-book in actual use in any Public or Model School may 
be changed by the teacher of such school for any other authorized text-book in the same 
subject, on the written approval of the trustees and the Inspector, provided always such 
change is made at the beginning of a school term, and at least six months after such 
approval has been given. 


‘207. In case any teacher or other person shall negligently or wilfully substitute 
any unauthorized text-book in place of any authorized text-book in actual use upon the 
same subject in his school, he shall, for each such offence, on conviction thereof before a 
Police Magistrate or Justice of the Peace, as the case may be, be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding $10, payable to the municipality for Public School purposes, together with 
costs, as the Police Magistrate or Justice may think fit. 

Section 183 says: “ It shall be the duty of the Inspector to withhold his order for 
the amount apportioned from the legislative or municipal grant to any school section 
where the teacher uses or permits to be used as a text book, any book not authorized by 
the Department.” 
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By Regulation 7, sub-section 9, approved in 1885, ‘* It is the duty of Inspectors to 
see that no text-books are placed in the hands of the pupils except those authorized for 
their use. Under the disguise of being books for home study, many unauthorized text- 
books are introduced into the school. This should be prevented by the Inspector in the 
exercise of his authority as an officer of the Education Department. 


Teachers should study English. 


It is very desirable that teachers rot familiar with the English language should 
apply themselves at once to the study of English. 


Not only shall the teacher conduct in the English language every exercise and 
recitation from the prescribed English text-book, but communication between teacher 
and pupil in matters of discipline, and in the management of the school shall be in 
English, except so far as this is impracticable by reason of the pupils not understanding 
English. 


Course or Stupy 1n Forms I. IJ. anp III. 


Colloquial Eesercises in English. 


Pupils who have little or no knowledge of English should, on entering school, be 
taught the names of common objects, as those seen in the school-room, in the play-ground, 
in the street, on the farm, in the pupils’ homes, articles of food, parts of the body, etc. 

When a few names have been learned, the pupil should be required to use them in 
phrases and sentences. 

This course should be followed for some time before reading is begun and until the 
pupil has acquired a considerable vocabulary. 

The new words in the reading lessons should be taught orally in this way before 
the lessons are read. 

This plan should be followed in every form and till the pupil is able to converse 
freely in English. 


Reading. 


In Form I. the Public School Readers, Parts I. and II., and Ahn’s First German 
book should be used. 


In Horm II. the Public School Second Reader, and Ahn’s Second German Book 
should be used. 


In Form III. the Public School Third Reader, and Ahn’s Third German Book, 
should be used. 


In order that the pupil may fully understand the meaning of what he reads and 
that his vocabulary may be enlarged, he should be required to give orally and in 
writing, the meaning of English words, phrases and sentences in other English words, 
phrases and sentences. 

Special drill in pronunciation should be given in each form. Selected passages in 
prose and verse should be committed to memory. 


Writing and Spelling. 


Form I.—Copying on slates, lessons from blackboard and Reader. 
Form II.—<As for Form I., with easy oral exercises and dictation ; copy books. 
Form III.—Writing on slates, oral exercises, dictation, writing in copy books. 
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Grammar and Composition. 


The instruction should consist of a progressive series of exercises, oral and written, 
in the correct use of language ; practice in sentence building; the correction of common 
errors in conversation ; parts of speech and their inflections. Teachers should use 
especial care in training pupils to express themselves accurately in all their answers to 
questions. 

Geography. 

The teacher should give his pupils a knowledge of direction and boundaries by 
reference to local circumstances with which pupils are familiar, such as the school house 
and its surroundings. Definitions, asfar as possible should be drawn from the pupil 
through his own observations of nature, or by means of the map of the World, of 
America and of Canada. Map drawing should be practised in each form. 


History. 


A few of the leading events in English and Canadian History should be impressed 
upon the pupils by means of conversation. Reference to the part played by the men 
and women whose names occur in the reading lessons should be dwelt upon by the 
teacher. An outline of the system of government prevailing in the country should be 
given to the pupils. 


Arithmetic. 


The first four simple rules should be thoroughly mastered. Accuracy and expert 
ness in these should be made a special object. Problems to be solved by analysis should 
be given. Mental Arithmetic, Compound Rules and Reduction. 


Drawing. 


The exercises in parts I. and II. of the Public School Readers or the Kindergarten 
series of Drawing Books should be used, or the Public School Drawing Course, numbers 
1, 2 and 3. 


General Directions. 


In following the Course of Study herein prescribed, the greater part of the pupil’s 
time in the First and Second Forms will be occupied by colloquial exercises, and in 
learning to read in German and English. The course in other subjects should consist 
mainly of blackboard exercises, and oral instruction adapted to the attainments and 
capacity of the pupils without a text book. When the pupil enters the Third Form his 
knowledge of English should be sufficient to enable him to use all the English text-books 
authorized for the ordinary Public School, so far as the Course of Study makes this 
necessary. ‘Teachers will, therefore be expected so to prepare their pupils in English 
before entering the Third Form as to render this course practicable. 


CouRSE oF Stupy IN Form LV. 


In the Fourth Form, Ahn’s Fourth German Book may, if deemed desirable by the 
Trustees and the Inspector, be used by pupils learning German, alternately with the 
Public School Fourth Reader in English. Klotz’s German Grammar may, under similar 
limitations, be used in addition to the authorized English text-books on this subject. The 
course of study prescribed in the Regulations for Public Schools should be strictly 
followed in every subject. Pupils, before leaving this form, should be fit to pass the 
entrance examination into High Schools. For advanced German reading, Ahn’s First 
German Reader should be used. 
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Time Limit. 


As the time to be devoted to the study of English in schools where the German 
language prevails, depends upon the knowledge of English possessed by the pupils upon 
entering school, no time limit for the study of English can be fixed, the necessities of 
his pupils being the teacher’s best guide in this matter. It shall be the duty of the 
Inspector, however, to see that the subjects prescribed for each form are taught efficiently 
and that the study of German does not encroach upon the time necessary to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of English. 


Toronto, Dec., 1889. 
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DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS—OouNnTY Mopex Scuoors; Tracuers’ Institutes ; PRo- 
vinciaL NoRMAL AND Mopet ScHOOLs. 


COUNTY MODEL SCHOOLS. 
General Conditions. 


63. The County Board of Examiners for each county or group of counties shall set 
apart at least one Public School as a Model School for the professional training of Third 
Olass Teachers, subject to the approval of the Education Department. 


64. In order to entitle a Public School to be ranked and used for Model School pur- 
poses, the following conditions must be complied with :— 


(1) The Principal shall hold a First Class Departmental Certificate and have at least 
three years’ experience as a Public School teacher. 


(2) There shall be not fewer than three assistants holding at least Second Class 
Provincial Certificates. 


(3) The equipment of the school shall be at least equal to that required by the 
regulations for the Fourth Form of a Public School. 


(4) A room for Model School purposes, in addition to the accommodation required 
for the Public School, shall be provided either in the same building or elsewhere equally 
convenient. 


(5) The Principal shall be relieved of all Public School duties during the Model 
School term, and the assistant provided for this purpose shall, under the direction of the 
Principal, take charge of Public School work only. 


65. The Principal shall report to the Chairman of the Board of Examiners at the 
close of the session the status of each teacher-in-training, as shown by the daily register. 


66. The teachers-in-training shall attend regularly and punctually during the whole 
Model School term, and shall be subject to the discipline of the Principal, with an appeal, 
jn case of dispute, to the Chairman of the County Board of Examiners. 


67. The teachers-in-training shall be subjected to an examination in Practical Teach- 
ing at the close of the session, and also to a written examination on papers prepared by 
the Centrai Committee, the results of which, on the percentage fixed by the County 
Board of Examiners, shall determine their final standing. 


68. In any county where there are two or more Model Schools, the County Board 
shall distribute the teachers-in-training equally among the different schools, and in cases 
where there may be a deficiency of room in any Modei School, the County Board may 
give the preference of admission to such as have obtained the highest number of marks 
at the non-professional examination. 
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69. Boards of Trustees may impose a fee of not more than five dollars on each 
teacher-in-training, and in addition thereto the County Board of Examiners may impose 
a fee on each teacher-in-training not exceeding two dollars as an examination fee in lieu 
of the amount chargeable against the county for conducting the professional examination. 


70. There shall be one session of fifteen weeks in each Model School during the 
year, beginning on the first day of September. 


71. Each Model School shall be visited at least once during the session by the 


Departmental Inspector, and twice by the County Inspector in whose District such Model 
School is situated. 


Course of Study. 


72. The Course of Study in County Model Schools shall embrace the following :— 


(1) The Theory and Practice of Hducation.—School Organization and Management, 


and Methods of Instruction in all the subjects prescribed for Forms I.-IV. of the Public 
Schools, 


(2) Practical Teaching.—Such practice in teaching as will cultivate correct methods 


of presenting subjects to a class and develop the art of school government. 


(3) Temperance and Hygiene.—A course in Temperance and Hygiene based on the 


Manual of Hygiene for Normal and Model Schools, omitting chapters I., VIL, VIIL., 
IX., and XVI. | 


(4) School Law and Regulations. —A knowledge of School Law and the Regulations, 
so far as they relate to the duties of Pubiic School teachers and pupils. 


(5) Music.—As prescribed for forms I.-IV. of the Public Schools, 
(6) Drill and Calisthenics.— Houghton’s Physical Culture. 


Text Books, 


73. Every teacher-in-training shall supply himself with the text-books prescribed 
for use in the first four forms of a Public School ; Baldwin’s Art of School Management 
(Canadian Edition) ; The Manual of Hygiene ; and Houghton’s Physical Culture. 


Final Examination. 


_ 74, The final examination shall be adjudged by the County Board of Examiners on 
the following subjects and in accordance with the following schedule of marks :—Theory 
of Education, 100 marks ; Methods, 200 marks ; Hygiene, 50 marks; School Law and 
Regulations, 50 marks ; Music, 50 marks ; Drill and Calisthenics, 50 marks ; Practical 
teaching, 400 marks (200 on the report of the Principal and 200 by the Board), In 
the first four subjects, papers will be submitted by the Education Department, In 
Music and Drill and Calisthenics the Board shall accept the results of an examination 
held by the Principal, or conduct a special examination, ag it may deem expedient. The 
Board shall have power to reject any candidate who may show himself deficient in 
scholarship. © 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 


75, In each county or inspectoral division, a Teachers’ Institute shall be formed, 
the object of which shall be to read papers and discuss matters having a practical bearing 
on the daily work of the schoolroom. 


76. The officers of the Institute shall be a president, vice-president, and secretary- 
treasurer, ‘T'here shall also be a management committee of five. The officers of the 
Institute and the management committee shall be elected annually, 
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77. There shall be at least one meeting of the Institute each year, extending over 
two or more days, to be called the annual meeting, for the election of officers and the 
discussion of such matters as may be submitted by the management committee. 


78. Another meeting, arrangements for which should be made at the annual meet- 
ing of the Institute for the county or inspectoral division, may be held during the year ; — 
or in lieu thereof a series of Township Institutes may be held in the townships or union 
of townships in the county. 


79. The session of the annual meeting on the first day shall be from 10 a.m. to 12 m. 
and from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on the second day from 9 a.m. to 12 m., and from 2 p.m. to 
4 p.m. A public meeting shall always be held on the evening of the first day’s session. 


80. The time and place for holding the annual meeting will be arranged by the Educa- 
tion Department on consultation’ with the Inspector or Inspectors of the county or 
inspectoral division. A copy of the programme should be sent to every teacher in the 
county or inspectoral division, at least one month before the time of the meeting. All 
questions and discussions foreign to the Teacher’s work shall be avoided. 


81. A portion of the afternoon of the second day at every annual meeting should be. 
set apart for discussing such matters as affect the relations between the Teacher and the 
Trustees, of which special notice should be given by the Secretary to every Board of 
Trustees in the county or inspectoral division. The actual travelling expenses of one 
representative from each Board of Trustees may be allowed by the Board for attendance 
in all such cases. 


82. It shall be the duty of every Public School teacher to attend continuously all 
the meetings of the Institute held in his county or inspectoral division, provided the time 
-so spent shall not exceed two school days in each half year, and in the event of his in- 
ability to attend, to report to his inspector, giving reasons for his absence. 


83. It shall be the duty of the Inspector to furnish the secretary of the Institute 
with a list of the teachers in his county or inspectoral division. From this list’the roll 
shall be called at the opening of each session. He shall also report to the Department 
on the form prescribed. 


PROVINCIAL NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 


Normal Schools. 


84, There shall be two sessions of the Provincial Normal Schools in each year: The 
first, opening on the third Tuesday in January, and closing on the third Friday in June ; 
the second, opening on the third Tuesday in August, and closing not later than the 
twenty-second of December. 


85. The hours of daily work shall be from 9 a.m. to 12 m., and from 1.30 p.m. to 
3.30 p.m. The daily sessions shall be opened and closed as prescribed in the Regulations 
for Public Schools. 


86. The students shall lodge and board at such houses only as are approved by the 
Principal ; and shall not be out of their boarding-houses after 10 p.m, Ladies and gentle- 
men shall not board at the same house. Communication between the sexes is strictly 
prohibited, except in the school room by permission of the Principal or one of the Masters. 


87. The Principal shall be responsible for the discipline and organization of the 
Normal School students ; he shall prescribe the duties of the Masters, subject to the 
approval of the Minister of Education ; he shall cause such examinations to be held from 
time to time as may be deemed necessary, and keep a record of the same ; he shall give 
such directions to the officers of the Normal School as will secure the efficiency of the 
service. 


88. The Masters shall be responsible to the Principal for the discipline and general 
progress of their classes ; they shall report monthly to the Principal the standing of each 
student in the subjects of their departments, and, daily, the absence of any student from 
their classes 
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89. Every student shall attend regularly and punctually all the classes during the 
term ; he shall conduct himself with becoming courtesy towards his teachers and fellow- 
students ; he shall make reparation for all damage caused by him to furniture or other 
property belonging to the school ; he shall submit to such discipline as may be required 
by the Principal or Masters of the Normal School, and shall conduct such classes in the 
Model School, and teach such subjects, as may be directed, under the supervision of the 
teachers of the Normal and Model Schools. 


90. The course of study and training in the Normal Schools shall be as follows :— 
(1) History of Education ; Science of Education ; School Organization and Management ; 
Methods of teaching each subiect on the programme of studies for Public Schools ; (2) 
Practice in Managing Olasses and in Teaching in the Model School ; (3) Instruction in 
Temperance and Hygiene, Agriculture, Reading, Writing, Drawing, Music, Drill and 
Calisthenics ; (4) Lectures in such subjects as may be prescribed by the Minister of 
Education. 


91. At the close of each term an examination shall be conducted by the Centra 
Committee, in the History of Education, the Science of Education, School Organization 
and Methods of Teaching. An examination in Temperance and Hygiene, Agriculture, 
Reading, Writing, Drawing, Music, Drill and Calisthenics shall be conducted by the 
Principal, unless otherwise ordered by the Minister of Education. ‘There shall be no 
written examination in the subjects on which lectures simply are delivered, but any 
student reported as inattentive and negligent shall forfeit any honors he may be entitled 
to in other subjects. 


92. The final examination shall be adjudged according to the following schedule of 
marks :—History of Education, 50; Science of Education, 125; School Organization 
and Management, 125 ; Methods in English, Mathematics and Natural Science, 250 (125 | 
each) ; Practical Teaching in the Model School, 500 (250 on the report of the Principal 
and Masters, and 250 on the report of the Central Committee); Temperance and 
Hygiene, Agriculture, Reading, Writing, Drawing, Music, Drill and Calisthenics, 50 each. 
At the final examination in Practical Teaching, the examiners shall be guided by the 
following rules : 


Instructions to Hnaminers. 


(1) The regular hours for assembling and dismissing the Model School Divisions 
shall be strictly adhered to. 


(2) The full time of 20 minutes shall be given to each lesson taught by a student, 


(3) Not more than 6 lessons shall be taught before an examiner in the forenoon, and 
not more than 4 in the afternoon. 


(4) Each student shall teach 2 lessons. 


(5) The su¥ject of the first lesson shall be given to the student the day before he is 
required to teach ; and the subject of the second lesson shall be given 40 minutes before 
the lesson is to be taught. 


(6) After a lesson has been assigned, no hint or assistance of any kind shall be given 
to a student by any examiner, or Normal or Model School teacher. 


(7) After a lesson has been taught, no information or opinion as to the student’s 
standing shall be given to the student by the examiner. 


(8) Both lessons taught by a student shall be marked by the same examiner. 


(9) The examiner appointed by the Minister of Education to have the oversight of 
the examination shall, in connection with the Principal of the Normal School, arrange a 
time-table for the examination ; and shall, on consultation with the teachers of the Model 
School, assign the lessons to the students who are to teach before the examiners, but care 
must be taken not to assign both lessons in the same form or in the same subject. 
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(10) Immediately after the close of the examination each examiner shall send to the 
Minister of Education an alphabetical list of the candidates with the marks assigned for 
practical teaching and for any subject of the written examination which he has examined. 


(11) All reports in connection with the examination shall be considered by the 
examiners as strictly confidential. 


(12) If from any unforeseen cause the Regulations of the Department, or instruc- 
tions herein set forth, are varied in any particular case, the examiner shall report such 
variation fully to the Minister of Education at the close of the examination. 


(13) Unless absolutely necessary, the regular teacher in charge of the class should 
not be present during the examination of the students in practical teaching, 


93. A minimum of 50 per cent. of the marks obtainable for practical teaching, of 
334 per cent. of the marks obtainable in each of the other subjects, and 50 per cent. of the 
aggregate marks, shall be required to entitle the candidate to a certificate. Any candidate 
who obtains 50 per cent. in each subject, and 75 per cent. of the aggregate, shall be entitled, 
to a certificate with honors. The Central Committee shall have power to reject any 
candidate who may show himself deficient in scholarship. 


Model Bahools 


94, The Head Master and Head Mistress of each Model School shall act under the 
direction of the Principal of the Normal School to which the Model School is attached, 
and shall be responsible to him for the order, discipline, and progress of the pupils 
attending the boys’ and girls’ Model Schools respectively. 

95. The terms of the Model Schools shall correspond to those in High Schools, and, 
except to fill up vacancies, pupils shall be admitted only at the beginning of a term. 


96. The Regulations respecting pupils in Public and High Schools shall apply to the 
pupils of the Model School, subject to such variations as may be approved by the Minister 
of Education on the report of the Principal. 


Toronto, Dec., 1889. 


APPORTIONMENT OF LEGISLATIVE PuBLic ScuooL, GRANT FoR 1890. 


The apportionment of the Grant to the several Municipalities is based upon the 
latest returns of population for the year 1889, and the division between the Public and 
Separate Schools on the average attendance of that year, as reported by the Inspectors, 
Public School Boards, and Separate School Trustees respectively. 


While the Separate Schools will receive their portion of the Grant direct from the 
Department, that of the Public Schools will be paid, according to this Schedule, through 
the respective county, city, town and village treasurers. 


The County Councils—whose duty it is to raise from the several townships in their 
counties a sum at least equal to the amounts respectively apportioned to each county— 
are reminded that all the supporters of Roman Catholic Separate Schools are exempt trom 
any rate to be levied for this purpose. 


Toronto, May, 1890. 


Pusiic ScHooL APPORTIONMENT TO COUNTIES FOR 1890, for which an Assessment is to be 
made by the County Council in the several Townships in each County, sufficient to 
raise an amount at least equal to the amount apportioned to each County. 


All Roman Catholic Separate School supporters are exempt from any rate for such purpose. 


L COUNTYCOR- BRANT. 


Municipalities, Apportionment. 
BPN INA CONS E26 ats, eS oI lt a $787 00 
TERSUMIC ESD oases « nad eine ins ea aa ty ea 572 00 
PTA em pOUb as Sak se ec la eos 4s 343 00 
WOES GATS a ices te 93 00 
CDINOIENG ES) oo ae ne a 159 00 

LDS es cc AAO ED TOT A a $1934 00 


2. COUNTY OF BRUCE. 


EMDOIIAT Gr tds peek kee) Cteie! kh Ae aes $153 00 
Amabel (including $133 for 1889)......... 427 00 
Exe rank te AMEN Ce Key tbe fae iin 327 00 
_ EVEN aca ee 523 00 
BeICOl e yutt me De Ve AN Oe Lie ae et 408 OC 
Perici! fcc termes ee Seu P pines Oe Leg ly ed 362 00 
Cilross,. 63.68 Mrs ney ee ee ER ee reh i do 448 00 
BPRCUOT. .. Sales het oma eras Lae eas bs 163 00 
RORMOESTIG: etree Uae i, os Sea ew CRY 364 00 
CURSE OTe) Pe Ay ce Rael Viale PA che a en ae a 373 00 
LL VEZO; U2 EN Gi EI eC ie Oe ae Ra on ee 479 00 
BMCARCING HE Che ech ees oe de ag eee! 418 00 
PmLORGR ARR utr aay ha ls Newsy Shea diy ARMS 35C 00 
Lindsay and St. Edmunds............... 140 00 
SAN OOI PE Sea eh sks eae eles e ee chee Ae 219 00 

BEORAle eR ea ate rhe ap ek be PU faa $5154 00 


3. COUNTY OF CARLETON. 


ONES: oo A $310 00 
ee OOS AS SSRIS Ree eae, hen 624 00 
RGM URTMMEID. 5 Fey). td shu cieoasclecn c's vcs ac 328 00 
COMODO NON os Fock dowenende es 297 00 
IERIE Coa, >), 5 ah er oi ee 276 00 
ESTO Ty BE |e 114 00 
DEAPIDOPOUCI MM 197 00 
NCCE EN ae rae 1060 OC 
CCCI CAC ae bu J.) a ar 497 00 
SOMME OTIAY yt. cadet REMMI Atle oooh clas 110 00 

ANS Le $3813 00 


4, COUNTY OF DUFFERIN. 


EViaranthieswee be iui a ah ee ee $444 00 
Muratairaxa, Hast, .. ois... ds cess BO ete 384 00 
Beer eae i or ieee 322 00 
Beet aNCCNONPRAR se. oa ceeds cave eee 556 00 
LOND RL rrr roe 637 00 
TSE EIS ys co Ok or rr rene 590 00 
“OTE TAMES a 0S Je SS $2933 00 


SSS SE ea re 


5. COUNTY OF ELGIN. 


Municipalities. Apportionment. 
DUA DOCOM RDA Ne, tle eit e we vcore $569 00 
Nee ig Ee a eae a Me Se res eR ial in CN 444 00 
Dorchester, South ice cle cc ae 183 00 
LIVES Tay pes Nea rune shabelin SI Nila eR, . 466 00 
Vala I de east, so Oey ind Motu nest ae 470 00 
SOMMER Wace Canet k ae! ACC a Men ca Cam 553 00 
PL RPUOUG ter NE cee) ee OAR ROME eager 600 00 

LOGals er aa is scion | uiley Ones ARNOT sean) 


6. COUNTY OF ESSEX. 


AMOCAONT 1. PU aA Eee NOe RE a IY ie $222 00 
Colchester North. o.a. tee eee ae 214 00 
y Sonn wre eae cree Sepa eae 308 00 
(TOstlelds WNOLE Finis lye oe aL OPN Hon 223 00 
At PRL Ry ots My A MY Mee, Ba ie 233 00 
NERIASEONE, Ge Ne Mh hea a ahi a hay 342 00 
NES ei eur ene e wer a er Cen aT 121 00 
Dare ae en Mrr WN eR ba ere heh aw 432 00 
Pelee telanduyadiuyce pean hey hse eae eas 37 00 
ROG Hesbeney Metin cue tek burst Ln Nt 303 00 
Sandwich) Mast cece: as uae ene Khee har 601 00 
ia VV GSEs. Man rete pithith, Heakin rae, ri Rhone 287 00 
Tilbury, WW esbayse, tea IONS VA 513 00 
BOL es 28 ga bs See AU $3836 00 


SOUT I@ are GAP dana ear sd ¢. akee eh A Ns $ 63 00 
BCA ORG Xe Oe Ne enti cy Me Li emis 181 00 
Clarendon and) Miller’) ins. des ., pone 101 00 
Hinchinbrockee tien 2h ah As 2 ea 145 00 
ELoworlstand creme alain te le olen ee 38 00 
IC OING DEGMre sa Cie) Cie keel eS hae, oak 132 00 
ISTH S LOn homer hatin. ae in hae cat fe ie ele fl 317 00 
Icoupioorouelt tema ccc eye scene cen OD) 
COLO acres MAIS ied My eel Otel tieG ede 107 00 
ID Toi Staonal POU PI a COMO 120 00 
Palmerston and Canonto................ 88 00 
BERNA LOTT ay resol lea DALE nha eae a Aut tes 317 00 
POG IAC cee tithe ae Leo eng ea 299 00 
PCOREIDGLONM Gee aur caeeet hoe, eee PCE 240 00 
NV Ole lelaniomrccr i hase, te Retnnme 144 00 


8. COUNTY OF GREY. 


ATUCINOSI Guha ae Mis fee RU geet eet Aerk ee #421 00 
Bentinck starr saas A: Shak hate (LN CUA Bon 578 00 
Collin wioad ote Aout) uso 2 sats ge ae 432 00 
DCT VRS tagUe ta oe x Eg TA OE ek ira eer iii f 255 00 
LDP a CUS) AE Naren ae eee ee aa me REN 407 (9 


Pusiic ScHooL, APPORTIONMENT To OCountTiES—Continued. 
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COUNTY OF GREY—OContinued. 


Municipalities. Apportionment. 
GU PUTAS ach oetive cr eret «apts vis suebuen sabi 366 00 
CUT CU ine Sercneytsictadt amps tke ten theca sani 340 00 
Vo and tami oce cane seas ses or eta mals 413 00 
RSP Pe like Ge ene yt Bale ichct59 01% lela whe 4 a eleenatadte 387 00 
INOEINA MOV Mune iicas come Coren Masha aaa ole 655 00 
ORDO VE ee ee tere esasecee cecal ah ate tem ae 393 00 
2EOP OU dae ec concdoe ss out eee ectpiets Le cone grog 327 00 
RAE aM ole retire Sosa nee are 130 00 
SS EMRE VAT TRC OIL Gi 15 6. ate le iol tees she isha elarerahev tobe a, 424 00 
Sblavian Wil seigvis Os ses Udo sain ken 37 00 
SVGaMial «kas sessile tse ese hs eau hin .++- 448 00 

LOLA Geena Met On Rees Cae Mes 86413 00 


Claiponoug ly. a2 9 tia wis alate late a Mislecate eiaianee $120 00 
Cayuga, Norby has schwinn gate, wails 219 00 
Strela cc eaiatte hela ican OM icoa aes a a 

PIAS in crate a lie eee eee none Meee 107 0 
UAE RCS Sas Ge eT ire rathic Daince Rua g 209 00 
OO CY AE DAL ee One OMS G SERA Ta i be bbe 205 00 
POAT Reale a sia cian alerting rtat Qcapencents 227 00 
robes: Nets Bh eee iicanes Baa BUC rule bcs EERO gA GP Coa Fo 282 00 
SSIPEEDTOOICS: Weer lees ie hE Otol niee ol fovallay wae 49 00 
VIAL OLG Te Ga ttre ty weal quartet atlas arab 538 00 
PG Usleera reat hee ee A reeset ann ee $2063 00 


10. COUNTY OF HALIBURTON. 


Amsonand Mindon... si)... sos Inada ate $33 00 

GPA Bis Be rap tak eb et Se eT OO pein tn RM Me EA ro 65 00 

Clyde, Burton, Dudley, Dysart, Harcourt, 
Harburn, Eyre, Guilford, Havelock, etc. 112 00 


Glamorgan FAY Pe ok TO Be P 52 00 
Lutterworth.... . ..: esp sell Mot ik Va Seem 48 00 
IME Rhaye evel: OR ale gees Cnet ears eee ea 134 00 
DVO MIOUU nee aetetr s Dane ne slstec Deron 39 00 
SNOW COU eon ee coed pee cla Wath sete Aiea 92 00 


Stanhope, Sherbourne and McClintock. . 57 00 


Vota «cach art Astin la hmaealels. Rsleho alee $632 00 


11. COUNTY OF HALTON, 


IP PIOMNO Gin k. ales talpiciat sate gictcpe hepa ieee $523 00 
IN BESARAWOV A lic ic in sais ashe eee an eee 326 00 
INGIBGI ee eh es Penns cee an 386 00 
PWT Shits 05's a ste Bly w oats 'a tetelancce wbuwiee biges 48% 00 

BREE Lelie tare iene Cane can te ate rela me $1718 00 


12. COUNTY OF HASTINGS. 


PATlow An NV AVO Goro. cuatana os cae eee $120 00 
Elzevir and Grimsthorpe................ 124 00 
Faraday and Dungannon.,.............. 171 00 
Herschel and Monteagle............2 0 161 00 
|UD UTTER EOS 6 Open di AB Fu copie Rae Ap or 650 00 
MT CREPE L OCHO oo ss5 ee fu oe a Dee 267 00 
McClure, Wicklow and Bangor.......... 79 00 


COUNTY OF HASTINGS— Continued. 


Municipalities. Apportionment. 
Madoc tih.csl. we. eee ee 468 00 
Marmoratand’ hake...) ee 212 00 
Rawdon sie os Dae ie a 363 00 
Sidney. 2. Bais sO Oe 468 00 
Dhara ay kent ceca Ne ae 542 00 
dudor andi@ashel. | 3 Ce ales 99 00 
Laimeriek 0 mi bhi hae ad 55 00 
Wollaston’ (.0U atthe seen teen Feeanane 87 00 
AV endinapa ccs Vu eee eek we OO 513 00 

Dotalees nee ke ees eee Ce ee $4379 00 


MASTBOIG ine ogi ie ay Aotek alee De oe $443 00 
Colborne hdc tae geen oe 246 00 
Goderich.c i. 10s seer hts 8 ee 314 00 
Greyes Was, CON! Ae ie ea 467 00 
TLayigeuegs Beet, ie eee i eee . 469 00 
Howickicnic4 6. te acta seo ee ae 555 00 
Hullettq foley 20. or: one en ane 386 00 
MGR O yo cit ns as cae tt ee eee 346 00 
Nearttept es er Ae cate leer, a 380 00 
Stanley... Bis\a o! oie Glos praletes iat ha oe ann oe ee 294 00 
Stephen yAut Wi We cere ee Ai ie aa ae aan 464 00 
Duckersniths uec.ctuets ieee ee eee 312 00 
Tarnberry, chai cess ree ee eee 294 00 
Wisborne Wiis cag sie Joe ae ae 293 00 
Wawanosh, ELAS. sedan a, 247 00 
West sa han Saray Vern eae 247 00 
Potala boc an ee ede 5757 00 


Caind eri ach sab veiddi. Ghia a ale ne ee) $332 00 
Chatham 6 nad te ieee 502 00 
Dover lig ac be ce et eee On eee 483 00 
Harwiehie a6 ets iG ey ee 610 00 
FLOW aid ofa deiis oes died Seis at 395 00 
OPO RUAR Ly clo | a 2s A oraan sabi eo. 316 00 
Raleigh) win scky view Ay ba ee Aeeeiaee sane 512 00 
FLORIO) } OP Rae ak ke aii Cae ame 148 00 
Riloury; Hast: <a, canker ie. one 260 00 
ZiGHO FPN THE wie Arte Cale ea Age 157 00 

Potalegs te tee ack woe es ee $3715 00 


BOsangyueeeey 3icc.h0.etieind ae eee oe cae $332 00 
Brooke: 30. ie} oteaacien75 eee epee es oe 396 00 
Dawiths s) Sein a ee een 310 00 
Envios lens).0 oe ho eee os eke 590 00 
NY PGR. sites em ee tect ae 311 00 
Mo Gre gers sig sale roe ion eee 600 00 
Plgmptons occas er ne eee 481 00 
Sarva scyeaen ss eaten eeee Sees cae ee 265 00 
Soma brags): osteo gitee ce iec a a ee 400 00 
Warwick. 2:3) ts een manatee nae es 388 00 

Oba ec, Sone cote eae ee $4073 00 


Pusiic ScHoot APPORTIONMENT TO CounTiES—Continued. 


16. COUNTY OF LANARK. 


Municipalities. Apportionment. 
POPE UDAE Di scene re meme ET cts Lis cece se $318 00 
dT An TL te Nl aR 210 00 
Burgess, N Dic Menu cae Lied doy 125 00 
Dalhousie and Sherbrooke, North,....... 256 00 
Darlingoen (aww he sais as) dna ath 79 00 
PUM OUdaNe Meee Ss rece, a ke 255 00 
Bilmsleves Nort aves oe uses boca cw s es 150 00 
ASSET Se ang Noe Aa en 220 00 
LOCH SAE:. Joe SR ee ee 89 00 
LMIDVEXT EET OANA Le Sai eel at ean Sty GeO 245 00 
1 (Oy SEATS ag Se A UM ch a a a 221 00 
| RODTT SEG 1 el NO AM nO 295 00 
Siesbisote: POUL MEE Ce Pap Un ot 114 00 

TICSS AE BO capa: lah la Neca Aba Mi doe $2577 00 


17. COUNTY OF LEEDS. 


Bastard and Burgess, South............. $403 00 
Crosby, INGO) Dp lied Pi ale ane a ee ae a 141 00 
DOUUN Arne Tata ec an nan 214 00 
Bilizabethtow ey a tuiiit, 320s cals wis. so s's et, 015.00 
lingley te quclens Mein en accra Un | 94 00 
EST CLOV oe) ieee ie toney ote ice et ot) TT 245 00 
Leeds and Landsdowne, PP rontis, feo ae 382 00 
gE CoE eae Paes ee 268 00 

Yonge-and scott, Rear... oo. )s Leese Ne 251 00 
Yonge Front, and Escott pen PLL Mee OL 323 00 
OLD tie ect ae Bae cd eae : .. $2836 00 


174. COUNTY OF GRENVILLE. 


MATEO IESE, utes crs antn ashes Aa nisin alviaisdaven stoi $544 00 
Edwardsburg eres stan faerie ist st 467 00 
Clow er, COOUL Ii se ot een’ is ys OR 101 00 
Ortord idea urt ste ect eet. 393 00 
Ve a hbo BS a We Gen ek 234 00 

BPA Ge ai ene RO nd Berne eek She $1739 00 


18. COUNTY OF LENNOX AND 


oie ADDINGTON. 
FN ONS) U6) HAVEL CES 90 ak OR re a i $ 70 00 
SNORE AA EVER (SL) a a eR 118 00 
Anglesea, Effingham and Kaladar....... 118 00 
Camden, Kast meme ee. oe ee 609 00 
Denbigh, Abingerand Ashby............ 100 00 
WUE CSCOW Dos si oe oe ee eh oh eG 372 00 
Fredericksburg, Northaee, onc. 25 i Ohie' 187 00 
OUR Me ase rani.” 120 00 
PRC ORONO oo.) so vice a oe o's Cad 284 00 
LAUT 2 eel a Zh iP 258 00 
{LOU S  ihageR E38 eae $2236 00 


STIMU OT. mires ah pe oe oes’ osc p slo chorale $248 00 
REEIANEORL A Soa EMI cele, save w Fike ale ees 261 00 
BOS DOLOU RIL tee eel oy Sac sks «vel as 824 00 
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COUNTY OF LINCOLN—Continued 


Municipaltties. Apportionment. 
Gira Giitarh es se en eis oe Aaa Lite $242 00 
Grimsby, North) A Roe ar eee eis eaves 134 00 
OU GHA i linear ebenruy aM 184 00 

SOUR Teka Fo ERE HI RLS OO w we Lye 205 00 
ITAA PANS ROR ee MESA PSs tuk eN oe at ae 227 00 
Dotalin sc See tae oa a Een $1825 00 


20. COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 


BNC Ved ETS (25 RRR Le ge Ame a gn a A BA AE ak $350 00 
ISIGUULDIne ei Late es Ee seen h woked eee 305 00 
Caradon Meee wiigie a Mel noun Mies Wola! Raia 499 00 
Delaware sae aol eles eeu ow Ako 205 00 
Dorchester, N Sa Ae UNM oe chee hisheae aes 430 00 
Ei Frid vas Poy ai lol oe eae NV AM aon eee ath 315 00 
BY 02 |.» MID EMRIODL emery ee SAE Manan A NP lb at 9 331 00 
BOTs. Pee er tie a) ee ied ae 1097 00 
SLCC Bivra y cticict ter taia kero reniele ede Ge 395 00 
Mates ios ON r ee eid eed yaaa) Mame 202 00 
NE OS AMEIS tice ©, Wha ha hen Ad A eV Ee 336 00 
INDEROMLIIW O8b co Kewkad cos tenon aes 382 00 
Wioedtininsterc ii a. eal ee ree 981 00 
Williams, ast test eial ie areas Vane 213 00 
WV Rk i cata 1 ere at | ana 193 00 

EOE AL ciety nN Rea tc i pene $6234 00 


CHarlobtevilermckards esc VesA ste ee $462 00 
FLOURNGON eit eaten onion ieee ee 243 00 
INDidG let ais ips eit antago hana ae 406 00 
HOOWIIBOELCL. SOs 4 seins te Nhs RN oak Or eer ery 515 00 
Walsingham, Inia acd Tea AMA AM Edt Sill ts 283 00 

SOUth yuan Leen eee 304 00 
AUT DATES Cn oe, tenia eelane ica DAREN ha Nas) Ua 471 00 
WVOOCHOUREL NE Sener aNG ytiee rinun tr soe eo tae 297 00 


Alin witknun cies Giils Mises cha Ue ee eee, $132 00 
Briphvpn ess. cue epee Cet ake See ies 334 00 
COVAD SG Eo ult s en alin Heda a 342 00 
PAlGianai is eee ee ue eal he nanan aie 522 00 
Ae Ee iih Sirah ate Cee eA Mtn aan A oaiN Mlb Retadagl, tt 550 00 
Monagionant Oath esc. ku uen cure 125 00 
NEG ray tne: ate hes Uhh a Reena thie 366 00 
TOPE VaR ee a Ne cra ceoaica ted Aen SAM eR iD 399 00 
Seymoan..’. vaste. Sle wot aN STAE ene eee eR A 391 00: 
ARON ORI asc gether oe tet SE apo $3161 00 
224. COUNTY OF DURHAM. 
Cantwele ltiecd on aie ayes, Ww, ee $246 00 
CET aH LS SOR NOR TT iy ee nce RR ALENT of ACY, 376 00 
GaP onir crae ity ene ints Ne ny cen 572 00 
Darin shows oo)4o 3.8 See: sroncscaraneee mee 578 00 
EVODae ettn te Sie amore) 5 oie theta ama 482 00 
IERIVVIOE EC ieceks « clldses eas octet Cee ereae ge 402 00 
fer Air air Os A SN RAN 6 $2656 00 
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23. COUNTY OF ONTARIO. 


Municipalities. Apportionment. 
OC ee tek ta nee sso asia y aicehoaig . $446 00 
Mars RTS SRI cfu rs, Cenelg RS POL PRIS PUPS Se 323 00 
JERR ECS ha Vo SUN A ee aE ER» al 735 00 
AIA AMEE rere atin cat adie es ahcie sabe ecm 144 00 
1 Sah Tel EER Sea Spiga EMR es bar Bese 497 00 
COLE ais wa. s APU ie Sslea cas svee AOL gee AG LESS 278 00 
SCO LOT csias a) bidiets atistin aod wate Rie Ala 72 00 
BiG CAM eck s fe ticity sis inte ake ciecee'e meaner 192 00 
AG) fort Cert hci tc eo eene om us intala uceene wate 393 00 
WLU QRUA St: acc lo varnal uate ean eesste ty tele tenste sf pOLL 00 
NVVGINME PIRI ss ocak © ae ow abies eis etd eas Miu are 311 00 
MP ObaLet Ath cinerea. Gee thaeloteceeke tiie $3762 00 


24. COUNTY OF OXFORD. 


EEE AA Cet OR CN US red ooo esta chee AG, Bie oto pons Seaatle $223 00 
AESTETN CUI ese uetatelcnsi start oketeeAaia ore ks dorcterer ees 569 00 
ADVE TE LUA TUN ete tates Srocelst eel oranerat eats chal anal aietelinraions 457 00 
ROUT I AAS ley SHA o Sai orton) Ain mnrmten cornstarch 356 00 
Norwich, INORG Ree aioe retain ketone ce 268 00 
SOU GIES aay ens iy sicher emer ties 307 00 
OPEN OFEM cpus eu eno ota wena 166 00 
: TASC TRACI AGACc eitie oan es 236 00 
< WCB Gierasch. Ciltte love aslo tes 253 00 
OUVA MOOS: «cei Cea vce de sl te eae wens ye 481 00 
(i) aL Pree Ae cary Grae ee OAS 8 320 00 
PI Stal sincera tee ine. koe Guia $3636 00 

25. COUNTY OF PEEL 
sh I CTT es a Op, oe Uae AL aR TAR il dle Sa Sn a ae Ap PS $365 00 
(TSM tier iopas Manic theca te lone Terme nee tara: 524 00 
CMO USCOUSY wares nadine els Geet Cau Mp tess 567 00 
(OrELOMLL OLONtOsn Sete ails site ect cme ieere 127 00 
NOVOUGOMMTT Ha eee rere mae 645 00 
6 REE DAES Sechan pe tars a ORD ADI ee Mar $2228 00 

26. COUNTY OF PERTH 
[ROONEY fs ne eA Seo I oe i bom aes A ae $353 00 
MOWING CON Ti et aain cs reich are ina to Re 329 00 
Easthope, INOTtD Gates et Ck VR 282 00 
SOuthinedaen soe tee. Need ie 224 00 
COM aa hones (ct a ERAS Oe eee ee 335 00 
IEA PR Ae rene ASS Stee STE ee oa at kee tan A 438 00 
PERU LER GOM Ame Rey cel ieR Ayele mmc e umes aa mata 271 00 
LN erEER nae Se lie Bae times tek 266 00 
Bee ta hse 3, 5 Satan ose Bae pega bie 352 00 
PCa tomas aa ssc yes haces ete ne ead 383 00 
NVa LDA GOME Aa ic he icics «6 REN SLL Se ae here eee 375 00 
EO ball artes tne ci oa eee $3608 00 


27. COUNTY OF PETERBOROUGH. 


BAPE OGLE oot aunt Pe eA RCL LSU te 199 00 
Belmont and. Methuen... 6.0.1 sdcaeae 260 00 
Burleigh, Anstruther and Chandos....... 156 00 
Pre aretnge tifa al ec Chee ee th eeit eS ae 248 00 


COUNTY OF PETERBOROUGH —Continued. 


Municipalities, Apportionment 
Daranierse ss oR hoas oo cee eae ee ee $228 00 
WISMOLS tk kere ee ues sco ee 102 00 
Galway and Cavendish........... ...ee. 88 00 
Hsevey. nek Cee Seen ee ea 122 00 
Monaghan, North tian nh eee 99 00 
Otonabeer ny th fas wce ete soem eaaem 409 00 
SOIATCIT Paes ar eran cape oeM Nar eten ates ON 332 00 

Tota atin sneae Menu ke as heen $2243 00 


PSL bye NEN eee PRM R CE CD IS $237 00 
Galedoniage. cnet cae a eee 171 00 
Hawkesbury, Hast cists busca see eee 315 00 
OBb) cuiea stale tien Re 174 00 

Longueuil. ace he) eae en 108 00 
Plantagenet; North? ..:,.<.4e eens 431 00 
‘ South: Ui. . Geer sane eae 299 00 

otal vin ake cer eyen ee ce heen $1735 00 


283. COUNTY OF RUSSELL. 


Camm brid ge thes, srs Secon ae een $175 00 
Clatencesrin enon oo ee ee 539 00 
Cumberland’. [Saad ce eee ne Sees 396 00 
Riisselly so. ih ct crew ahi cee ek eee 247 00 
Potalaey elias ocean $1357 00 

29. COUNTY OF PRINCE EDWARD 
PIG AS UTE. hey Cll peta hn ee $430 00 
7 616) ibe oa ae A ar iOS “aon The era UR 195 00 
EP alOwelt\b) stirs 9 0-0 ots ee 461 00 
PR er Mags a AS icon a tee en aa 213 00 
Marysburg, IN OFth Sho gus stasis eee 161 00 
BOUL BL: ater es es a 193 00 
POphiasburgess et, ke Orewa ee 270 00 
Rotel ed si; nae eo bak Ween il oe $1923 00 

30. COUNTY OF RENFREW. 
Pamaston hey slates a oak vee ti tony Se $306 00 
Ae ora. South ase we kins, dain ee eee 99 00 
Alicea: WrAasere 2. iiscca cc kad eee 218 00 
Bagotiand. Blythheld (....2. Gey amen 155 00 
VOUS aii . Bre cc 5s sdk acy ec eaher a RAS oe 46 00 
romney Tes See han tn ns Seen Re ate 202 00 
Brudenell and Lynedoch................ 161 00 
AS Welt At ee eee 1s eee te 137 00 
Griffith and Matawatchan...... ........ 74 00 
Hagarty, Jones, Sherwood, Richards and 

Bard Sen hn ue eee ee 201 00 
Head; Cisra anne Maria. oo 44 47 00 
tm Fan « ew Aan he eS 1 SY 5 PMR MES = 175 00 
INLEN Didics Saiccecats eee ec ee eee 415 00 
AML ORORG.i:.0 a eanlaevneoe eerie ie he cma 81 00 
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COUNTY OF RENFREW— Continued. 


Municipalities. Apportionment. 
ROCOWAWA D0; ne memes oo | he cs. $ 94 00 
Ratcliffe ‘and Raglan.maes, J... «se cee ss 103 00 
Rolph, Wylie, McKay and Buchanan.... 93 00 
EC OSE NY), 8 | Meester ee eg 310 00 
SODASEODOL meee ee ye ce elenreie eles eels 85 00 
PDI re fein a 0.4 0a ee ae 99 00 
IW Ostmoatinwsen ices secs sess cacde es 360 00 
Wilberforce and Algona, North......... 300 00 

SRGCA eta Hae TES URRT, (UY. coos 6 $3761 00 


PNA LENG co fasole ots aclb ee cme ME hs is $224 00 
JE ci A a le RA BI Me ale 488 00 
1 A Yo sl, UE NRO ic es Ra ce 08 ee be 355 00 
Sewillim bUryiaWy O86 Savion tie vee hers) odes 304 00 
1 COTES LN PORE Ara, Sau Somat nue ae CLINE ale aan 473 00 
Biatohedadlimt:(c tsa shee ooee eee. 38 00 
ECA OUCH ey ccs Nee os Le eee 440 00 
PNOtbAWASARAas ke) eit nc feds le ook 776 00 
Oeil ia eee ee I es a ae siaek 398 00 
(BYTE gs 5 1, ee Rd Ue a: Se 507 00 
DUNMIC Al age att ee ORIG hela vhaent 4 292 00 
Detar Aco ln teee bel) a eletalgtg are 421 00 
ETL Y Meee re trent cule sh eaeds oh, a ee, 367 00 
PROCUINAD LIN pee ek eee ey Bae oe aka 528 00 
PE OSSOLONTION eee. seule woh: .se.- 141 00 
DMORD ities Dit eet eid uae 270 00 
LORRI re ht cite ee UR ae Di $6022 00 


BITES WW Re aR RI ae Cees rE #548 00 
NIRC Hera teat N inc <1, eu meeee Le hed eaiee s 319 00 
(COSENE) SJ g iT cl eis Seni VID Ne Ecuraty oe A Led 623 00 
Ra RA AROUG INE Sy Conte eRe uel Che ccmd eee a 486 00 

ECS FA RAS Ss A Sel or Da $1976 00 


325. COUNTY OF DUNDAS, 


TG REN Co Bt ey ah i a SR a $506 00 
EGU GAIN ere ee ttyl eee 380 00 
NV ultgmsburp. enw. Aeesal. oa tee ees 486 00 
NV ATOOSEOL.( 1% ore ete e Oy bee OG Sa eloedelds 467 00 

EP OLaL ties: oR nee Titties $1839 00 


322. COUNTY OF GLENGARRY. 


CATIOLEOMIOUED:. o22 «sos tees ae Ue inne a $809 00 
ECON VOUS Ewe Oh. Lewes Vs eave Chava Ramee 623 00 
DSATICASU GIES fast vis, siarnie dc riot neste tein aee 452 00 
1 URCHIN) Reber ec ON ee Ls a ok ne 484 00 

SLOG Merron iii) cists ink cae me $2368 00 


33. COUNTY OF VICTORIA. 


Municipalities. Apportionment. 
BONITO A Ne arte: dines saecte cic iie Wie ic $101 00 
IB EOGN : Mite yg i Til 20, on RR Sek aa 82 00 
COZ AIS 0) «MAGA IRIA Oe BGI ARCH DAUR nor ec cae oon ge ICR 58 00 
MELAGte rae cae saagis cisen on Catal e Bee aA 389 00 
UTD UUV es cur ces Renato, Seren ANTE) og a eure 269 00 
HeROlOL sc cs ot tea kee aehec ce ee 296 00 
Laxton, Digby and Longford........... 95 00 
DEAT DORR OG eo veo se en a ede eee 494 00 
sare cherokee aha a Sta. Wor VE Sus Race oi MIC ey 352 00 
DOMOPV lees tian gee aU ee aah Mee 204 00 
Verulam... Meter eel et ae en 251 00 
otal ic ca stsg waves cay do eats ee $2591 00 


34. COUNTY OF WATERLOO. 


Mumtries.. North sss ee one a roo acca eee $284 00 
VU SEOTIOO se tole otis eolte sitter See tr eet 817 00 
Wollesley. 2 lous curt oe ad srcnioaians suena 520 00 
WWWilwviob oon ore aes Eon ho choke Wie okcooitaeeee 604 00 . 
WOOLWICH incon we nisirs setae es eee eh 553 00 
TOtale ire a ta tek ce ech ete aba ie $2778 00 


Berele sie eee toes ere ee ace Meee $489 00 
Crow landers ce cton tal oe ie wen? tease 140 00 
PLUIMIDOPSLONE A. tie ty eons bcs ate ete ee ate ae 318 00 
POLAT ite iil re eee eater neta os permet aas 282 00 
SSEADIEORCL ie eae ee eee eee ens 223 00 
PER OP ORs eee eae esa ene ce Gn Aare ee anes 259 00 
Wiaintloetiae cote ajc oi Nn he Stale artes 310 00 
Willoughby 2 Gace cc Cheats mien te 275 00 

Cota letey sited tay s covet ade $2296 00 


36. COUNTY OF WELLINGTON. 


ACCU a ee er aalcns ci x seen ec LIP ae ere Onna aes $351 00 
PAMOBSA ree he acs cao te eee eee 387 00 
BEpI eee ea aie ce Nae She eee oes lan Sree eats 468 00 
GATaraxa, LV CAL cer aes ct ier nsnuie aes 341 00 
Gieholieann ccc ae ie te ot neers 304 00 
TGUGHOPISVV.ORG 2 iirc. cries Clete wee eins , 226 00 
IAL OOTOUC noes ence Aya e ae akes eran ee 417 00 
VEIN GOreree ices teas cis wha aa te tari aun eee eee 445 00 
Nichol gi cc tieie so ata net a nae * 214 00 
to) lle ran Alar aoa ME Sos IN Ser uny ace 448 00 
BPilkingtouse: ca. ccs <o rise) Seeisaterae et 206 00 
Weaslivicbhy 5 6 raise Glee eats. cree Mae pete 413 00 

Wary "1 ie eA re te i BRN Son $4220 00 


Bares. mrt. tiers cates capers ae ate weerae 574 00 
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Pusuic Scuoot APPORTIONMENT TO CountTIES—Continued. 


win ci 
COUNTY OF WENTWORTH— Continued. E : COUNTY OF YORK—Oontinued. 
Municipalities, Apportionment, “Municipalities. Apportionment. 
MSEUTOO RU Grote h rete MIRE te sehr eon ci diate ii $203 00 Markham ines .cs wise a ee oe nn ee $591 00 
Flamborough, East........ Nee he keke 309 00 Car Dorough. sunk unien sel iiwes es eee 481 00 
ah Wier heen cudhn.constaionenen y 347 00 WVanrhanis).¢s.82 PE RU hans eh useiirer Po Ff 549 00 
CENTOS si, Sat Wa ens ai csi 9, a's) oa rene tidavons 208 00 W bitchurch ese eGek ie See aan 445 00 
BML UME Giada eyenerAearimnsbelietei one Wilita-etalls alghandanepetern a 324 00 MOP. Wel cnaeee Bek Reema nen ee otk eee 749 00 
115 VII Ps Rea pe te ee HEE POC $3039 00 "otal six ne sree eecee nes hee comes $4841 00 
39. DISTRICTS. 
38. COUNTY OF YORK. 

Algoma (including R. C. Sep. Schools)... $2000 00 
BGO DIOOICO 45 o Sasiataaccsecny a4s Ass heise bee a $402 00 Muskoka .3 a 7% .. 1500 00 
OOLEIIRG srt TREO as cnehe it nis nn MRE. 275 00 Nipissing ‘‘ “ ee .. 600 00 
Korat OUry cl ASC se nniere ck, \laiganaieeen mle 449 00 Parry, Sound ie. ectal ce eu ee eee cone 1500 00 
iy DNGT UII pense ahr WAIN 213 00 —— 
Kane i eae eee Ne a ae eee eae f 687 00 OURS E Dette coc wate tae s Mataraly Cea $5500 00 
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APPORTIONMENT TO ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS FOR 1890, PAYABLE THROUGH 
THIS DEPARTMENT. 


School Sections. Apporttonment. School Sections. Apportionment, 
NOVALRE oat con tee LOMO ek $13 00 Malden sce nsttessuie drs Bai Aree Voie $37 00 
PATER CO pase os ale aus i) 2 cee 14 00 hoe Oe Oe aaah Deh Oa Sa Bak 31 00 
Mee ora’ 2 fs Bee St a Giige ip. grant) u's .i./... Matawatchan.......... 3 (in Tp. Brant roc. eure 
Nee SiGe as 7 (with 8, Plantagenet, South) 19 00 ERE a rh il Malet ie ote Saad cae neeaenas 56 00 
Pails s\ciacss fae? iam TMs stated ed 21 00 March. . ; : RNP UTA NES 10 00 
PeeM ie a ce or. eR Cree Bee ae tee 41 00 Marmora and Lake.. Py ae aE WOO 
dA eG 2 Eg am Do. erant)} Wecns 9 Mattawa 1, (see District of Nipissing) Pal Bie aon 

ites, cniee Ree ea ten iC} Lane Ls ee oe 33 00 ie CE 510d MA SR eRe a Sem Coma y oe iets aM@ 
Anderdon, - 6 2a SOE Pattee le les 24 00 Moore'ee 28 so ree. at ies a SDR ye a see 16 00 
Artemesia...... 6 with 7, Glenelg Wes ahaieas 13 00 MOROINGLON Insane edatht fat tae tater 30 00 
PATAEIE see ce eects e- ( OR eos esi vale oe 8 49 00 McGillivray 1, (with 9, Biddulph 1 tO Ue 4 00 
oh a eink 8 OA 10 heck fe Sear ee 23 00 Mic KS11G0, cy Weis em bbe ky iateleienebiate abate c 27 00 
TeWsy ere (Gl Vine aoe 2 Ls Os an eS RA eae 16 00 Nechine® McKellar (see District of Algoma...... 
Biddulph st te, aa eee OR Ae ote 25 00 WNepeani iui ates sO 2 ENGSASS tee 60 00 
9 (with 1, McGillivray).......... 4 00 LE ated rahe Rito ME aster ONG L5 OO Bitanae es 70 00 
Bonfield 2, 3, 4 (see District of Nipissing). ...... PS) tye oy eae Marista cas 18 he Tpy grant)ye os pe 
Briohton. 2. 25% base. DLO SIRE ert OO INIchOR Sickest erase oh eae eG eee 30 00 
Burgess, North........ Gili emiay foc 8 00 Normanby....... BY dishes Diinretcheetet ities ore 27 00 
Camoniage oo, V).2400ee PP autuock wae oes 87 00 Faw anak atts nn i A la ner an 18 00 
meTearT Sais See (SAIN L Der SUBIC) sacs testes CBZOORO RI casei serie! ANN selec toy eases 17 00 
og UE, Siar na Pete OU Ga tls ce trate ake 42 00 ae er Reena ke (with in cree ERA 5 00 
Me ISU DINIA SO .mtne euler tals AT Owe 30 00 CSF McGhee cntenen cae ei SES Dh 2 te 1:25:00 
CREEIC ihn adie oa eo eayeteets clues 34 00 Otonabeawe suc seus. LOE Ge Con ae 10 00 
vb A ee Soa Rh Gene Wr erge PROTO STB eke 17 00 are 1 (see District of Nipissing) RO ered nt 
Le AI ee. at i Pia Ge ot ea GA OO Feb) Wm lee ae Mn MAS a Tae gail 0c AUN Gta ae, 8 eee 
Charlottenburg......... I Ts en ere 37 00 Peele ae doh eee sae paler Aarti Orta 16 00 
Cornwall RES ete « gE Sn eater Mare 14 00 ED ile OS 8), ciretnn, DaM ae TD AIRE Gi erars 40 00 
Ne ee eee ¢ Geared onl ne ls Oe OO PSreyrc flan eee Notes eee cleans AERO 
Crosby, North. eer Mai ees he 58 00 ena den (write ke Bernas) PA EIR S:: 3 00 
Dees Tee es eect LON OG Plantagenet, North.. QU iiss An kley eu eoaOw 
Cumberland... 00...’ Oey ep ites Dees 22 00 South.. Pi diat vp kee ales Ne 37 00 
MAY Mi ae faa A Caras LiGnipy grant)\222... 0 i 8(with7 Alfred) 13 00 

AS i om La cut aan ee L3S4 Eh eae oes 50 00 Protoncdsaon eee Ol ah cused f 

Wowie. = .ccvate sd > sis Ooh y epenm ao ns 26 00 Rateig iene. cnaen ehete rs A ears peltaagte 39 00 
Edwardsburg.......... Die yah ie> i abe 13 00 FR Ge aera de cline tue aon Di tance ae 28 00 
CO 5s coos sales as ats HG) | a OM Aan Nat 17 00 a) AA SPS A ARLE eal (CI aa ue OF ee 26 00 
PCRS tas Sacea totais ss Oe cams Se le peas 44 00 Rat Portage 1, (see District of Algoma).... ...... 
iniaboronet, West.. PANS Seiten A cane 15 00 Richmond ose 10 Gel eee 12 00 
ION GIG cick deiciess an oes Giri ihta ate atere sa > 31 00 Rochester 2, (with 4 Maidstone)... ...... 13 00 
Hf °F (with 6 Artemesia)............5. 13 00 ROX DOL ye). hak ate sccis o Ape tacardiink Sts. 50 00 
Gloucester 1; (with 3; Osgoode).2c....)..'.. 9 00 Russell...... Oe LeU dill terep sees 12 00 
Frey ree Mei ale Wa eieel.\ 6 00 CS MNSOY OURAN URL fat A raat SRO G NU oc Caer nO 
SUNN GRE Cor crn ct at teak cctv i Oe ae ra 46 00 Seymour 12, (with 12 Percy) ellie faaatrhs eee 4 00 
SMM SI es 15 (in Tp. grant) ...... Sheffield rele tac ccs Pee Pirie 17 00 
OY Gt i ene VN eee ose er etoca 12 00 SOmDEae wie a sass DN Airedie Saver teee 35 00 
s A EY eho 901 a, 1. ae 49 00 Stamirordu ests oes cne an (Garr esc. 29 00 
Grapeanetcl... 0). ..5.: 1D ONE Re ar ea 73 00 DtAloOrd aces ckamros ; LR nn cee 26 00 
PialGIManG.. 357: 66.’ > PANS Ce aoe Seg 18 00 SRopheme yee sabes. MeOu le uea Menai 39 00 
PL ATAVICIIe ets. Peicls sa)-'6 + Oe eee ap tat atta: ose 23 00 Springer 1, (see District of Nipissing) siya beat aea tae 
Hawkesbury. East Mogae TMS BeBe soho 5 39 00 Sydenham Os siciake a atta aNe-e Tilees pals oc te 16 00 
Pie Ailing . cis 3's 23 00 Sade wrens neni ern ate TES (2). oe a 14 00 
tg Beaters SOU IEE EGE ways lovecat 96 00 Tilbury, Widnes <0 ee cue nree 66 00 
ib BAe 2s LO 5505.) he ce wes oie 38 00 dy bs Witt eae Meanie | Hires eras Diora -g Sonate 90 00 
. MMA 88 LAE) ESS ols 3! a's) 0d 13 00 Toronto Gore.......... Oi ena eae 1z 00 
4 RR ae ore eso ohana et 16 00 Viespra sk cco ceee aah es CHR EM en caSt 12 00 
A Sn eer Linch Sis so ielade «+3 18 00 Waterloo. s. ae: costs te LOT he erage ee 85 00 
hi te LG We a9) Asa (atin ies 10 00 Wawanosh, West...... NREL stancict 23 00 
Hawkesbury, West..... pO ee ae 103 00 Wellesley: cece e059 '2s Biss scouted 18 00 
PINOLE be gas oc eaten ESA NG 2 eis ste ers 21 00 dS MED gene ee hho feds Oi: LO se aia 25 00 
roland, Obs. ia.0 cee ee A TOMER S diced we 13 00 Say Wiel s ces Uae lie Tee eee: 65 00 
_LEROUI SS A a fA 9 00 ER AR ee i WA AN ea 12 00 
Innisfil 12, (with town of Barve eis as 7 00 Westminster.) os <9 <i AS eens ead oe as 25 00 
DECOR ey ee oieis ss, ROMERD DRI 160 0155 17 00 Widdifield 1, (see District of Nipissing)... ...... 
RiIGlOWe te ks 5 bei ire ° | aE ae 5 00 Williams, West........ VO eet on ee seas 23 00 
MISDCABLEE icc ss ee» Laer G ae clon 18 00 Wilmot tise esn ast tee fist seer: eels” 47 00 
MSOC IIGINe et. oialy fais «ee g PF Chane ea 34 00 Winchester 12 (with 1 Russell............ 12 00 
RaUN Cha RAE! OLN, «5 oc L2eA Dieta sles 46 00 Windham). fog cea. Bosc nisenee ers 22 00 
Longueuil, West 2, (in Tp. grant)........ ...... Wolfe Island tis.) os Dee a ees 24 00 
eR or Aor 14 00 Boke pectic) t “Di * o's gia ig Aa as oem 
es Seed Es (10 ALP PLANE oa ates eos oe 0» Ba eg Aoitte te adele y Pe Seen 35 00 
i Ohi 7. LT) ice tt ree aan Vonreand Hscott- Ris.) (4 soy sieearwnte 3 00 


Maidstone 4, (with 2, Rochester).......... 25 05 OLR ieee ee Deletes teeta 33 00 
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ee : 
APPORTIONMENT TO CiTrEs, TOWNS AND VILLAGES FOR 1890. 


BR a a a EE ie Ee eee 2 Le ee | 


Separate 


Public | 
Schools. 


Schools. 


————— | 


ESTES ELE SOME LS RS SIAL OR SS ESET TEES TEES 


oO SC 


Total. 


CITIES. $ c¢ $ c $ ¢. 

Bellowilloey eaouh rc Bid ius cy yiace © eas Gt A Es Re ee | 1016 00 | 250 00 1266 00 
BS rAMtlOrd serine Pee icles ang 5 B4 hk We eA aL | NE Metts 1408 00 161 00 1569 00 
ESP FN a Aisi Set aman han le ie aig 1 etal mM UNREAD Sh Gay aS Tegel g 1097 00 203 00 1300 00 
PA AMELON ie SA UL go oS ia a Se ee al en ge te mat 4807 00 773 00 5580 00 
STA QSDON eee 2c sh ta age PM NH dc CER GMEE ANS S OR aan ihren 1762 00 522 00 2284 00 
RIOR ree yf Riese: GB rs Cine ate RCO EO ORL REA By echt RM Aa a 2932 00 406 00 3338 00 
LEN UN Rt oe Ore A eR OL CER USA MORMON Rta N oi. Vues i 2413 00 2710 00 5123 00 
DEMO RCDALING 2.)y 5of Nin ac th STO Uiole NA Re De: a ENR 962 00 271 00 1233 00 
Ee ROMIAS Sons eeOU an AR WOR Ome olay he SOAR Tbs Mayes 1161 00 137 00 1298 00 
PUB E AUTON. cite. OME ge Im Cy aN ea ateo Fhc tay Uely La eee 962 00 170 00 1132 00 
BOTOWDO, she See ctceis as eo «ila OER fe led Wy Ue Ae OU ance NS 17714 00 2302 00 20015 00 
Donwleamet snl fe roe Heer aM ten aly tara | $36234 00 | $7905 00 | $44139 00 
cea eee 

Towns | $ oc. | $ c. $ c 

PRLIQUR GO cS ah ok nis Mee Ales tela on Leet RUROINI A he ARE ie Ley 317 00 | 95 00 412 00 
PAM CSET ALONE Ce RO Ek NLL PL EE ORE Nir WAS es Ih 136 00 132 00 268 00 
BAY LED Aah.) holo u eM HG ol Meter eat y A ts, a Re miata D4 a INT ee bee phe 293 00 
SPAEUIOL Seas) Uae te Neal ele Wada dirnin URmenn NE (i EAR as 599 00 118 00 717 00 
Be Pha eae eto eed commu ate le he nt Lib SNR mae ty 740 00 171 00 911 00 
BBIONN OLIN, scmes cscs At a OS Oak SN or vig NRL de), COI Rene tae OOOO S| one 5 een eee 200 00 
PSOUIVOL EN caches cs SU OET TON ee CI TR OU, 5 LIT OOD hres 111 00 
Bowmanville nian, Line bs ORE aOR Ne Lal WL aly A056: COR 2 1 Aaa nes 456 00 
BSP ACO UON eh Urey Shauh ae) ads SEA Gite oe 9) SOR ee Can 410) OQ US hase ee 410 00 
BOCK VINO SAGER ea UE ta en od ka) vem 828 00 244 00 1072 00 
Parloton Place: rin. Gio heute cos ss Uae i ae eres ad DOG OOTF) oo 5 Tae oe 506 00 
SEN CNT CEA AIS as eam nee PS ae ap OREO TH Lie. aie WRN 7 yA ET 893 00 140 00 1033 00 
ADSL OU Hea) or eros Ae a etn Slatate vet fia ate to lats: eA eae et One eae a eee 346° 002 ¢) Say se nes 346 00 
BROOD EELS nh cis tor N Wik cme We ohne lee ol 0 Sat OMe OLE aie 443 00 142 00 585 00 
Collingwood (ah fy Le IAAL Hae td eae g Be bait ory 650:00;7-2|, sone eee 630 00 
CORnWall ei at th MWe fang 2 URC Re oe Bete ene Ba hte 317 00 401 00 718 00 
eseronto.uc. see yOn aw: LIE: Spree the ese ie Earn eR adhe Ne, prey a S540 O00 3) ves 2a sien es 334 00 
| Eye 0 sa ARE ae nl RE SIE OO Se sce SUA sete tester tn APN Alsat ZOO 00 Wi von ean ee 250 00 
GRAS I oe no teeth Ghee ae Luh CEU ee ALOU, TAMRAC 335 00 150 00 485 00 
DESC ata ee Cede hd CUES AP DEAN e ESL OCG Nt Meh Oe EL SOO Me ee Ue, 141 00, 
TOTES hi Oar a neha eR al AB acc nae GA io yi td a PS Se yg ZSOE0OE AN een ete 280 00 
ROMER Ur Rid bettie ce geiko, Wi che OE Kicct SMO OMIOEN Debs ns ORS CORE UE BS 1 9 Nae een ee Be 204 00 
aCe ieee hice Ge Me ee be 0 heat 2 ail UG. ORE eo gn 834 00 62 00 ! 896 00 
OGOTIGH AM a eri WANE bude d Seely ln ATR C8 MORN Rites 421 00 61 00 482 00 
xrqvenhursts isan. 6 acbsl tes keane we MAU en, (eh  teep ns BEE OOM Fee te 244 00 
PIAPEISCON Se Noes Pec bebe ¢ eda iceead gn ve ENN LA Ue MO 254 OOS 8s io Ae reas 234 00 
Pnpersollice Stewie NO dr eee Dom BOR aaeite | kt RE a 539 00 99 00 638 00 
PD OaT ING | 4 ise viet od wd ot ake oat 2 I ee ten le 363° 00) oases 368 00 
MAC USAV S90), 34. ctet, MR edn as ne We kd al) oa Ma ees ANE iene 491 00 261 00 752 00 
MELO OL 15d 64 at Sod les Se dtehorcisa es The OE he oc ean BTS MOOR Saran ee 373 00 
poms CMEreN bey van's shcigic bebe una d ceed ROC ke ORE MAE ell an ewe Lae (in District grant) 

INE GALOEO os io Hie, SYS ke umten phy Ae RO a i PR, i) 20a OOME Sar. oa We 

MIAO R SU 42 68k ge Ae ena eds ele lh) Sede te ole On OC cet: eae 270 00 
ESCM i) 7 Wats § 4 «Walang £1'S Sad EAI FS 8 PL dot RR a DT ODO a ot Sea 276 00 
BEDRMS 64. o Sin aig 5 | ck kOe UREN Me, Ae On OH AMMA IE LT OOO Re 2a eee 170 00 
IVECO EHOFGSE. oii vss otc eg G45 ot CEI EL CR AI 5 DOS+OOF || Ae nee 295 00 
ENCE sortase it, Ge ai <n ¥ Laer ar oath Vier Soke DN nd Se Boe O00. Vie eerie 382 00 
DyeWNanicObuen 64 2.» eh cy ene Caaet eke been UNE on ene gis 194 00 34 00 228 00 
PNIARALD Miele ss Sets bes SOPH aed e CEA TELE CH Re ee La ee 148° OO" i te tor eee 148 00 
NAA OTe Beal os cee sonic uelhn ee Re ee eek 283 00 85 00 368 00 
North vTorantosa)) 2, $7 LA SWei EO 8) SE NDE Wie MAE } 112-000 | eee 112 00 
OO SEVIUG nk Sh 4 ie vase seen eee cate AL Pe EU ce 167 00 35 00 202 00 
TAN POVING Ais nahat. ore een bs oz ES ONE Aue ae ke ed 496 “O08 8) eran ee 496 00 
TUE ss oak uci e ee PEL Ee MES Pe a Ie A a Be ee, 445 00 100 00 545 00 
PORTIA WA, Con alee GOe ura cod Ate RO ee, itd SCRE Le eet. ee 455 00 62 00 517 00 
wen Sound . 5 <5 ic dee sds obs EETS Beatrice cee ae: ann anaes seer Ree 741 90 52 00 793 00 
ee IOTAbONs /. 5d: eh hes oat ee AEA REO hee, ees Re eee ae Zee OOT aR eee gs. 228 00 
PR OEMLO sain 3 Chas ahs ae a hed Eduare Set cin le ee ee hee er aa ASS VOOR Uy PY 448 00 
PAROS. «3. a Ge6) ic as tins se MeN nes LOU DINE be Hy) ies : 165 00 28 00 193 00 
PORE ee es Ah SOc te eek Ite Pe ea Ue ei ek ST AL Gea eT es 341 00 49 00 390 00 
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APPORTIONMENT TO CiTIEs, Etc.—Continued. 


—————————$—$———— ES 
| 


Public Separate 

oo Schools, Schools. Total. 
cS ena RR eR lt aca LL AS i AE eo CIN Ia le ee Ne aa 
Towns — Continued. $ oc. $c $ c. 
RATT VOOOUUC (ieee Meee wet ne  Cone oe ae Wy aM Dae kee NOS OO hs xd Seaton 164 00 
ULES VTL T RON Co Megs 2 Bcc AA NO Se 293 00 237 00 530 00 
LRTI EI Fg tO YS.) igh SUC Ro Oy aan eg a ce RE S08 00 een en ee 308 00 
LELSISULRY 1° Sena as gel NAIR Ta ne a ea ee 370 00 96 00 466 00 
LE ONE IOE Se ORS ie CO, GR knee een 758 00 403 00 1161 00 
LESNOSLE Aaa: IMR WG, Set ea a De ee SLOP OON ce se ae 510 00 
UTED 5 ca ac RRA ANGIE, ORL a a ee 334 00 39 00 873 00 
FESS ASTRH ONTO) RAISE ea Pag BP 0 is ea ete A a 460 00 190 00 650 00 
Peat ODOME ec cleats APTA es eee eens oe nae G43). 00 ee ee ae 643 00 
LE REROD ALS elie Se ah ENS foot Sas a JOS Rey ald an ee. Rt 228 00 135 00 363 00 
I eCOW Baa ae etre a, SM et Ore ah eS LU ay Weert BAS YOON Lin ravi Macks 243 00 
PLC WLC ESL ON tein ele Weer, ah Be iets o-), rs SU Apes ig AD Ae aa TO4s O02 i oe naa 154 00 
SET as Peat pment 2 SESE OL eT or ne ram hha 642 00 81 00 723 00 
mamtiote (Marion. 0 WME ec) eee ast ho Peete 122 00 26 00 148 00 
So RUMI NGS Da art WR Bl SY 4 ah Soe Oe ER ie Sao UO bre a rene tee | 325 00 
PmaCOOt tid cn ae te mete. tS Sete ear eta ini, tae BOO OO ete ees 385 00 
STIR POT AA ITEESI a5 FT cae a Bd Ne ALA: OOW LW eer e te lee 414 00 
EST Ss 6 Red. 4 OR Ne Rae ME dela eg gn SU Gear UBL, hia hae nepais Ae P 90 00 
ALY Seen cr I rN eS Eas Pe rows 372 00 41 00 413 00 
Pre OVC rarer ee eee Me Pe i a 2g aa Nhl 421 OU ie) thee 421 00 
OP MOULY tetera ees ae Clie ee cc ee cee e cc TAS) 00S Tes pa nae ee 148 00 
UI OBIS (oI A. Piel 1 vO pe ve aC cL 215 00 125 00 340 00 
Milsonburg. 65.00.20. » SSL ASP ape Oleic SENET sted Ree aS tel POO (OULh. buce ance wae 266 00 
OR ALT a nly die ACS ma i RD ah hy ENF 370 00 207 00 577 00 
feiridgomer mime he Wee ieee. thee RU ee DEC RT ite Ue NRG se 244 00 
NIST OL SS AMOS 2 dS ica ries Bie er (Pa aM get A eg Ra BOAO aoe Sue ons 373 00 
PLL SETI TINGS. 4/0 cic: Phe PM 5, UR eo ad oe GT RS gi a Po Oe ORIN ei ol ORS aes (in Tp. grant) 

LUI SC ITONS Ss AQ Na a ee ee EL 7 eel NR a a SAG OOO cau cet 248 
COTO Beg sp Bock ee Rs rn 8 MER i a Bae OOM ee mae on ' 238 00 
Brlemmboronto) unctionrcy: Pat. ts ye a Ss oe Lib. be SAF 00 Sik ecko are 347 00 
UTONTTOPOTERAS Mic AAD, alii Wares + Net a Renn ies Ae a eau ne a er 330 00 29 00 359 00 
ELECTS BALE 9) ORR OTE AC By 1M 0s 8 ee DDO COO SS Mates carter 23 1255 00 
UATE TON Reetie Oh ean Aa TS ay Pe ON Gann Aen eit An 258100 Fe te een 238 00 
“TWTECRy% C3 eCoY <a os SEMA Seniesa aa er aera ere aceite coer: O99" O01: ies Nanevtnahe 1099 00 
UROL I aoa AGN | 00 ge a i Ree ere rae Ge 
$30858 00 $4130 00 $34988 00 
INCORPORATED VILLAGES. ne ene ® co. 
Acton..... 2 ODD eb @asckn ae Bon Bir teh: PUA it RO MOR ae Ce AR 4 OOE bees REN 114 00 
JTL LCI IS: ISR BSC Se ie re ioe ena nO REN DG OO RAIN s Nae EVEN 96 00 
JEN GS TOUS: GRR BIRR AO A Na ee RIE 28 00 143 00 171 00 
JM ASU of: Sc a stale ctieta artes ARAL 209), OO nh cent aa 209 00 
Ex Mitts ONMMEONNS ta kur scr UR ce bl eo © ARN CoA 8 L1G OO ee ie ae 116 00 
PRE ROUN eae atwen ce Ye eed. achat ereteMN anes hate, ven GOL OO ie) Kaunas 66 00 
PRE PELOc y renrtmrer cas. COP PL Vs Ea te pint tnt eae eS 221 00 131 00 352 00 
PACH UTS... «isons <7 OSE RRR Ae ET IL ee AR ROR J cr tr 99 00 54 00 153 00 
A PRI aes Ca cha 2.71 <8 AL Cea yee rE Br wa Rte TOF LOOM eae Uae els 157 00 
Ashburnham........... Pe ee A AJe Nae A Mei Ga ss Mae ord LG200P es Fe is 182 00 
JNU BSE ITE =: in ef) gens JO me OR ZOD 00M Sheen ee 259 00 
POU iors cos th, eee ist ERR RCRA Re CHOSCI V At ati oration Pacer eee BS: O0r# iene eee os 58 00 
ier as, 275 0Y NANO ERE A Fy a choy UY eres wan is te BONOOrt be ee oe 80 00 
PEEING Ts 18, x’, 2 138 a EN aes SE cence. ee RAP Aan ae ot 91S OOP Sec eigen: 91 00 
“ETOCS Be cols: op EEZ O08 pre pene 112 00 
Mem UIE PME £8 5. 5's 5 os Mc lar Fn ate tend et et Ls. 73500 tee he ween, 73 00 
US) NOT RIGTOS SS NII ep Sg A STOOL eae tere 87 00 
Fe hte de wah ee hee ne RC uuieg VO ana 2S OO Petey Aes: 128 00 
ECCS ESOT TY ti a sR Wn NE Ae Aree TIOV ODE Sain erase 110 00 
MSOLGONL (Oe eet Yeh stcfele'as vie Jee ee ee ETRE POA Wold Nal Fic pean tee 84:00) Mik tere 84 00 
ECGS dy A RIE OT NR nn aE 338: 00" +(e cane ree 138 00 
radford aa SUB eilsis-e fie aie «5 < sits orale MaA TARAS ee ee ake oo LISS O00 ee) shoes bn 118 00 
Brenton... «44%. SS OP nk On eee eee oe ee ee T8900 saint ve es 189 00 
CG Lae nae 5 SOCCER AL La nt ee ee 149 003 Hares es eh 149 00 
BSUEMEZ CON ..0 o's 4 ye'ste =e Nea eee y Ree ie SECA RE lee fel Bios POEs 16000 25 iie cc eee 160 00 
AL Or ER PT Sa Vg ee a ewer: 120: 00: aie os 7 ok ds: 120 00 
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APPORTIONMENT To Citizs, Erc.—Continued. 


a 


: | 
Public Separate 
a Schools. Schools. Total 

INCORPORATED VILLAGES— Continued. | $ ¢ | $ ¢ | $c 
Campbellford......... hee Sy Tea ee eS LOM a OAR Sran Ls apa DTA GOO ins cone ietsn | 271 00 
CRADID ZEON oo eele ee ME Na Soe ela ae's elk s 8 Mie ay oie we chess TSS LGD ai ch cia aterm | 133 Ou 
arate ee Re Ge Cade Ne A MS OR ERAN Sule, Som lojates © ss sing le DD WOO its ctepetere) ee sks 95 00 
Rae OLMOT Wy /ls HL Poneto ike Meio toe g EP aINs ONT) (PUMA RGRiEE Stes DOO Dl icteteradiece ureaxe | 90 00 
SOWING os cic tree canon oe reve mar Home uiaya iad W Siovatesh arse: 4 ayOie sre, nr 8o) SG ROL SOO A etectceara.oitel x's: | 101 00 
ONGC y oes ec ee cee mole ales oho Meant elecarg is os o's oe Malpslsminaye en diwlales 16000 Gaiam es « 160 00 
CESEOLVILLOL Ey, SAU ARE GAR ARE: PRRE UU ERs os Celanese some miami 95:00 ste eects 95 00 
CHIPDOW 2 Ee Oe o ee SARE ete wm Sateen mirrors. de/0u8 Skee wah hora ee onecae GE O0 F453 erate 61 00 
OS NE sahare BAU dale) vin AR NC OTERO Md Mie PS CAPA rm CR Ira TO OOS A teas exe annctet 70 00 
Colborne. ees s AN hs ees s Hig AOE SEO ER he Ells aR eee nt Oe ele ae hE T2700 iis tc meets 127 00 
Creemore...... TL dk Wied uke Cathy Mina SSN Reales es ae Dniiecaig: eoiel Mars Asa sarall/etmetaaelel emchel ero teks ote ae tete rata (in Tp grant) 
WDPAV COGS GU tRe wie) teas einer time oes siels Wale ddiermleey ote sell win alee ¥> TOO OORA ie Wace stera, 100 00 
PDAS cestode, o Doe Geta n cate wal al sale apn caasvan Olas aabatarey alte 94 OO i eit tee 94 00 
PPG Ose oes tists es lee aoe ae, Serna cela’ Pvarer eines HERG Herne «haved mcaany suk 27D 00 Wa i aecnd akrek 275 00 
MaeG POTONbO: os vide views cies Se oar ee se ane A clone Gime © Saleegiel ae LOL 00 Fi ct Seance 101 00 
Ue ea RO GN 5 bs ho os, PE Ce ee Bia whee aisle Doel Re winches ae ADL OOL tl Acari yeeros 121 00 
rae ee ek peewee areas Ly Peta alec h aa esenmsipietela y auhued Mere ddaileecaile’s 124 00 34 00 158 00 
TSO ee Le es Re Mlae a Nebo slatslite: GR MMMEa a cealhl dia wel gia #: hOUN greta) wNel.e 6 emus EL00 pili ea. ice 71 00 
1 SET ALO NEON bat: Ble an Paria ee SECA ae Denne COMMU e Ore ete ir i 64:00.) oes 64 00 
BE EOL osetia ae ea cle vA 2.85 eM RAM Ee? | la hisialten sor ela ain ii of Sh ofeher of sre nauansys 21900) al adata cent 219 00 
eTIS OL ALIS ls Goel s 3 od ceteris etre lotsa raid leceielis ove Ve are in bones lentsian nove LODEOO oo aie Gaerets vice 155 00 
OKC Mee as hahaa ges) Gu Hc teh Wangs emiamee ante ni aiwias een onal ae 193 00 15 00 208 00 
PrP PEL O kak ve otter ieraoa co alo tty, Ste piles daw a sub iw eo om win ak aus ete ay ow ate OT OO | aecteeeas ofore tes 97 00 
EA NA NOUUC stip ecstrseicstartnlrclsle ete cere as Sav aims’ Nini Ee VE sae ets BAD OO LN a engateten meres 442 00 
Garden Leland ..cccacres sce ees PINE) SAE PAST Vig CMG cerry ey 5, 43°00) ll igen 43 00 
COTE SEO WIN io faresgnislreuie aisle inal Lead mai Rew eee enc sGeees wren wemits vb md ZO LAO ieee eects 201 00 
ET ERO Re gi Pe DRUMS, 2 od ORR Er ae anE eiir arte 9h ORME RCC Kt 1.0900 alist etree atte 109 00 
CET SOV set atersietor Uecahavad fares Re SE REA Die oars gripe be geared crete ace LOD OOF aay eee eee 102 00 
HA Cera ville; iii tlie ete atecineleee sen onto KAP eae san gh ns be 105700: . putts 105 00 
PAGS) cep ARE ya he vac ee iets Mopar miele w ojo de) Wa. dase Wregutaaictelte 66 00 34 00 100 00 
Pr awKesDUry, iicke vector cleaie aster ive a Be ars, vipiyte! giv wer ef tues eRe 189 00 {(in Vill. gr’t) 189 00 
TER DOLD es ecg i katate als Werslty ere eaten iais 5 fake wes OMS ane NP UO TR00.N i read en eate 157 00 
Poland Landing.) so 2 ss cy esa Ceiian «terete rete esinieconninnateyolen's © RR, DINOO 2 Laine che tacotats 51 00 
MTs VALIC sae hoe cp ste anein Wi erclidcauiecate RO ees Wc -aeey alters wate olatole, tie tate DOF 00 8 iterates locctehe 90 00 
Ege GOCE Whar aA ACR OIE Mike PERMOIEE SION PON IN Se eo oe Gwe Myre tare DL OOK Mohn armew emia 137 00 
FGI DEV IO fet ceee vows ee be Ree Hy rasa nec Neath “er teherets UA ah Sh 143 OOS atest 143 00 
Giga SV ULL eee ete ces eure te a ald aayeetony's Be et aetna eyirs A ole allel vise eek 16900. bil oe eee 169 00 
POGOe ier Ge Gass eiias 5 wR oh Salas bin wacocoreutrrnce yuo = slevana’scs yaks 139 OOF 1d. een eere ees 139 00 
Maree P le er ie erie ols cna oid Get > Ba teeta een alareocal so whee aie me ats kgs teumalene 93" 00.4 ve an an aonee | 93 00 
MAA CASLOE Aeron wc s tomer Mas sees seas le TSO Aire La RT O97 OO Ua fon varus cere | 69 00 
AeamMingtOn | neh gots seats We esses os ssa homeo e Renae ee ss TOGIOO) slik crane. 196 00 
PEOTION AL. sis os vate he ORM Gat ica eee ets eetec as mr ree H 87 00 20 00 | 107 00 
HsONGON) VV C8605) )s.5 ct ae eet tees Catia Sale pedestal art eri D1 OO aN oiesee east apshs mois 272 00 
NEAIC ALi ein oes circ PAB ebieten y sip n Siaieiain.s erate pels Weiner eiaueip bots DTTVOOR ewan... sutesss 111 00 
MIA eeACE) Wt ils bere WEEN OLS ER RENCE aie bh aio ae eibhatelar Sc e Wietoahele Cem share TAS OOM era ctncte are 174 00 
LLG eee oe ale cia w octets Re RiaMoe Gn; tucipe ao, sya Ries Daca egress ar phere are Waa OOM ie oss cd ae tee 144 00 
i's ENT C8 CA ONE alah Het WES Tae cb Stal iss ae SSROO aN eitacins Wet 83 00 
PR SATE) Seas eh cfissrea eee eek of aR RUE ne oie se Masavely Be tate te telely ate ie ite nace RSGVOO! LY ead eames 136 00 
AVPCRRICK VALCO) eye ew tare etic es Bae ee Or iauiee eaten eeelrmeae piece TPOO Ts 1s ceca ale ctereniee 127 00 
A eee NP ROY eH Soci Conic d @ Gin « PUPS ony Mie ie loa aes CR otal gos. oh ase ag 166 00 53 00 212 00 
MIIMBLOOK vice ote eine Sok. Sa pal Aime Nainld Rae al via tere fe acai fee ee ey ate TIS 002 fain eee ee 18 00 
MOP LOTU Rite ics <cebcica 6 ood Vi oo See be Peed en mina eee seem G9 00) i fteeeee tens cee 69 00 
BL OPEISOUER sins) 4 oa'eie & oe cteniebel gids Sie eas sie nein re clean wee eel stele 228° 00. Ve veetitcese. 228 00 
Nur DOO Tee os Livy cists & oldhe: sMiiskc atthe als stale iiacy ce Wie’ grcletahe a ls ois e.wis (ols cieke BT 00 ara ae etree es 57 00 
Mie DUI OM cc hacer eRe BOLD PR eed wanes Galette sgn s «ature 16:00 © worker were 2 76 00 
IN GIIOULIY cise ee oca'ss ss aca Nin) OEM CBs s Hateece eo Wk ee eia alee nate ela tees DG: 00 te Lok, Serle acess 56 00 
MOR ARE Oe ces eclies ak ocala c. sta tlah SNe Ss 55 4g Bete ears abun ale! ees eie's male att SB OO Mites 0 s7s, 85 00 
Ness Hambuarg... <3. «2a <i dee citi e+ * dane clea ne sora rimcens Pe ae 14S OORT ea ee 2 se 143 00 
Niagara Falls, South... .... 0 ..s2.seeeccceeceeseevsccceccceesers AST OOM sete? nes AP | 131 00 
INORG AY ose. acon ct oso fee P eda <b asic ona h bane ws ea sos aie slain OStOU ga an as ate | 98 00 
PNR OCD el hs aitbotels QMieae Mia's s At aera wa Caitarmerns erase ea Geer LOS OG Bicenc «alicia 153 00 
BNUCITOICL Es yk cn tne eh eu o's og MR abies » ole eo shares sian arena Col siete als aeiee ew TOPO once it ie ateher 112 00 
TESS OLING 8s Fes. o's e osteo Sis « Se SERA crema og wh ons gs ak) ees ba ole yee A IOS OO UE e eine ee rere 128 00 
ORM OR Tes, nw he SAMIR Se a Vee ennd MaMa Ree aCe sin sts aos, 76000 Sati. eras 76 00 
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APPORTIONMENT To CitTiEs, Etc.—Continued. 


Public Separate 


eres Schools. Schools. | Total 

OS SS Se on | a | ee 
INCORPORATED VILLAGES —Continued. $ ¢ $C | $ ¢ 

LE Cx Saami tans sy oo ee oa rs RE LDODOO! pice dtre ss 156 00 
POU AUC WAL tee eee at tee ko TE ie es eC EE OS “OO heer: oe 198 00 
Portsmouth........ Ee Ces MA hi cite Me feist, SNUn stat aunts os 65 00 32 00 | 97 00 
Port Colborne ....... NUS TTR bal is Hana Aenea se ae nm oe re OR 106 00 32 00 138 00 
TOP TEL WEROUSIOM Ms te) le ae cl tae ey us (aoe ae oils ee cue 84 00 25 00 109 00 
EOL MMVOVORT feces ie so bs 5 tu as IVER, coh ov IN ane i. SR ONS LAE O07 es 9 hit oak 144 00 
Mee PUN EP COE itt tn teh GE ONS wks Coded ecee es POR Rene EO OO a are eet) ee 270 00 
Bae GCE Ree athe AEN eH Ped vuleic s Cciee make ok he heh See ben PAA STU DIMN epee ey (eae Os 209 00 
MROLCRE OW AIL fo laine. ox: oucctonies x's ode ery tectatnt seen ea ft cots a Oi: OU A GLe Renn er eee pai 92 00 
PRC RADIOY iss aos oe ely RS on can he eee ae Libe. be a CEE eee, ieee 74 00 
ee DECOR ete icrt ced: WEA pte bee SP AMRN MS Ry gol Wr eh 192 00 27 00 219 00 
LEST ROAR Se RS CSIR TE Rata Sen eee een en Oe Sea ee nn 175 00 139 00 314 00 
Richmond...... Pee eine ee. eat RE OP wa try GN ane tals AL OO SS a ees eRe a 41 00 
Pune OMCC TITLE eae eet einen ieee mm may ALT t eg (Got eD hcoLd OS) OOM | React aire 3 98 00 
UNC IENCOIS Sra ants gi BEE at REE, SORES G> OG A Saneane get aR Me er 148 00 /|(in Vill. gr’t) 148 00 
PICU TAL Gl tle nvn Mae el reed RUMEN UMM yo aaa ign, nue hunicla ar ne, GO a iia ah eaeine ath 219 00 
PACHA DEON Rig eer te aye Ween ce ter ec Sect oes ta LOE SOO hare era 154 00 
Perinciiol de mn aera ee email tl ela foes ia, oe tag els Pas DOO een ete oats 57 00 
Bae A he MM re Ae NE OA. his cy ot aut dibs ee cig cul DO: OO) tikes Cee ates 99 00 
CAS NUR ape 685 SOR er oe Renu 0 ae a ee Ee 142 00 Re eater 142 00 
REPOLGWILLC., SeeyPan IME’, os incon Aastha nl. foes loc aicks bares caltine ante + Qs Oilers eee Fee 8 fe 94 00 
EES Nos tS Mere sy HON 8 te oer fo KE, wed tots S007 Mie its 87 00 
ie ALON Se em ei pe eh NR) tae Nae he ofS gh OAS 143 O07 fs eee 143 00 
MRE EOOR Ville nema Leute ims eal ei Al ea SL te Oe De OO AA ON eae tak 92 00 
eon TY VIR Wek Tc ROS nee ache a An a 35. OO Tern ts Aart 83 00 
EPR CONET Oss ers a at Pend Leer eo Wee tke PT OR OQ owt nee. are mee 118 00 
MRICLLONG PE) Serre ee crs item me Vite bata stn sh ao ce ella Sr OUTS aes epee nents 83 00 
(OES REARS TOPPA EG Ua RO Neary TE ine 6 aa ya de a OO mar, Sucre eae 71 00 
Wt" (ore A aaa oh (hae ee in reiaa Tn aie dail] Gt ot ea ea ea 40 00 | ey, | 40 00 
Pes aCeDUr py Mem ME Ct Ne des to re heel) os eee eh ees 218 00 56 00 | 274 00 
Wardsville........ ROTO N Men MeN Su ince Kenda i, phe aa AD OO: oh ate es dare coe 42 00 
VN cosy 0 FOS sa ree aE IRs IO an ds Ae ay Wr a a ee Ca SPOOR sano aces 79 00 
ITS ASEN OSG RE LUND Tia (07 SERRA Aa ee PO IGE OOG A een ee 161 00 
A CLOFG be Oh ttt es ta Sy 5 AON AIRPORT Bere age TO Malte I Reba TOS OO teres bee tc ae 152 00 
wellington... i\ ss sat. mr cayele Sens BIOAVa Soe eo Pe. SAVY eee oats | O00 ca ss ; 62 00 
BemeIOM ee one (nme Mies, 2PM nOE yA HE Oc ele et 104 00 21 00 125 00 
Dames RLOD ret fen yee ee Py itamen sty ee RN ae ROS POOPR Soe a ak 103 00 
ere rere Ta ee Aas rn atm ie ee bth el ae re a A BOO OO Mees, omen cee 236 00 
ile EE Sen. oN i Mr) nel emm dis Ge, yak ois ue dosledy oh cng acd « STOO ME Rosi aero ae | 87 00 
Ua 1D RAS Ei ME) 1 a eR LE GG CORR Lea aa. trek ee: 66 00 
ASBETE TIES 28. MRS RIGO Re ne oe Re SS OOUE Dee et aces 93 00 
NViEoxeton sek eer. ou ol POA | Ba hs. Ai Ree eg a aA arg le RN DIL O0 Es le taen ca. ek 54 00 
GEN ess. ih A le ee ee ses see. | $16883 00 | $816 00 | $17199 00 


a ee Se el ee ie ee Se le 
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SuMMARY OF APPORTIONMENT FoR 1890. 


a a a SS ST | 


BP ONFCHAGS Coe eee Re ecetete ree eee elec tele ale cloion torcle ciuielelerelovocerie toners 
GEOG Bho o0a alate is & Stal ean cies Were lero ae os sine ray Aiatale Camas astane 
ET alii BING eee ees lee eee rere ed Duals a ad ec nn Crna a ote es 
LO feted ATO UTCOM eye eel stent ecard cities Gielen cclaeeern ls ape suaeeomarer crepenets 
At Sialtonio. Sete. PS af Lick RRR NONE RY Tepe ec er rege Shes Aah Ni 


13. Le Libbey ayer a A TC ge mt, RP tata Dae SLES ci AN Men ONE EAT IAS Ba 


Be MuORNOX ANG A GGINGtON oy soins she Cetetete icath renner 
TOUMTINGOLM Gas Se Tee ek eee Me eitele 5 aiccolalalaletelete’ ciate atete eke matine » claret 
Bd MPN 8 Pea Ue top cy tye CMe tet ROME oa gr UN FY CR BU MI AN ot 
OTAMMINOTIOLS TCE Reh C5554 Sie ble mee ea ioe te Rie eae oe Coat binsle sa ene 
29 IWoréhrirn Perlawds tice soc tes Se rate ers oi ele atae ce shele alte toncke arate vaterseste's 

BAM UT ENAI bs iy iss. ba Mate Gh ate ia tive wie co: ale tataheleea tarsal ol Suste acatetetelwes atavetet 


PO Ae Gr tlw: atts ARE NON Se PE PD ee ee EE UE rN Yd a) 
27. Peterborough....... Uns GU tes ne. ge Net ot eta relat et eatin ett Coat 
28 {preset BL BRATS tu PaaS ey IM Se dey en Plc MF rab ci 
MISERMASOLE OS Pain oh kN olen Dede sacra sreeee RE Aa ere Teen ork re eee 
ORE TITICO: Fi Wt Cie ce atare Boos echo Rie COURSE DNC TMC 6 wis AINE ee aoe 
SOW TROUNILOW bie ee Al) eke os Me ore Meta ole Sate orca Se MOST RES aoe Sig ea 
Ble? ISIMCOC. 1244 knee elas Sa Ns AES ras Os SR TIRE Eee eenegis' esis aa 
SCOTTMON Gilt: bvteetee scx ee Rt ees OK ROD ee Se ee RUE eTE pe poe rel teen 

32. { AD ADD ae Fei Be proti e 6 Venema EL ehh 6 sre ee I Beye ER a Eman he 
(RIG OS ALT Y wi is eortpee ro. FE MMLC ALC eco Bete petivaeera Be MAIO Sala saan aaron 
DOE ACEOT TA cahe doo. ais Mis lave nohetave cen arate ta bin ele © Siaeery ats eke Aeteathes ie 


ST EVN OLIN OM sh 5c tiem ctr nie Siete a eh wire © Peieaiec sal Pe sine vat eae aber 
Sa LMNY ONEWOPEH o Oroes lcs Vee feces CP URC ER Son eile s Chee aeninee ts 
SS PE VAULT eect ne dee Ae meee GAO Pon arn Maes ah ae Co areie tic: Siete SATCU IAG else oie SEDs 
39. Districts— 


(GQ) CN BOmaa Aste ieee coe Oe hele ctnihe ite 'a'o cr ses aaa laters 
(6) Muskoka........ 
(co) Nipissing... i. Total: S5;500 occa shen conn weatts 


(d) Parry Sound..... 


4 
° 
ct 
2 
— 


Public Separate 
Schools. Schools. 
ec. | $c 
1934-003 I. 3ueer ee 
5154 00 |. 115 00 
3813 00 309 00 
DOSS OOM oe. ee 
S985 100 Wile? G4 
3836 00 | 164 00 
2514 00 99 00 
6413 00 | 180 00 
S068 00° ieee eae 
632.00 4 (eee ee 
17180012 ee 
4379 00 17 00 
5757 00 98 00 
3715 00 148 00 
4073 00 51 00 
2577 00 8 00 
2836 00 76 00 
1739 00 13 00 
2236 00 29 00 
1S95 O04 is oe c ee eee 
6234 00 81 00 
2981 00 22 00 
3161 00 44 00 
D656 002 tt sseae te ees 
3762 00 56 00 
$636 000) Yeates rae 
2228 00 12 00 
3608 00 94 00 
9243 00 26 00 
1735 00 611 00 
1357 00 319 00 
1993 OOFsIe ee ee 
3761 00 99 00 
6022 00 | 122 00 
1976 00 183 00 
1839 00 12 00 
2368 00 135 00 
9501:-00 4 li oa tke 
2778 00 252 00 
2296 00 29 00 
4220 00 153 00 
3039 00 15 00 
4841 00 | 33 00 
JO0000 Me eee 
THO0LOOR |. oc ee 
BOOLO0. |. nee ee 
1500.00 1: oe ees 
$140187 00 | $3605 00 
$ c. $c. 
140187 00 3605 00 
36234 00 7905 00 
30858 00 4130 00 
16383 00 816 00 


$223662 00 | $16456 00 


——$—$—— —— 


| 1934 00 
5269 00 
4122 00 
2933 00 
3285 00 
4000 00 
2613 00 
6593 00 
2063 00 
632 00 
1718 00 

| 4396.00 
5855 00 

| 3863 00 
4124 00 
2585 00 
2912 00 
1752 00 
2265 00 
1825 00 
6315 00 
3003 00 
3205 00 
2656 00 
3818 00 
3636 00 
2240 00 
3702 00 
2269 00 
2346 00 
1676 00 
1923 00 
3860 00 
6144 00 
2159 00 
1851 00 
2503 00 
2591 00 
3030 00 
2325 00 
4373. 00 
3054 00 
4874 00 


2000 00 
1560 00 
500 00 
1500 00 


$143792 00 


$ c. 


| 

| 143792 00 
44139 00. 
34988 00 
17199 00 


$240118 00 
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DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS.—ANNUAL DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS, 
General. 


133. The Examination papers for the Departmental Examinations shall be prepared | 
by the Examiners in Arts of the University of Toronto and by the Central Committee of 
Examiners. 


134, Each paper prepared by the Central Committee shall be approved by the whole 
Committee at a regular TpecHng called for that purpose, and shall bear the name of two 
examiners. 


135. The papers in each subject shall be limited strictly to the Courses of Study 
prescribed in the regulations, and shall be et. in the Minister’s hands not later than 
the first day of March in each year. 


136. The Minister of Education shall appoint such sub-examiners as may be deemed 
necessary to read and value the answers of candidates; and such sub-examiners shall 
work under the direction of, and report to, the Central Committee. 


137. Except when special qualifications are required, no person shall be considered 
eligible for the position of sub-examiner unless he possess at least the qualifications of a 
Public School Inspector or of a Head Master of a High School. No person shall serve 
as sub-examiner for more than three years continuously, nor shal] he be eligible for 
reappointment till three years after last year’s services, 


138. Each sub-examiner shall be paid the maximum sum of six dollars per day, the 
payment being subject to the restriction that the whole amount paid for the examination 
shall not exceed the sum of $1.25 for each candidate. 


139. The hours for work shall be from 9 a.m. to 12, noon, and from 2 p.m. to 5 pm., 
and no sub-examiner shall make up lost time or read examination papers at any other 
hours. Sub-examiners from a distance will be allowed their actual travelling expenses. 


Time and Place of Examination. 


140. The examination of candidates for Departmental Certificates shall be held on 
the days appointed by the Minister of Education, of which due notice shall be given each 
year. 


141. Candidates for First Class Certificates, Grades A and B, will be examined at 
the University of Toronto ; candidates for First Class Certificates, Grade C, and candi- 
dates for Second and Third Class Certificates at their respective High Schools, or at such 
other places as may be appointed by the Minister of Education. 


142. Where a High School is situated in a town or city constituting a separate 
inspectoral division, the Inspector of such city or town shall be responsible for the 
conduct of the examination held thereat, and shall receive applications from intending 
candidates, and report to the Department ; but in all other cases the County Inspector 
shall be responsible and shall receive the necessary applications. 


Notice by Candidates, etc. 


143. Every person who purposes to present himself at any examination for a First 
Class Certificate, Grade C, or for a Second or Third Class Certificate, shall send to the 
Inspector within whose Inspectoral Division he intends to write, not later than the 24th 
of May preceding, a notice stating the class of certificate for which he is a candidate, and 
what optional subject or subjects he has selected. 


144. Such notice shall be accompanied by a fee of $5, $3 of which shall be forwarded 
by the Inspector, with the list of candidates, to the Education Department, and the other 
$2 shall be forwarded to the Treasurer of the High or Public School Board, as the case 
may be. 
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145. Every person desiring to be examined for a First Class Certificate, Grade A or 
B, shall notify the Education Department on or before the 1st of April in each year, 


such notice to be accompanied by a fee of $5 with a statement shewing the optional 
course selected. 


University Examinations. 


146. Oandidates for First Class Certificates, Grades A and B, shall be subject 


during their examinations, to the same rules and regulations as are prescribed for 
University students. 


DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Dutes of Inspector and Candidates. 


147. When the Inspector is unable to preside at the examination, or where more 
examinations than one are held in his Inspectorate, he shall appoint a presiding Examiner 
or Examiners one month before the examination, subject to the approval of the Minister, 
otherwise the Minister will make the appointment. When more rooms than one are 
required for the candidates, an Examiner (who should, where available, be a teacher) 
approved by the Minister, shall be appointed by the Inspector for each room. The 
presiding Examiner shall indicate, in his report to the Department, the candidates who 
were placed in the several rooms respectively. 


148. The Inspector shall not appoint as Examiner any teacher employed in a school 
from which there is any candidate at such examination, or any person who has taken part 
in the instruction of any of the candidates ; nor shall any person except the Examiners 
be present with the candidates, in any room at such examination; and at least one 
Examiner shall be present during the whole time of the examination, in each room 
occupied by the candidates. 


149. Every Inspector shall send to the Education Department, not later than the 


25th of May, a list of the names, with the fees, of those who intend to present themselves 
for examination. 


150. Each Inspector, or such other person as may be appointed by the Minister, 
shall himself in person, receive from the Department, or the Inspector, the examination 
papers, and shall thereupon be responsible for the safe-keeping of the parcel containing 
the same, unopened, until the morning of the first day of the examination. 


151. No presiding Examiner shall admit any candidate, either as an additional 
candidate, or in the place of an absent one, whose notice has not been duly given to the 
Department ; no candidate who, in his notice to the Department, elects to take any 
specific optional subject, will be allowed to substitute any other; and no candidate who 
has given notice to the Department of his intention to be examined at a specified place, 
will be allowed to appear for examination elsewhere. » 


152, Each candidate shall satisfy the presiding Examiner as to his personal identity 
before the commencement of the second day’s examination, and any person detected in 
uttempting to personate a candidate, shall be reported to the Department: 


153. The Inspector or presiding Examiner shall transmit to the Education Depart- 
ment, on the first day of the examination, a copy of the following declaration, signed by 
himself and the other Examiners (but such declaration shall not be required more than 
once from any Examiner) :— 


‘“‘T solemnly declare that I will perform my duty of Examiner without fear, favor, affection or partia- 
lity towards any candidate.” 
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Mode of Conducting the Examinations. 


154, Places should be allotted to the candidates for certificates so that they may be 
at least five feet apart. All diagrams or maps having reference to the subjects of 
examination shall be removed from the room ; all arrangements shall be completed, and 
the necessary stationery distributed at least fifteen minutes before the time appointed for 
the commencement of the examination. 


155. Candidates shall be in their allotted places before the hour appointed for the 
commencement of the examination. If a candidate be not present till after the appointed 
time, he shail not be allowed any additional time. No candidate shall be permitted, on 
any pretence whatever, to enter the room after the expiration of an hour from the com 
mencement of the examination. 


156. No candidate shall be allowed to leave the room within one hour after the issue 
of the examination papers in any subject ; and if he then leave he shall not be permitted 
to return during the examination on the subject in hand. 


157. Punctually at the time appointed for the commencement of each examination, 
the presiding Examiner shall, in the examination room, and in the presence of the candi- 
dates and other Examiners (if any) break the seal of the envelope containing the 
examination papers, and give them to the other Examiners and the candidates. The 
papers of only one subject shall be opened at one time. 


158. Every candidate shall conduct himself in strict accordance with the regulations, 
and should he give or receive any aid, or extraneous assistance of any kind, in answering 
the examination questions, he will be liable not only to the loss of the whole examination, 
but to the forfeiture or withdrawal of his certificate at any time afterwards when the 
discovery is made that such aid or assistance has been given or received. 


159. Should any candidate be detected in copying from another or allowing another 
to copy from him, or in having in his possession, when in the room, any book, notes or 
anything from which he might derive assistance in the examination, or in talking or 
whispering, it shall be the duty of the Examiner, if he obtains clear evidence ot the fact 
at the time of its occurrence, to cause such candidate at once to leave the room ; nor 
shall such candidate be permitted to enter during the remaining part of the examination, 
and his name shall be struck off the list, If, however, the evidence be not clear at the 
time, or be obtained after the conclusion of the examination, the Examiner shall report 
ithe case to the Department. 


160. Every candidate shall write the subject of examination very distinctly at the 
top of each page of his answer papers, in the middle. Ifa candidate write his name or 
nitials, or any distinguishing sign or mark on his answer papers by which his identity 
might be disclosed, they will be cancelled. 


161. Candidates, in preparing their answers, shall write on one side only of each 
sheet, and shaJl mark the sheets in each subject in the order of the questions, as Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, etc., andon the last sheet shall write distinctly the total number of sheets enclosed 
in the envelope, fold them once across, place them in the envelopes provided by the 
Department, write on the outside of the envelopes the subject of examination only, and 
on the slip provided his name in full (surname preceding) and then securely fasten the 
slip to the envelope, as instructed by the Presiding Examiner. 


162. Punctually at the expiration of the time allowed, the Examiner shall direct 
the candidates to stop writing, and cause them to hand in their answer papers immediately 
duly fastened in the envelopes. 


163, The Examiner shall keep upon his desk the certified list of the candidates, and 
as each paper in any subject is handed in, he shall check the same by entering the figure 
“1” opposite the name of the candidate, on the form provided. After the papers are 
handed in the Examiner shall not allow any alterations to be made in them, and he shall 
be responsible for their safe keeping until transmitted to the Education Department, or 
placed in the hands of the presiding Examiner. 
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164. The presiding Examiner, at the close of the examination on the last day, shall 
secure in a separate parcel the faste-ed envelopes of the candidates, and on the same day 
shall forward by express (pre-paid) or deliver to the Education Department the package 
containing all the parcels thus separately secured. The papers are to be arranged in the 
alphabetical order of the surnames of the candidates. The Inspector or presiding 
Examiner shall at the same time, sign and forward a solemn declaration that the 
examinations have been held and conducted in strict conformity with the regulations, 
and fairly and properly in every respect ; and also a certificate that he has been satisfied 
as to the personal identity of each candidate. 

165. The Inspector or presiding Examiner (as the case may be), shall appoint an 
Examiner in Reading who shall hear each candidate read, from an authorized Reader, 
one passage selected by the Examiner, and another from any book chosen by the candi- 
date. The marks awarded shal] be transmitted to the Department, on the form provided, 
by post at the close of the examination. 

166. The Treasurer of the High School Board, on the certificate of the Public 
School Inspector, shall pay all the expenses of the examination, including the sum of 
four dollars a day and actual travelling expenses, for the Inspector and Examiners. 

167. If an examination is held at a Public School. such fees as are herein mentioned, 
shall be paid to the Treasurer of the Public School Board, who shall, upon the order of 
the Inspector, pay all the expenses of the examination. 


Appeals. 


168. A candidate for a non-professional certificate of any grade except First Class 
Grades A and B, may claim to have his papers re-read, upon the following conditions : — 

(1) Such appeal or claim must be in the hands of the Minister of Education on or 
before the 15th day of September; and the ground of the appeal or claim must be 
specifically stated. 

(2) A deposit of two dollars must be made with the Department, which deposit will 
be returned to the candidate if his appeal or claim is sustained, but otherwise it will be 
forfeited. 

(3) The Central Committee of Examiners shall dispose of all the appeals without 
delay ; and no appeal shall subsequently be entertained on any ground whatever. 


Instructions to Presiding Examiners. 


On receipt of the bag containing the examination papers, the presiding Examiner 
will please see that the seal is intact. The bag can be opened by breaking the wire close 
to the seal. ) 

The answers of the candidates taking the Primary examination should be returned 
at the close of that examination in the bag marked with blue. 

The answers of the candidates taking the Junior Leaving examination should be 
returned at the close of that examination in the bag marked with red. 

The answers of the candidates for the Senior Leaving examination and for the 
Honor examination should be returned at the close of that examination, securely packed 
in a parcel, and addressed to the Education Department. 

The answers of candidates who write for pass matriculation (Toronto University) 
should be returned to the Education Department in the bag containing the answers of 
the candidates for the Junior Leaving exantination, in a separate parcel. 

The bag should be so folded and tved that the words “the property of the Education 
Department” will be outwards. The shipping tag should be securely attached to the 
strap on each bag. 
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All Express charges must be prepaid, and no Commercial Value should be gwen. 


The presiding Examiner will please notify the candidates that the results of the 
examinations will be published according to Districts, thus. 


gallgbe known) as Districhino 9) scion). the name of the place of examination 
will not appear. 


At the close of the examinations the presiding Examiners, who are not High School 
Masters, are requested to take charge of all surplus examination papers, and to hand them 
to the Public School Inspector for future distribution amongst applicants for them. 


Botany. 


At each of the examinations in Botany, almost all the questions will be based upon 
a submitted plant. The presiding Examiners at the Primary and Junior Leaving 
Examinations are required to observe strictly the following instructions : 


(1) The presiding Examiner shall himself select the plant, and provide the specimens 
to be submitted to the candidatas ; he shall regard this part of his duty as strictly confiden- 
tral. 


(2) At each centre, specimens of the same plant shall be submitted to candidates for 
the same grade of certificate—one specimen to each candidate—but for candidates taking 
the Junior Leaving Examination the plant shall be different from that for candidates at. 
the Primary Examination and of a more difficult character. 


(3) Each plant shall be a complete specimen (one consisting of roots, leaves and 
flowers) of a wild plant, with flowers of such a size that sections thereof may be easily 
made. 


(4) The plant should belong to one of the orders prescribed for the course. If 
another is submitted, due allowance will be made by the Departmental Examiners. 


(5) At each centre, the plant shall each year be different from that submitted to 
candidates at the preceding Departmental Examination. 


(6) The plant shall not be one of those fully described in Spotton’s Botany, Part I. 


(7) Samples of the plant—one for each twenty candidates and each enclosed in a 
separate envelope—should be sent by the presiding Examiner to the Education Depart- 
ment with the answer papers in Botany. 


In the case of the Senior Leaving (or Honor) Examinations, the plants for examina- 
tion will be sent from the Education Department to the different centres, 


Each candidate at the different examinations is required to provide himself with a 
drawing pencil, a hand-lens and a sharp knife. 


Zoology. 


As provided by regulation 53, the examination in Zoology will be mainly of a 
practical character, the specimens for description and identification will be sent to the 
presiding Examiner from Toronto as in the case of the Botany for the Senior Leaving 
Examination. Candidates at the examination in Zoology will provide themselves with 
a pocket lens and dissecting instruments, viz., (one pair of forceps ; one pair of fine scissors ; 
one scalpel ; a couple of strong needles.) 


Toronto, May, 1890. 


(7 5.) 
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DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS—COUNTY Board oF EXAMINERS; PusBLic SCHOOL 
TEACHERS CERTIFICATES, 


County Boarp oF EXAMINERS. 


1. Any person having three years’ experience as a teacher in a Public or High 
School who holds (1) a Departmental First Olass Professional Certificate, or (2) a Certifi- 
cate as Head Master of a High School, or (3) a Degree in Arts from any chartered 
University in the Province of Ontario, shall be eligible to be appointed a member of a 
County Board of Examiners. 


9. The Board shall be organized by the appointment of a Chairman and Secretary, 
and accurate minutes of the proceedings of every meeting shall be entered in a book 
provided for that purpose. The Chairman shall call meetings of the Board for the trans- 
action of such business as may lawfully be brought before it; he shall preside at all 


meetings of the Board, but in his absence the other members of the Board may elect a 
Ohairman. 


3. The Board shall—(1) investigate all appeals against the action of any Inspector 
within its jurisdiction, who suspends a teacher's certificate; (2) conduct the professional 
examination of the Third Class Teachers at the close of the Model School term, award 
certificates, and report the result to the Education Department ; (3) exercise a general 
supervision over the County Model School and make such recommendations in regard to 
its location, continuance or improvement, as may be deemed expedient. | 


4. Where the County Council appoints two members to conduct examinations in 
French or German, as provided in section 169 of the Public Schools Act, such additional 


persons shall be members of the Board for all purposes prescribed in the said School Act, 
and in the regulations herein set forth. 


5. In preparing examination papers for candidates who write in the French or the 
German language, the standard prescribed for entrance to High Schools shall, as nearly 
as possible, be adopted by the examiners. 


6. In addition to the examination conducted in the French or the German language, 
every candidate for a teacher's certificate shall be required to pass such examination in 


English Grammar and in translation from French or German into English, as may be 
prescribed by the Board. 


Non-PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATES. 


” Candidates for First Class Non-Professional Certificates, Grades A and B, will be 
examined at the University of Toronto; candidates for the Primary and Junior and 
Senior Leaving Examinations, at their respective High Schools, or at such other places as 
may be appointed by the Minister of Education, 


8. Where a High School is situated in a town or city constituting a separate 
Inspectoral Division, the Inspector of such city or town shall be responsible for the con- 
duct of the examination held thereat, and shall receive applications from intending 
candidates, and report to the Department ; but in all other cases the County Inspector 
shall be responsible and shall receive the necessary applications. 


9, Every person who purposes to present himself at the examination for a Primary 
or Junior or Senior Leaving Certificate, shall send to the Inspector within whose 
Inspectoral Division he intends to write, not later than the 24th of May preceding, a 
notice stating the class of certificate for which he is a candidate, and what optional sub- 
ject or subjects he has selected. Such notice shall be accompanied by a fee,of $5, $3 of 
which shall be forwarded by the Inspector, with the list of candidates to the Education 
Department, and the other $2 shall be forwarded to the Treasurer of the High or Public 
School Board, as the case may be. Every person who purposes to present himself at the 
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examination for a First Class Certificate, Grade A or B, shall notify the Education 
Department on or before the 1st of April in each year : such notice to be accompanied by a 
fee of $5 for each grade, with a statement shewing the optional course selected. 


10. The examinations for Grades A and LB and the Senior Leaving Certificate may 
be taken in any order the candidate selects, but Grade B shall not be granted until he 
has passed the Senior Leaving Examination, nor shall Grade A be granted until he has 
passed the examinations prescribed for Grade B and the Senior Leaving Certificate. 
- Only those who have passed the Primary, or who have obtained more than the aggregate 
of marks required, but have failed in one or more subjects, will be eligible to write for 
the Junior Leaving Examination. 


11. All the subjects prescribed for a First Class Certificate, Grade A or B, or the 
Senior Leaving Examination shall be taken at one examination. No appeal shall be 
allowed in the case of any candidate for Grade A or B. The standard for each grade 
in the departments of Hnglsh and History, Mathematics, French and German, and 
Classics shall be fifty per cent. of the total of the marks obtainable in the subjects 
prescribed for the grade. In the department of Matwral Science it shall be, for Grade B, 
fifty per cent., and for Grade A sixty-seven per cent. of the total of the marks obtainable 
in the subjects prescribed for this department. The courses of study for each grade 
shall be as follows, in accordance with the curriculum of Toronto University : 


(1) Department of English and History. 


Grade B.—The pass course in English and History of the first and second years, 
with the honor English of the first year. 


Grade A.—The pass course in English of the third and fourth years, with the pass 
Modern History of the third year and the honor English of the second year. 


(2) Depariment of Mathematics. 


_ Grade B.—The pass and honor courses in Mathematics and Physics of the first year. 


Grade A.—The pass and honor courses in Mathematics and Physics of the second 
year. 


(3) Department of Natural Science. 


Grades A and B.—The pass and honor courses in Natural Science of the second 
year. 


(4) Department of French and German. 


Grade B.—The pass course in French and German of the first and second years. 


Grade A.-—The pass course in French and German of the third and fourth years, 
with the honor examination in Conversation of the third year. 


(5) Department of Classics. 


Grade B.—The pass and honor courses in Classics of the first year. 
Grade A.—The pass and honor courses in Classics of the second year. 


Unwersity Equivalents. 


12. Graduation in Arts after a regular course in any chartered University in the 
British Dominions will be accepted as the equivalent of the Senior Leaving Examination. 
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13. The examination of any chartered University in the Province of Ontario will be 
accepted by the Education Department for the Senior Leaving Examination or for a 
First Class Certificate, Grade A or B, on the following conditions :— 


(1) Candidates shall take the regular University examinations: no special or sup- 
plemental examination will be accepted. 


(2) Each candidate shall submit to the Education Department, with his application, 
(a) a copy of the time-table of each examination, and of the examination papers on which 
he wrote, both being certified by the Registrar of the University ; (0) a confidential 
statement from the Registrar of the University, of the marks obtained by the candidate 
on each paper, and of such other marks as may have been awarded him at each oral or 
practical examination. (c) In the case of candidates for the Senior Leaving Examina- 
tion, the answer papers shall also be transmitted by the Registrar to the Education 
Department. 

(3) Should the standard set by the University be higher or lower than the Depart- 
mental standard, the Education Department shall value the papers as it may consider 
necessary. 


PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATES. 
Third Class. 


14. The holder of a High School Primary Certificate, who takes the course and 
passes the examination prescribed for County Model Schools, shall be entitled to rank as 


a Third Class Teacher of Public Schools. A certificate of this rank shall be valid for 
;hree years. 

15. When a Third Class Professional Certificate has expired, the holder thereof may, 
on passing the High School Primary Examination, and on proof of good character and 
of efficiency as a teacher, obtain from the Board of Examiners of the County in which he 


has last taught, a renewal of the same for a period of three years, at the discretion of the 
Board. 

16. In the case of such applicants for a renewal of Third Class Professional Certifi- 
cates as take the minimum number of marks in each subject, but fail in the aggregate, a 
bonus not exceeding 200 marks for efficiency and aptitude in teaching may be allowed on 
the report and at the discretion of the Public School Inspector. 


17. A holder of a Third Class Professional Certificate who has passed the Non- 
Professional Examination for any certificate of a higher grade may, on application to the 
County Board of Examiners, and on proof of his efficiency as a teacher, have such Third 
Class Certificate extended, by endorsement, for a period not exceeding three years ; but 
no certificate shall be extended for a longer period than three years without re-- 
examination. 

18. In case of an emergency, such as a scarcity of teachers, or for any other special 
cause, Third Class Certificates may be extended by the Minister of Education, on the 
joint request of any Board of Trustees and the Public School Inspector; but all such 
extensions shall be limited to the school on whose behalf the request is made ; and shall 
be granted only where it is shown that trustees have used reasonable diligence to obtain. 
a duly qualified teacher. 


Second Class. 


19. The holder of a High School Junior Leaving Certificate, who has taught a. 
Public School successfully for one year, and who attends a Provincial Normal School one 
session and passes the prescribed examination, shall be entitled to rank as a Second Class. 
Teacher of Public Schools. 
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Férst Class. 


20. The holder of a High School Senior Leaving Certificate and a Second Class 
Professional Certificate, who attends the Training Institute Course one session, or who 
takes the course prescribed by the University of Toronto in connection with the chair of 
Education, or its equivalent at any other university in the British Dominions, and passes 


the Training Institute Final Examination, shall be entitled to rank as a First Class 
Teacher of Public Schools. 


21. Any one who holds a Second Class Professional Certificate, and either a Senior 
Leaving Certificate or the University qualifications of a High School Assistant, and has 
had two years’ successful experience as a teacher, shall be entitled to rank as a First 
Class Teacher of Public Schools or Assistant Master of a High School, as the case may 
be, on passing the Training Institute final examination. 


District CERTIFICATES. 


22. The Boards of Examiners constituted under section 162 of the Public Schools 
Act, may issue certificates, valid only in such portions of their respective district or dis- 
tricts as they may deem expedient, for a period not exceeding three years. 


23. The Board of Examiners shall prepare the examination papers or determine 
their equivalents ; fix the time and place for examinations ; read and value the answers ; 
determine the fees to be paid by candidates, and generally exercise all the powers of 
- Oounty Boards of Examiners. 


24, Each Board of Examiners shall, as soon after the examination as possible, report 
to the Minister the names and residences of the candidates examined, the number of 
certificates granted, and enclose therewith a full set of the examination papers. 


25. The Board of Examiners may require attendance at a Oounty Model School or 
such other professional training as may be deemed expedient, or may, without re- 
examination, extend a certificate for the district for a period not exceeding three years. 


26. The members of District Boards of Examiners shall be entitled to the same 
remuneration as the members of County Boards. Where county organization exists, all 
the expenses of the examinations, so far as they may not be covered by fees, shall be paid 
by the County Council. 


KINDERGARTEN OERTIFICATES. 


27. Any person before being appointed to take charge of a Kindergarten in which 
several assistant teachers or teachers-in-training are employed, shall pass the examination 
prescribed for Director of Kindergartens, and any person paid a salary or allowance for 
teaching under a Director shall pass the examination prescribed for assistant teachers. 


28. Any person who attends a Kindergarten for one year and passes the examina- 
tions prescribed by the Education Department shall be entitled to an Assistant’s certifi- 
cate ; and any person who attends a Kindergarten for two years, or who, after obtaining 
an Assistant’s certificate has taught in a Kindergarten successfully for two years, shall, 
on passing the prescribed examinations be entitled to a Director’s certificate. 


29. Any person holding a certificate as a Public School Teacher, who has taught 
successfully for one year, shall, on attending a Kindergarten Training School for one year, 
and passing the examinations required by the Education Department, obtain a Director’s 
certificate. 
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30. No person shall be deemed a qualified Kindergarten assistant teacher or director 
who has not passed such examinations as may be prescribed by the Education Depart- 
ment ; but the Minister of Education may, at his discretion, accept the certificate of any 
other training school for Kindergarten work, as the equivalent of such examinations. 


31, Examinations for Kindergarten teachers shall be held annually at such time and 
places, and on such papers as may be prescribed by the Minister of Education. 


“iTgRoNTO, July, 1890. 


DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS—HiaH ScHooLs AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 
Conditions of g Establishment andi Existence.’ 


1. No High School established hereafter shall have any connection *withja Public 
School, as regards buildings, premises, or play grounds. 


9. In order to be entitled to any portion of the grant voted by the Legislature “for 
High School purposes, the Board of Trustees of every High School must provide :— 


(1) A site of at least half an acre in extent, well fenced, well drained, planted with 
shade trees, and suitably provided with walks in front and rear. 


(2) A playground, and all other necessary provision for physical exercise. 
(3) A well or other means of supplying pure drinking water. 
(4) Separate water closets for the sexes, properly screened from observation. 


i] 
(5) A building large enough to provide ample accommodation for every pupil in 
attendance, with all necessary provision for light, heat, and ventilation, and two 
entrances with covered porches. 


(6) Suitable separate cloak-rooms for boys and girls, furniture, desks, blackboards, 
maps, apparatus, and library of reference. 


(7) A Headmaster and at least one assistant. 


3. In case a high School Inspector reports that the equipment of any High School 
or Collegiate Institute is insufficient ; or that the grounds are too limited in area; or 
that the school building is inadequate for the accommodation of the pupils; or that the 
staff or any member thereof is incompetent ; or that the staff is insutticient for the 
attendance, or for the number of subjects taken up; the Minister of Education wil 
forthwith notify the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, and on the neglect or refusal of 
the said Board to remedy the defect complained of within a reasonable time, the legis- 
lative grant may be withheld from such High School or Collegiate Institute until such 
time as the regulations are complied with. 


4. No High School shall be raised to the status of a Collegiate Institute without 
such a minimum equipment in the way of library, scientific apparatus, gymnasium, maps, 
charts and globes, as the maximum required for schools with three or more masters (not 
being Collegiate Institutes), under regulation 6, following. 


5. Any Collegiate Institute that fails to comply with the conditions prescribed herein 
for the status of a Oollegiate Institute may, on the joint report of the High School 
Inspectors, be reduced to the rank of a High School, and deprived of the special legis- 
lative grant, at the discretion of the Minister of Education. 


Distribution of Grant. 


ee 


6. The Annual Legislative Grants to High Schools and Collegiate Institutes shall 
be distributed on the following basis, so far as the Annual appropriation made by the 
Legislature will admit thereof, namely :— 
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I.—Schools with Two Masters. 


io bed Cran bios wine FE emEM Cre! ence Ne SY Lantana ils eae De welehe We cick $400 00 
(0) Grant on annual expenditure for teachers’ salaries :—15% on salaries over 
DOO Mirra amare init) Mcrerepan orecoeChaiNed wy HA NMIN G wRE Laan a team ig, okey 75 00 
(c) Grant on total amount invested in equipment, viz:—10% of expenditure 
on the following basis, the maximum recognized expenditure on 
each being as follows :— 
Cl libramy vol erelerence fui. seman ULL NOM, $275 00 
(2) Scientific apparatus, physical and chemical (not in- 
CIBC CINTCAIB) ae rte eh tins wae eegne oe tis ot hee 275 00 
Co Oe AS UE terres coher va ley tute aie coe. nk Ales 250 00 
(2B CUATES sina fis ANGUOlO DES tami. tira’ sie gists itso ciate 100 00 
mac. 90 00 
(dq) Grant on condition and suitability of school premises. 
(1) Water-closets, water supply, school grounds, and 
external appearance of school-building. 
(2) Class rooms, halls, waiting-rooms, cap-rooms, teachers’ 
private rooms, desks, blackboards, lighting, heat- 
ing, and ventilation. 
man. $90 00 
(e) Grant on average attendance, 50c.per unit, more or less. 
II,.—Schovls with Three or more Masters (not Institutes.) 
2) LTRS VSSQ EY antag iat AS Saal ao ec ROE a RPL URN ME On ene aI $400 00 
(6) Grant on annual expenditure for teachers’ salaries :— : 
Fifteen % on salaries over $1,500. 
maz. 375 00 
(c) Grant on tctal amount invested in equipment, viz :—10% of ex- 
penditure on the following basis, the maximum recog- 
nized expenditure in each being as follows :— 
(iiplibraryor reference: Soe T i). 2.22. ss $450 00 
(2) Scientific apparatus, physical and chemical (not in- 
CUI eC ORNICRIS ) tations lar ch eect wat al ibis: 0? ay aie 450 00 
peo age VAD IMipte errant) wo eats iat le ee Nike, OU Es See 325 00 
(ZeCharts, maps and PlObes 4 ys... ne aie ice Ab ete es 125 00 
man. 135 00 
(dZ) Grant on condition and suitability of school premises, 
(1) Water-closets, water supply, school grounds and 
external appearance of school building. 
(2) Class - rooms, halls, waiting - rooms, cap-rooms, 
teachers’ private rooms, desks, blackboards, light- 
ing, heating and ventilation. 
Max. 135 00 
(e) Grant on average attendance, 50c. per unit, more or less. 7 
L1I.—Collegiate Institutes. 
(ombixed Grant... .... 0.20.0 | ON Se hee. Cees ate NE A $400 00: 


(6) Grant on expenditure for teachers’ salaries :— 


Fifteen % on salaries over $1,500. m w .........0000. 750 00: 
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(c) Grant on condition and suitability of school premises. 


(1) Water-closets, water-supply, school grounds and ex- 
ternal appearance of school building. 


(2) Class - rooms, halls, waiting - rooms, cap-rooms, 
teachers’ private rooms, desks, blackboards, light- 
ing, heating and ventilation. 


Max. 180 00 
(d) Grant on average attendance, 50c. per unit, more or less. 


(e) Special grant, based partly on equipment and partly on quali- 
fications of staff 300 00 


eooeteeee eee eG eee we see eo eee we eee ehhh hhh le 


Commencement Exercises. 


7. Commencement exercises should be held in each High School or Collegiate 
Institute at a suitable time during the Autumn term of each year, at which diplomas, 
medals, or certificates may be presented to the successful candidates. 


Qualifications of Head Masters and Assistants. 


8. The qualifications for the Headmastership of a High School or Collegiate Institute 
shall be (1) a degree in Arts obtained after a regular course of study from any 
chartered university in the British Dominions ; (2) at least two years successful teaching 


in a High School or Collegiate Institute ; and (3) a Professional High School Assistant’s 
Certificate. 


9. Any person who has passed the Training Institute Final Examination, and who 
holds (1) a Senior Leaving certificate, or (2) a degree in Arts (as above), or (3) the rank 
of an Undergraduate in Arts of at least two years standing, shall be a qualified High 
School Assistant. Special teachers of Music, and of Drill, Gymnastics and Oalisthenics, 
must possess qualifications satisfactory to the Education Department. 


10. Specialists under section 13 of the High Schools Act shall hold (1) at least a 
non-professional First Class Certificate, Grade A, obtained on one or another of the 
special courses set forth in regulation II, Circular No. 4, or the equivalent thereof ; or 
(2) a degree in Arts from any chartered University in the British Dominions, with at 
least ten years’ experience in an Ontario High School, and with satisfactory results of 
school work done, and first class grading on inspection obtained, before the first day of 


July, 1889, in one or another of the departments in which specialist standing is recog- 
nized as above. 


Duties of Head Masters, Assistant Masters, and Puptls. 


11. It shall be the duty of the Head Master to prescribe the number of pupils in 
each Form, the division of subjects among his assistants, and the order in which each 
subject shall be taken up by the pupils, and to make such promotions from one Form to 
another as he may deem expedient. The regulations respecting the duties of teachers 
and pupils and the hours for study in High Schools shall be the same as those prescribed 
for Public Schools, except as herein otherwise provided. 


Inspection. 


12. (1) Each High School Inspector shall visit the High Schools or Collegiate In- 
stitutes in the section of the Province assigned to him, at least once in each year; and shall 
spend not less than one day in each school having two or three masters ; and in schools 


with four or over four masters, two or more days, as the interests of the school may 
require. 
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(2) At each visit he shall ascertain the character of the teaching in the different 
departments of study ; and shall make enquiry and examination, in such manner as he 
may think proper, into the efficiency of the staff, the equipment of the school, and all 
matters affecting the health and comfort of the pupils. He shall also report any viola- 
tion of the Regulations of the Education Department in reference to High Schools, after 
making such enquiry as he may think proper. 


(2) He shall report to the Education Department, within one week after his inspec- 
tion, the result of his observations and enquiry in a form prescribed for that purpose. 


(4) No High School Inspector, shall during his incumbency, hold any other office or 
perform any other duties than those assigned to or prescribed for him, without the per- 
mission of the Education Department. 


(5) When a High School or a Collegiate Institute is to be closed for one or more 
days, the Head Master shall give the Education Department at least one week’s notice. 


Courses of Study. 


13. The High School subjects of study shall be taken up in four Forms; but the 
Head Master is not restricted in the sub-division of Forms, and he shall make at least 
two sub-divisions of Form I. The subjects of study in Form I. shall consist of Reading, 
English Grammar, English Composition, Rhetoric, English Poetical Literature, History 
and Geography, Arithmetic and Mensuration, Algebra, Euclid, the Commercia: Course, 
and Drawing, with Latin, or French, or German, or Physics and Botany; in Form II. 
of English Grammar, English Composition, Rhetoric, English Poetical Literature, History 
and Geography, Arithmetic and Mensuration, Algebra, Euclid, and Chemistry, with 
Latin, or French, or German, or Physics ; in Form III. of English Grammar, Philology, 
Rhetoric, and Prosody ; English Composition, English Poetical Literature, History and 
Geography, Algebra, Euclid, and Trigonometry, with Greek and Latin, or French and 
German,, or Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology ; and, in Form LV. of the special subjects 
required for pass Senior Matriculation into any of the Universities of Ontario. 

14. Every High School pupil shall pursue the course prescribed in the Form to 
which he is assigned ; but pupils in Forms II. and III. preparing for the Junior Matri- 
culation Examination into any of the Universities or the Learned Societies of Ontario, 
may take those subjects only that are required for their examinations. The Oommercial 
Course, Reading, and Drawing, may be continued in the higher Forms, and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Temperance and Hygiene, Vocal Music, and Phonography may be taught in 
each Form, at the option of the Board of Trustees and the Head Master. Any pupil 
may take in addition to the subjects in the course seleeted, such other subjects as may 
be agreed upon by his parent or guardian and the Head Master of the High School ; but 
no subject not prescribed in the High School courses of study shall be taught in any 
High School or Collegiate Institute without the consent of the Kducation Department. 


15. Throughout all the school terms, Writing shall be taught at least twice a week 
in the lowest division of Form I., each lesson being not less than half an hour in length ; 
and the subject shall be taken up in connection with Book-keeping in the other divisions : 
Reading shall be taught at least twice a week in each of the divisions of Form I., each 
lesson being not less than half an hour in length ; and the subject shall be taken up in 
connection with English Literature in all the forms: Drill, Gymnastics, and Calisthenics 
shall be taught not less than an hour and a half a week in each division of Form 
I., and not less than an hour a week in the other forms; and additional provision 
should be made for practice by the pupils under efficient supervision: In High Schools 
which have no gymnasium, Gymnastics is not obligatory and Drill and Calisthenics shall 
be taken up only when the weather permits. 


16. The following are the details of the High School Courses of Study in Forms L., 
PP and LET: 
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Form I, 


feading.—The principles of Orthoépy and of Elocution ; Reading ; Spelling and 
Syllabication. 


English Grammar.—Etymology and Syntax ; exercises, chiefly on passages from 
authors not prescribed. 


English Composition and Rhetoric.—The structure of sentences and paragraphs ; 
paraphrasing of prose ; expansion and contraction of prose passages ; Synonyms ; correction 
of errors ; rhetorical analysis of passages from prose authors not prescribed ; themes on 
familiar subjects and the prescribed texts ; familiar and business letters. 


English Poetical Literatwre.—Intelligent comprehension of and familiarity with the 
prescribed texts ; memorization of the finest passages ; oral reading of the texts; supple- 
mentary reading from authors in the High School Library. 


History and Geography.—The leading events of Canadian and English History—the 
nineteenth century more particularly. Commercial, physical, and mathematical 
Geography. Geography of Canada and the British Empire more particularly. 


Arithmetic and Elementary Mensuwration.—Arithmetic in theory and_ practice ; 
special attention to commercial problems; areas of rectilinear figures, and volumes of 
right parallelopipeds and prisms ; the circle, sphere, cylinder, and cone. 


Algebra.—Elementary rules; factoring; greatest common measure ; least common 
multiple ; fractions ; simple equations of one unknown quantity ; simple problems. 


Huclid.— Book I., propositions 1-26 ; easy deductions. 


Commercial Course.—Writing ; Précis writing and indexing ; Book-keeping, single 
and double entry ; Commercial forms ; General business transactions. 


Drawing.—Freehand; Practical Geometry ; Perspective; Object Drawing; and 
Industrial Designs. 

Physics.— An experimental course defined as follows :—(a) Properties of matter :— 
Sensations and things ; causes and effects; absence of chance in the order of nature : 
matter ; the molecule ; constitution of matter ; physical and chemical changes ; inertia ; 
force ; energy (as defined in sections 88-92 inclusive of the High School Physics) ; three 
states of matter ; phenomena of attraction ; cohesion ; compressibility ; elasticity, ete. 
(6) Sound :—Vibrations and Waves ; production and propagation of sound-waves ; velo- 
city : reflection ; echoes ; refraction ; intensity ; pitch ; difference between noise and music : 
quantity. (¢) Light :—Propagation ; reflection ; images formed by plane and spherical 
mirrors ; refraction ; lenses ; dispersion ; selective absorption ; color. (d) Electricity :— 
Voltaic cells ; polarization ; heating, luminous, chemical and magnetic effects produced by 
the electric current ; the electric bell, the telegraph, the telephone, the electric light ; 
magnetism. 

Botany.—The practical study of representatives of the following natural orders of 
flowering plants ; Ranunculaceae, Cruciferae, Melvaceae, Leguminosae, Rosacae, Sapin- 
daceae, Umbelliferae, Compositae, Labiatae, Cupuliferae, Araceae, Liliaceae, Iridiceae, 
Coniferae, and Gramineae (types contained in text-book). A knowledge of structure 
obtained with the use of the compound microscope. Attention to drawing and descrip- 
tion of plants supplied, and to the classification of these. Comparison of different 
organs, morphology of root, stem, leaves and hairs, parts of the flowers, reproduction of 
flowering plants, pollination, fertilisation, and the nature of fruits and seeds. 

Greek,—The Elementary Greek Book ; sight-reading. 

Latin.—The Elementary Latin Book, grammar, composition, the prescribed texts, 
and sight-reading. 

French.—The Elementary French Book, grammar, composition, conversation, dicta- 
tion, the prescribed texts, and sight-reading. 


German.—The Elementary German Book, grammar, composition, conversation, 
dictation, the prescribed texts, and sight-reading. 
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Form IT. 


Lnglish Grammar.—A course consisting chiefly of exercises on passages from 
authors not prescribed. 


English Composition and Rhetoric.—Oourse in Form I. continued, and including 
themes based upon the prescribed texts. 


English Poetical Literature.—The course in Form I. continued, and including in- 
telligent comprehension of and familiarity with the prescribed texts, 


History and Geography.—Great Britain and her colonies from the revolution of 1688 
to the peace of 1815, and the Geography relating thereto. Outlines of Roman history 
to the death of Augustus, and the Geography relating thereto. Outlines of Greek history 
to the battle of Chaeronea, and the Geography relating thereto. 


Arithmetic and Mensuration.—Course in Form I. completed. 


Algebra.—Elementary rules ; easy factoring ; highest common measure,}lowest com- 
mon multiple ; square root ; fractions ; ratio; simple equations of one, two and three 
unknown quantities ; indices ; surds ; easy quadratic equations of one and two unknown 
quantities. 


Fuclid.—Bks, I., II. and III.; deductions. 


Physics.—An experimental course defined as follows, and including an acquaintance 
with the Metric System of Units :—(a) Dynamics: Definitions of velocity, acceleration, 
mass, momentum, force, moment, couple, energy, work, centre of inertia ; statement of 
Newton’s laws of motion ; composition and resolution of forces ; conditions for equilibrium 
of forces in one plane. Definitions of a fluid, fluid pressure at a point, transmission of 
fluid pressure, resultant fluid pressure, specific gravity, Boyle’s law, the barometer, air, 
pump, water pump, siphon. (b) Heat: effects of heat; temperature ; diffusion of heat ; 
specific heat ; latent heat ; law of Charles. (c) Electricity : Voltaic cells ; chemical action 
in the cell ; magnetic effect of the current ; chemical effect of the current ; galvanometer ; 
voltameter ; Ohm’s law ; heating effect of the current ; electric light ; current induction ; 
dynamo and motor ; electric bell ; telegraph ; telephone, 


Chemistry.—Definition of the object of the science, relations of the physical science 
to Biology, and of Chemistry to Physics. Chemical change, elementary composition o 
matter. Laws of combination of the elements, atomic theory, molecules, Avogadro’S 
Law, The determination of atomic weight, specific heat, atomic heat, nomenclature 
classification. ‘T’he preparation, characteristic properties, and principal compounds o 
the following elements: Hydrogen, Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine, Oxygen, Sulphur, Nitro 
gen, Phosphorus, Carbon, Silicon.. 

Greek.—Grammar, Composition, prescribed texts, and sight-reading. 

Latin 66 66 és 66 66 


French.—Grammar, Composition, Conversation, Dictation, the prescribed texts, and 
sight-reading. 


German.—Grammar, Composition, Conversation, Dictation, the prescribed texts, and 
sight-reading. 


Form ITT. 


Grammar and Philology.—A course consisting chiefly of exercises on passages from 
authors not prescribed. 


Linglish Composition, Rhetoric, and Prosody.—Essay-writing ; a course in Rhetoric 
and Prosody, consisting chiefly of exercises on passages from authors not prescribed. 


English Poetical Literatwre.—Course in Form II. continued, and including intelli- 
gent comprehension of and familiarity with the prescribed texts. 


History and Geography.—English History from the discovery of America to th® 
Revolution of 1688. Geography to illustrate the history read. 
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Algebra.—More thorough knowledge of the subjects of Form II. together with 


variation, progressions, permutations, and combinations, binomial theorem, interest forms 
with annuities. 


Fuclid.—Bks. IV., VI., and Definitions of Bk. V. ; deductions. 


Plane Trigonometry.—Trigonometrical ratios with their relations to each other ; 
sines, etc., of the sum and difference of angles with deduced formulas ; solution of 


triangles ; expressions for the area of triangles ; radii of circumscribed, inscribed, and 
escribed circles. 


Chemistry.—The practical study of the following elements with their most character” 
istic compounds, in illustration of the outlines of Mendelejeff’s classification of the 
elements: Hydrogen ; Sodium; Potassium; Magnesium, Zinc; Calcium, Strontium, 
Barium; Borax, Aluminium; Carbon, Silicon, Tin, Lead; Nitrogen; Phosphorus, 
Arsenic, Antimony, Bismuth ; Oxygen, Sulphur ; Fluorine, Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine ; 
Manganese, Iron, Gold, Platinum. 


Botany.—The practical study of representatives of the flowering plants of the locality 
in which the High School is situated, and of representatives of the chief sub-divisions of 
cryptogams, such as a fern, a lycopod, a horse-tail, a liver-wort, a moss, a lichen, a mush- 
room, and a chara. A knowledge of structure, such as can be obtained with the use of 
the compound microscope. Attention to drawing and description of parts of plants 
supplied, and to the classification of these. Comparison of different organs, morphology 
of root, stem, leaves, and hair, parts of the flower, reproduction of flowering plants, polli- 
nation, fertilization, and the nature of fruit and seeds. 


4oology.—The practical study of the subject as defined in The High School Zoology, 
but limited by the author’s syllabus of work. 


Greek.—Grammar, Composition, the prescribed texts, and sight-reading. 
Latin.—Grammar, Composition, the prescribed texts, and sight-reading. 


French.—Grammar, Composition, Conversation, Dictation, the prescribed texts, and 
sight-reading. 


German.— Grammar, Composition, Conversation, Dictation, the prescribed texts, and 
sight-reading. 


Lxaminations and Certificates. 


17. An examination will be held annually by the Education Department in the 
courses of study prescribed for each of Forms I., II]. and III. These examinations shall 
be known respectively as the Primary Examination, the Junior Leaving Examination, 
and the Senior Leaving Examination. Only those candidates who have passed the Primary 
Examination, or those who have made more than the aggregate of marks required, but 
have failed in one or more subjects, will be eligible to write for the Junior Leaving 
Examination. Any candidate who obtains one-third of the marks in each subject and one- 
half of the aggregate marks obtainable, shall be entitled to the certificate for which he 
has been examined. 


18. The examiners in Oral Reading, Drawing, and the Commercial Course at the 
Primary Examination shall be the headmaster and the teacher or teachers of the subjects, 
or the presiding examiner, as the case may be. The Departmental examiners shall pre- 
pare the other examination papers for the Primary, and the examination papers for the 
Junior and Senior Leaving Examinations. 


Notice by Candidates. 


19. Every person who purposes to present himself at the Primary, or Junior or 
Senior Leaving Examination, shall send to the Inspector within whose inspectoral division 
he intends to write, not later than the 24th of May preceding, a notice stating the class 
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of certificate for which he is a candidate, and what optional subject or subjects he has 
selected. Such notice shall be accompanied by a fee of $5, $3 of which shall be forwarded 
by the Inspector, with the list of candidates, to the Education Department, and the other 
$2 shall be forwarded to the Treasurer of the High or Public School Board, as the case 
may be. 


20. Where a High School is situated in a town or city constituting a separate 
Inspectoral Division, the Inspector of such city or town shall be responsible for the 
conduct of the examination held thereat, and shall receive applications from intending 
candidates, and report to the Department ; but in all other cases the Count 


y Inspector 
shall be responsible and shall receive the necessary applications. 


21. All the Examination papers shall be so constructed as to allow a choice of ques- 
tions. The papers on English Grammar shall assume that the practical applications of 
the subject are subordinate to its value as a means of mental training. Special importance 
shall be attached to English Composition. At all the Examinations, each paper on 
Poetical Literature and on the Latin, French and German authors shall contain, in addi- 
tion to questions on passages from the prescribed texts, questions on passages from works 
not prescribed, but similar in style and of equal difficulty. In the case of the Latin, 
French, and German papers, the meaning shall be given of words not likely to have been 
met with by the candidates, and the examinations in the “ Sight-work ” shall determine, 
not whether the candidate has read. more than the prescribed texts, but whether he is 
familiar with the idioms and constructions met with in the prescribed course. The papers 
on Arithmetic shall contain commercial problems heretofore contained in the papers on 
Book-keeping ; and either arithmetical or algebraic solutions will be accepted. The 
value of the questions in pure and applied Algebra at all the Examinations shall be about 
equal. In Botany and Zoology, specimens for description and identification shall be 
submitted to the candidates at all the examinations. 


Number and Value of Papers. 


22. No paper will be set in Dictation, but one mark shall be deducted for every 
mis-spelt word from the marks obtained in a subject. One mark shall also be deducted 
for each instance of bad English. 


I. Primary Examination. 


No. of Papers. Value of Subject. 
NO NSUMGTALIMGT Stott nee. tie Oe ceatieire Sta aa at ety eee am 150 
English Composition (100) and Rhe- } Hf ; 150 
POLICE MS cer et iy athe ae ee tall gi ote o SNe 
English Poetical Literature........... LPR Sorel leery A OR Nm Bata aban al N) 200 
History and Geography... . ...... 64). Teg eR nae Ree CC Mt nie 150 
Arithmetic, Mensuration, and Com- - 
mercial Dransaenonswy. 0. ood. \ aN Rae Aas Saale Sain 200 
mleebra\ and) Wuclideyye ts eet Seance iy meetin Ce at ae ne | Oe 200 
Mei SiCs i c..':\. 7. ee mene: Yio Wee APCs wriaee. 100 
2 BLE) Ae Sc Raa NS 5 ben An Sa retort tate PRION NEN, Oe) Ne aT ENG) 
Latin | Two—one on Authors and one on Com- 
ee eit! alt Pea Ae position and Grammar............ 200 
ren Chane yped 5 s-% 9)'s:-s/s cvere Aer e ene rs i 200 
CL OVI AT Se oir ovale d haute eis one ss fe 
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Il. Jenior Leaving Examination. 


No. of Papers. Value of Subject. 
English Grammar and Rhetoric. 2. Ones ee io tae ee rerertarenccat 150 
English Composition (Essay).....----- CM eae ear a neta t cee osdes Lite 100 
English Poetical Literature........+--- Rio ah, eugene hoes at Peeves ste tey cnet 200 
History and Geography......---++++:- 66 Weck Site vane aldtarcd ANetatad onah ete meannae 150 
Arithmetic and Mensuration.........- 6 ceo ASAE (Gat Na baie eshe Laat e eel ee 200 
Mloebre ei taee tiered sete ae Spice tenele sere 66 olla eta uke aviaall,. Saale EA o cea 150 
Bui Clickee ease hye’ a sie oe ayeinvetetaniel ey eaeg tte ors CON) Dab ea ane A WRMEIR le car chete ll steneteveteem sansa 150 
Ohemiistry 3). selene oo se ele nes UN nia RC ALN. Rae len ram a ATSC 2 150 
Phy elesvce iat. fete tote rr eats CIEE I ated lat eta bare, wie’ Circe ds cence 200 
Latin \ Two—one on Authors and one on Com- | 

Sg ORS Sie atonal position and Grammar.......----- 200 
MCE TE Ne oe ckehrie ee meiste cessia es sia. pal gi . s 200 
CVGr Si ee es tie ele eo cpecumerels «cure i . 200 
Ill. Senior Leaving Examination, 

No of Papers. Value of Subject. 

English Grammar, Philology, Rhetoric \ Gre 200 
Pen oO a Sen ERC OC UD REMMI GiCaMR NR Nac! 

English Composition (Essay).......--- COOPER ORO TERN TAME act erolete Rerece ner ares 100 
English Poetical Literature. .......--- Ce BOSSE ORI ATE CUES GY ciertien ten va emer eens 200 
History and Geography....---+--+-++> ALLS. dtatal ina ons Ub ean teen re Wh AIRC eo 150 
BAlocurat heise trek stra eene nts aul Che ieoubs AAS Man amin re Grcracen lise ech CACC 150 
TOES FED Uae eae Aeon ba ins Hpac aircon eRe S, CEN ESE AE HE ALT NET RAP tee face e heen 150 
Trigonometry ....--seee reer eters G8 ag TER ES Nk UE Oates care soem 150 
Qhemistry . 6.5.26 eee eet ee eee 1 
Botany Shs LW hat eon Ap eg iouc yercnoes nur OF) La 400 
Zoology ELUNE Cle nC nos 
ESA eae Paete irae ae ccna Two—one on Authors and one on Com- 
Greek Nenana | position and Grammar........---- 400 
eS a rao are citi 7 ‘ \ 400 
(AOPINAI fe cc als ole @ alee bie ele ere basts 


Time and Place of Examinations. 


93. The examination of the candidates for High School Primary and J unior and 
Senior Leaving Certificates shall be held at their respective High Schools, or at such other 
places as may be appointed by the Minister of Education. The Primary Examination in 
Oral Reading, Drawing, and the Commercial Course shall be held during the last week 
in June of each year, as may best suit the convenience of Masters and Candidates ; the 
other examinations during the month of July, at dates to be fixed by the Minister from 


time to time. 
Reading, Drawing, and Commercial Certificate. 


94. The Primary Examinations in Oral Reading, Drawing, and the Commercial 
Course shall be conducted as follows :— 

(a) Oral Reading.—Each candidate shall read from an authorized Reader one pass- 
age selected by the examiners and another from any book chosen by himself. 

(b) Drawing.—Each candidate shall submit for examination his school work in the 
five books prescribed in Form I., or their equivalent in character and amount. Each 
candidate shall pass in addition, an examination in Object Drawing, the papers being 
prepared and valued by the Headmaster and the teacher or teachers of the subject. A 
Primary Art School certificate will be accepted in lieu of the examination in Object 
Drawing and the submission of the five books prescribed. 
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(c) Book-keeping.—Each candidate shall submit for examination his school work in: 
Book-keeping and Commmercial Transactions, which shall consist of the following as a 
minimum :—Four sets, each of at least fifteen foolscap pages or the equivalent thereof, 
and each comprising the necessary books of original entry, with Ledger and Bill-book. 
The sets shall consist of one in Single entry and three in Double Entry ; one of the 
Double Entry sets to embrace transactions in Commission and Brokerage ; another, 
transactions in partnership ; and the third to be a continuation of the Single Entry set, 
showing clearly the transfer from Single to Double Entry. At least one example of each 
kind of commercial forms and correspondence pertaining to the sets shall be entered in 
a suitable blank book and submitted with the principal and auxiliary books used in 
connection with the working of the four sets. The standing of the candidates shall be 
determined in accordance with the writing, neatness, and accuracy of these sets. 


(d) In determining the final standing in Oral Reading, Drawing, and Book-keeping, 
the Examiners shall take into account, as may be deemed most suitable. the candidate’ 
school record in each subject. 


25, The standing of the candidates shall be entered in a form provided by the 
Education Department, and shall be signed by all the Examiners ; the standing of the 
candidates being graded from I. (the highest) to IV., those graded IV. being rejected. 
At least four days before the commencement of the Primary Examinations, the Head- 
master shall transmit this report, when completed, to the Presiding Examiner if other 
candidates than High School pupils are to appear for examination ; otherwise he shall 

ransmit it direct to the Education Department. 


26. The school work in Drawing and Book-keeping of High School pupils who have 
passed this examination shall be retained by the Headmaster until the next ensuing visit 
of the High School Inspector, who shall report specially to the Minister of Education on 
the character of this work and of the teaching of Reading, Drawing and the Commercial 
Course in the High School, and in the event of the Inspector’s report being unfavorable, 


the Minister may make other arrangements for holding future examinations in the High 
School. 


27. At some convenient time during the course of the Primary Examination, those 
candidates who were not prepared at a High School shall be examined at each centre by 
the Presiding Examiner, who shall set the paper in Object Drawing, shall examine their 
work in Drawing and Book-keeping, and shall award them their standing in these subjects 
and in Oral Reading as above. The final standing awarded shall be reported as in the 
case of High School pupils, and shall be entered on the list received from the Headmaster, 
which shall then be transmitted by post to the Education Department on the last day of 
the July Primary Examination, or sooner if the examination in Reading, Drawing, and 
Book-keeping has been sooner completed. The school work of such candidates shall be 
transmitted by the Presiding Examiner to the Public School Inspector of the district, who 
shall report to the Minister on the character of the work done in these subjects. 


28. No candidate will be required to pass the examination in Drawing and the 
Commercial Course more than once; but all candidates will be required to pass the 
examination in Oral Reading as often as they may present themselves for examination in 
the other subjects of the Primary Examination, and to take again the course in Reading 
prescribed for Form I. of the High Schools. 


29. Any candidate who passes the Primary Examination in Reading, Drawing, and 
the Commercial Course, and who, in the opinion of his teachers, possesses a good business 
education, shall be entitled to a certificate signed by the Headmaster of the High School 
or the Presiding Examiner, as the case may be. 


Toronto, July, 1890. 
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DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS—TRAINING INSTITUTE COURSES AND KBXAMINATIONS. 


1. The professional training of High School Assistant Masters and First Class 
Public School Teachers shall consist of the following courses :— 


(1) A course of instruction at Toronto in (a) the History, Psychology and Methods 
of Education, (0) Reading and Elocution, (c) Drill, Gymnastics and Calisthenics, (d) Hy- 
giene, (e) Writing and Phonography, and (/) such other subjects as the Minister of 
Education may determine from time to time. 2 


(2) A course at a Training Institute, consisting of systematic observation of High 
School work, and practice (a) in the organization and management of High Schools, and 
(5) in teaching the High School courses. 


2. Application for admission to the above courses shall be made on or before the 
second Tuesday of August, to the Minister of Education, who will assign to each Train- 
ing Institute its quota of Teachers-in-Training. 


| 3. The course in Toronto shall begin on the third Tuesday in August and end on 
the first Friday of October, and the course at the Training Institutes shall begin on the 
Monday next following in October and end on the last Friday in November. 


fequisites of a Training Institute, 
4, The following are the requisites of a Training Institute :— 


(1) Such equipment and accommodation as may be required for a Collegiate 
Institute. — 


(2) A staff of thoroughly competent specialists in the Modern Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Classics and Natural Science ; and, in addition, teachers of Drawing, the Com- 
mercial branches, and Drill, Gymnastics and Calisthenics. 


General Directions. 


5. The hours of daily attendance for each teacher-in-training shall in each case be 
determined by the Principal of the Training Institute, who shall make such arrangements 
as may best suit the requirements of his school, subject, however, to the regulations 
hereinafter provided. 


6. Each Training Institute shall be inspected by one of the High School Inspectors 
at_ least once during the session. It shall be the Inspector’s duty to report to the 
Education Department on the condition of the Training Institute, and to make such 
recommendations as he may consider necessary to secure its efficiency. 


Duties of the Principal and Department Masters. 


7. The duties of the Principal, (who shall be responsible to the Minister of Educa- 
tion for the proper conduct of the Training Institute), shall be as follows :— 


(1) Throughout the session he shall take general charge of the teachers-in-training. 

(2) If himself a Department Master, he shall perform in addition such duties 
towards the teachers-in-training as are required from a Department Master. 

(3) He shall arrange the division of duties among the members of his staff. 

(4) He shall from time to time visit the class-rooms of the different members of his 
staff, while they are in charge of the teachers-in-training, and shall satisfy himself that 
the design of the Training Institute is being properly carried out. 


(5) At the close of the session he shall furnish the Minister of Education with a 
statement of the standing of each teacher-in-training, as shown by the Training Register, 
and with a confidential estimate by himself and his staff of the ability of each teacher- 
in-training. 
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8. Hach Department Master shall be responsible to the Principal for the discharge 
of his duties in connection with the training of teachers, and shall be subject to his con- 
trol in all matters pertaining thereto, with the right of appeal to the Minister of Educa- 
tion in case of dispute. He shall have charge of the teachers-in-training while taking up 
the subjects of his department, and shall record from time to time in the Training 
Register his estimate of the capacity of the teachers-in-training as evidenced by them 
while under his charge. 


9. If, after at least two weeks’ trial, a teacher-in-training is, in the judgment of the 
training staff, unfit to become a teacher, such teacher-in-training shall, on the joint 
report of the members of the training staff and with the approval of the Minister of 
Education, be debarred from further attendance at the Training Institute. 


Duties of a Teacher-in-Training. 


10. The teacher-in-training shall attend regularly and punctually during both of the 
prescribed courses, and shall devote his whole time and attention to the course of study 
and training prescribed in these regulations for teachers-in-training. 


General Directions as to Management. 


11. The first and second weeks of the session of each Training Institute shall be 
devoted to the Hnglish department, including Reading, Drawing, and the Commercial 
course ; the third week, to the Mathematical department; the fourth and fifth, to the 
Classical, Modern Languages, and Science departments; and the sixth and seventh 
weeks, to practice in teaching in the different departments. During the sixth and 
seventh weeks teachers-in-training who desire to become teachers of special departments 
shall devote themselves specially to such departments, but such teachers-in-training shall 
then teach in addition such other subjects as may be determined by the Principal. 
Drill, Gymnastics and Calisthentcs shall be taught by each teacher-in-training throughout 
the session as often as the Principal may deem it advisable. 


12. During the period specially devoted to his department, the Department Master 
shall develop systematically the best modes of dealing with each subject in his depart- 
ment at each stage of a pupil’s progress ; using as the basis of his discussions the text. 
books prescribed, and illustrating his explanations by subsequent teaching. 


13. When the special instruction in a department has been discontinued, illustrative 
teaching by the Department Master and practice in teaching by the teachers-in-training 
shall be continued in that department, according to the weekly programme prepared by 
the Principal, who shall make due allowance for the special requirements of each teacher- 
in-training. 

14. Before teaching a class in presence of the teachers-in-training, the Department 
Master shall lay before them the purpose and plan of the lesson. He shall require them 


to take notes of the lesson, and shall discuss with them afterwards the observations they 
have made. 


15. After consultation with the Principal, the Department Master shal] assign to 
the teachers-in-training the lessons in his own department ; and, when doing so, he shall 
keep in view the interests of his ordinary pupils, arranging the work so as to secure both 
variety and progress. 


16. When the teacher-in-training himself takes charge of a class, the Department 
Master shall leave him as much as possible to his own resources, and shall, during the 
progress of the lesson, take notes for subsequent entry in the Training Register. At 
some suitable time he shall criticise fully and freely the lesson as given by the teacher-in- 
training. 


8 (E) 
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17. During the session, besides continuing his daily observations, the teacher-in- 
training shall each week teach, under supervision, at least five of the regular classes of 
the school, taking the different subjects and forms in rotation, and making himseif 
especially familiar with the work of the lower forms. 


18. A teacher-in training shall not attempt to teach a lesson before the mode of 
dealing with the subject has been illustrated for him by the Department Master. The 
lesson to be taught shall be assigned to him in time to allow sufficient preparation on the 
part of all who are to be present, to teach it themselves, or to criticise the}|\teaching of 
others. 


19. Before attempting to teach a lesson the teacher-in-training shall {hand to the 
Department Master in charge a scheme of the lesson, setting forth its purpose and plan, 
lf necessary this scheme shall be criticised by the Master before the teacher-in-training 
attempts to teach the lesson. 


90. Under the supervision of the Department Master, the teachers-in-training shall 
teach before one another, and shall at some suitable time thereafter criticize one another’s 
teaching in presence of the Department Master, who shall direct the discussion. 


91. A teacher-in-training shall occasionally be entrusted with a class, or a sub- 
division of a class, in a room in which no member of the staff is present. With him 
shall be associated another teacher-in-training, who shall afterwards, in the presence of 
the Department Master, criticise the method and management of his associate. 


Final Examinations. 


22. At the close of the session the teacher-in-training shall be subjected to jan 
examination in Practical Teaching by Examiners appointed by the Minister of Educa- 
tion, at the Training Institute at which he has been trained; and also to a written 
examination on papers prepared by the Training Institute Examiners and the Training 
Institute Masters respectively, on the subjects hereinafter detailed. At the same time 
shall be examined also those candidates who are exempt from attendance at a Training 
Institute. 


23. The results of the practical and written examinations, together with the report 
of the Principal shall determine the final standing of each teacher-in-training. In the case 
of a candidate who has not been a teacher-in-training, the results of the practical and 
written examinations, together with a confidential report from the Inspector under whom 
he has taught, shall determine the final standing of such candidate. 


24, The following subjects are obligatory on all classes of candidates :—Science of 
Education ; School Organization and Management ; History of Education ; Methods in 
Mathematics ; Methods in English ; Temperance and Hygiene; School Law and Regu- 
lations ; Drill, Gymnastics and Calisthenics for male teachers, and Calisthenics for female 
teachers. But Candidates who hold Second Class Professional Certificates, shall be 
exempt from the examination in Temperance and Hygiene, and School Law and Regula- 
tions. In addition to the above, candidates holding University qualifications, shall take 
Methods in Latin, and Methods either in Greek, or in French and German ; and other 
candidates, Methods in Science, or Classics, or Moderns. 


25. At the final examination, 50 per cent. of the marks assigned to Practical Teach- 
ing, 33} per cent. of the value assigned to each of the other subjects of examination, and 
50 per cent. of the total shall be required from each candidate ; but no candidate shall 
be required to take the examination in the methods of teaching subjects not covered by 
his non-professional certificate. Any candidate who obtains 50 per cent. in each subject, 
and 75 per cent. of the aggregate, shall be entitled toa certificate with honors. The 
Departmental Examiners shall have power to reject any candidate who may show him- 
self deficient in scholarship. 


26. The written examination at the close of each term of a Training Institute shall 
embrace the following subjects and text-books :— 
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(1) The History of Education. The Science of Education, School Organization 
and Management. Methods in the Departments of English, Mathematics, Natural 
Scrence, Classics, Prench and German. Hygiene ; School Law and Regulations in refer- 
ence to the duties of teachers an’ pupils. 


(2) Essays on Educational Reformers—By R. H. Quick, M.A.; Education as a 
Science—By Alex. Bain, LL.D.; Education—By Herbert Spencer ; School Management 
—By Joseph Landon ; Lectures on Teaching—By J.G. Fitch, M.A.; Physical Culture— 
By E. B. Houghton ; Hygiene for Public and High Schools; Public and High Schools 
Act, and Regulations. 


27. The final examination shall be adjudged according to the following schedule 
of marks :—History of Education, 50; Science of Education, 125; School Organiza- 
tion and Management, 125; Methods in teaching each subject on the programme 
for High Schools in English, Mathematics, Natural Science, Classics, and French 
and German, 500 (100 marks each); Practicai Teaching, 500 (250 marks on the 
report of the Principal and Masters, and 250 on the report of the Training In- 
stitute Examiners); Temperance and Hygiene, and School Law and Regulations; and 
Drill, Gymnastics and Calisthenics—100 marks (50 each). The examinations in Tem- 
perance and Hygiene, School Law and Regulations, and Drill, Gymnastics and Calis- 
thenics, shall be conducted by the Principal and masters, unless otherwise ordered by the 
Minister of Education ; the other examinations, by the Departmental Examiners. 


28. The written Examination will be held on the first Monday and Tuesday of Decem- 
ber according to the following time-table :— 


Monduy. 
(GOD), LUG) 8 A OESY vo ta ah da aN UD AN gM ne Science of Education. 
Lh ed Malia Ses 7420 Hie 0) a Die a AP School Organization and Management, 
BOONE Near SOP MM ey sage Sal .......History of Education, 
LOPE Ne 4) Pana te ne bale te SN OPS a ee se Methods in Classics. 
Tuesday. 
OMAR Maer OY OA NUNES fret Ate. Nhe ALS ANG PN Methods in English. 
Ors Obes neers OOM ID, Me Mel key A Pale oa Methods in French and German. 
MOOK Mean SUnPIaTT ees re. aE Methods in Science. 
DAO! P a Ald OPW, belo! \ Arte Ae ee BR tia Methods in Mathematics. 


The examination in Practical Teaching will be held on the following Wednesday and 
the succeeding days. The written examination in Temperance and Hygiene, and School 
Law and Regulations shall be held by the Principal and Masters on Wednesday, from 
9.00—10.30 a.m. The practical examination in Drill, Gymnastics and Calisthenics, shall 
be held by the same examiners during the rest of the same day, and on Thursday and 
Friday as may be found most suitable. 


Instructions to Examiners. 


29.—(1) The regular hours for assembling and dismissing the Collegiate Institute 
shall be strictly observed. } 


(2) Hach candidate shall teach three lessons of thirty minutes each, and the full 
time of thirty minutes shall be allowed by the examiner for each lesson. 


(3) The subjects of the lessons assigned shall be such as are suitable for High School 
pupils, due regard being had to the character of the candidate’s non-professional certifi- 
cate. No Jesson shall be assigned more than once in any class, nor shall any lesson 
which he has taught during the term be assigned to any teacher-in-training. 
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(4) One of the three lessons shall be in the department of English, and one in the 
department of Mathematics. The subject of the third lesson shall be determined by the 
department covered by the candidate’s non-professional certificate : in the case of candi- 
dates who hold University non-professional qualifications, it shall be in one of the follow- 
ing departments: (1) Latin and Greek and (2) Latin, French and German ; and in the 
case of other candidates, it shall be in one of the following departments: (1) Latin and 
Greek, (2) French and German, and (3) Physics, Botany and Ohemistry, and in Zoology 
(in the case of Senior Leaving Certificates obtained in July, 1890, and thereafter). 


(5) For a candidate for a Specialist’s certificate, a subject shall be assigned in his 
specialty of a more difficult character than would be assigned for a pass candidate ; and 
if this department be not one of those in which he would be assigned a lesson in the or- 
dinary course of the examination, the presiding examiner may substitute for any one of 
the three regular lessons one in the specialist’s department. 


(6) The presiding examiner shall, with the Principal of the Training Institute 
arrange a time-table for the examination, and shall, on consultation with the other 
examiner or examiners and the masters of the Training Institute, select three lessons for 
the candidates. 


(7) The time-tabie shall be posted in the Collegiate Institute on the afternoon of the 
day preceding the practical examination, and shall indicate the hours at which, the forms 
in which, and the examiners before whom, the candidate is to teach his three lessons. 


(8) The subject of the first lesson shall be given the candidate the day before he is 
required to teach it ; the subjects of the second and third lessons respectively shall be 
given the candidate one hour before the lesson is to be taught ; and in the case of each 
of the three lessons, it shall be the duty of the candidate to apply to the examiner for the 
subject at the proper time. 


(9) After a lesson has been assigned, no hint or assistance of any kind shall be given 
to a candidate by any examiner or Oollegiate Institute master. 


(10) The candidate shall teach before at least two examiners. 


(11) The Training Institute examiners appointed by the Minister of Education w'll 
present themselves at the Training Institutes to which they are respectively assigned, on 
the forenoon of the day preceding the practical examination. Should they not be able to 
complete the practical examination within the prescribed two days and a half, the pre- 
siding examiner may associate with them such of the Training Institute masters as may 
be required; but teachers-in-training shall teach at least two lessons before the ex- 
aminers appointed by the Minister, and other candidates at least one. 


(12) Unless absolutely necessary, no master of the Collegiate Institute shall be 
present in the room during the examination of a candidate in Practical Teaching. 


(13) Immediately after the close of the examination each presiding examiner shall 
send to the Registrar, Education Department, a return of the practical examination in the 
prescribed form. The examiners at the written examination shall forward their returns 
to the Registrar, Education Department, within five days after the close of the examina- 
tion. 

(14) After a lesson has been taught, no information or opinion shall be given to the 
candidate as to his standing or marks. All reports in connection with both the written 
and the practical examination shall be regarded by the examiners as strictly confidential. 

(15) If, from any unforeseen cause, the Regulations of the Education Department, 
or the instructions herein set forth, are varied in any particular, the presiding examiner 
shall report such variation fully to the Minister at the close of the examination. 


Toronto, July, 1890. 
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DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS, 
SUBJECTS FOR First-Oxtass CERTIFICATES, GRADES A. AND B, 1891-1895. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 


Linglish. 
Grade B.— 


. Critical Reading of the following works of Shakespeare : 


1891, Romeo and Juliet ; Julius Oxsar ; Tempest. 

1892. Richard II. ; Merchant of Venice; King Lear. 

1893. Midsummer Night’s Dream ; Macbeth ; Hamlet. 

1894. Henry IV., Pt. es ; Julius Cesar ; . Antony and a dae 
1895, Richard nee . Merchant of Venice; King Lear. 


II. Reading of the Follgaitiy Essays, in connection with the investigation of the Prin 
ciples of Rhetoric : 
Washington Irving, The Mutability of Literature. 


1891. | Lamb, Imperfect Sympathies, 
DeQuincey, Conversation. 
Emerson, Compensation. 
1895, | Arnold, Sweetness and Light. 


John Morley, Popular Culture. 
Lowell, On a certain Condescension in Foreigners. 


Carlyle, History. 

1892. ] Macaulay, History. 

1894, | “roude, The Science of History. 
Freeman, Race and Language. 
Gladstone, Kin beyond the Sea. 


III. An Essay will be required on one of a number of assigned subjects, some of which 
will be based on the works prescribed in Literature in I. and II. above. 


1893. 


IV. Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Primer. 
V. Spenser, Faerie Queene. 


1891. 
1893. > Book II., Oantos V.-VIIL., inclusive. 
(1895. 
1892. | Book L, Oantos VIL, VIIL, X., XI 
1894, ook I., Uantos me Pas ; 


_ VI. The History of the English Language. 


The place of English in the Indo- -European family. Grimm’s and Verner’s Laws. 
Dialects of English. Historical outlines of phonology, accidence, and 
syntax. 


History. 
VII. General History of Greece to the Roman Conquest, B. C. 146. 
Cox. General History of Greece (Student’s series). 


General History of Rome to Romulus Augustulus, A. D. 47 
Merwale : General History of Rome (Student’s series). 
VIII. Outlines of medieval history : 
Italy, Germany, France, Spain, England, Scotland, Ireland ; Intrusion of the 
barbarians on the Roman provinces. The Crusades. Rise of the Ottoman 
power. — 
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English. 
Grade A,— 


I. The History of English Literature from Dryden to Wordsworth (1660-1793). 
II. An intimate acquaintance with the following works will be expected : 


( Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel, Pé. I.; Alexander's Feast ; Epistle 
to John Dryden ; Prose preface to the ‘‘ Fables.” 
Addison: The essays contained in sections, I, IIL, IV., VI., VIL, 
of the Clarendon Press selections. 
1891 | Pope: Rape of the Lock ; Prologue to the Satires. 
Swift: Voyage to Lilliput. 
1893. + Thomson: Winter ; Castle of Indolence, Canto I. 
Collins: Odes to Evening, to Liberty, and on Popular Superstitions. | 
1895. | Johnson : London ; Life of Pope; Preface to Shakespeare. 
Goldsmith : Deserted Village ; Vicar of Wakefield. 
Cray - Elegy ; Progress of Poesy. 
| Burke: American Taxation. 
| Cowper The Task, Book VI. 
( Dryden: Hind and Panther, Pts. I. and IIL. ; Ode to Anne Killi- 
grew ; Lines to Congreve ; Prose preface to the ‘“ Fables.” 
Addison - The essays contained in sections L, II., V., VI., VIIL, of 
the Clarendon Press selections. 
-| Pope: Rape of the Lock ; Essay on Man, Epistle I. 
1892. | Swift: Voyage to Brobdingnag. 
| Thomson : Summer ; Castle of Indolence, Canto I. 
1894. 4 Collins : Odes to Pity, on the death of Mr. Thomson, on the Passions, 
on Popular Superstitions. 
Johnson : Vanity of Human Wishes ; Life of Dryden. 
Goldsmith: The Traveller ; She Stoops to Conquer. 
Gray: Elegy; Progress of Poesy; On a distant prospect of Eton 
| College. 
| Burke: Conciliation with America. 
| Cowper - The Task, Book IV. 


If. A general acquaintance with the work of specified writers of the 19th century, 
and an intimate knowledge of the following selected works, as well as of such 


of their poems as are included in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics. 


Wordsworth : Michaei ; Tintern Abbey ; Resolution and Independence ; The Old 
Cumberland Beggar ; Influence of Natural Objects. 


Coleridge : The Ancient Mariner; The Lime Tree Bower ; France ; Dejection ; 
Fears in Solitude ; Biographia Literaria, chaps. 4, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22. 


Scott: The Lay of the Last Minstrel : 

1891. 1892. | 

1894, } Waverley. 1895. Old Mortality. 1893. Redgauntlet. 
Shelley : Alastor, Adonais. 
Keats : To a Grecian Urn; Eve of St. Agnes. 


1 ah 1891. ) Oenone ; Ulysses; The Lotus-Eaters; Morte D’Arthur ; 
Yeahs 1894. f Enoch Arden. j 
Tennyson : fee \ In Memoriam ; The Lady of Shalott ; Dora. 


1893. The Princess ; The Palace of Art. 


AD 


Browning : ee \ Andrea del Sarto; Saul ; Fra Lippo Lippi. 


1892. ) Epistle of Karshish ; The Bishop orders his Tomb ; Oaliban ; 
1895. The Lost Leader ; Up at a Villa. 

1893. Oleon ; Grammarian’s Funeral ; Old Pictures in Florence ; 

A Death in the Desert. 
Yarlyle: Lectures on Heroes, 3, 5, 6; Essay ou Burns, and on Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. 

1892. 
1894, 


Thackeray : ; et j Pendennis. 


— Ruskin ; 


ha Oro nota Olive: 


he | On Style; Coleridge ; Wordsworth; The English Mail 


DeQuincey : ee ‘Ghoti 
1891. 

Geo. Hliot : 1893. ‘ Middlemarch. 
1895, 


IV. Chaucer, Prologue, Knight’s Tale, Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 
V. Specimens of Early English (edited by Morris), Extracts I.-IX. 


Notrt.—In 1891 Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Primer, and Spenser’s Faerie Queene of the 
course for Grade B. of that year will be substituted for Sections IV. and V 


Mistory. 


VI. Outlines of Modern History : 
England, Germany, France, Spain, and United States to peace of 1815, and 
Canada to 1867. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 
Grade B.— 
Algebra, omitting Theory of Probability. 


Plane Trigonometry. 
Analytical plane Geometry (C. Smith). 


Grade A.— 
Newton’s Principia, S. I. 
Differential Calculus. (Williamson). 
Integral Calculus. (Williamson). 
Solid Geometry. (C. Smith), 
Theory of Equations. (For Reference—Burnside and Panton). 
Spherical Trigonometry. (Todhunter). 
Elementary Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Heat. Only definitions and statement of 
principles, with easy illustrations, will be required. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Grades A. and B.— 
Onemistry.—Inorganic chemistry. Qualitive inorganic analysis. 


BroLogy,—Structure and classification of flowering plants, with special reference to 
the Canadian flora. Zoology of Vertebrata. Canadian vertebrate fauna. 
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For Lasoratory Worx.—The candidate is expected to be familiar with the prin- 
cipal methods employed in the investigation of the structure of plants and 
animals, with the structure of the forms described in Huxley and Martin’s 
Elementary Biology, and with the histology of the higher types of these. 

MINERALOGY AND GxroLocy.—Elementary mineralogy. Geology and physical geo 
graphy. Principles of crystallography. Use of the blowpipe in the practica 
examination of minerals. 


Puysics.—Elementary course, with laboratory work. 


DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


French. 
Grade B.— 


Grammar. * Writing French from dictation. Translation from English into French. 
Translation of unspecified passages from modern French authors. 


An exammation on the following texts : 


1891. { Erckmann-Chatrian, Madame Thérése. 
1894. | Labiche, La Grammaire. 


1892. Souvestre, Un Philosophe sous les toits. 
1895. | Labiche, Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. 


1893. . Fewillet, Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre. 
' | Labiche, La Poudre aux yeux. 


SOON, ( Ponsard, Oharlotte Corday. 
1893. < About, La Fille du Chanoine, and La Mére de la Marquise. 
1895. | Seribe, Le Charlatanisme. 


1899 j Augier, Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier. 
1 804. About, Le Roi des montagnes. 
‘ } Scribe, La Somnambule. 


German. 


Grammar. 

* Writing German from dictation. 

Translation from English into German. 

Translation of unspecified passages from recent German authors. 
History of German Literature: Goethe and Schiller. 


An examination on the following texts: 


ities Freytag, Die Journalisten. 
' ) Schiller, Belagerung von Antwerpen. 


1899 Moser, Der Bibliothekar. 
1894. Schiller, Egmont’s Leben und Tod. 
" { Auerbach, Auf Wache. 


Goethe, Minor poems, ed, Sonnenschein. 

Goethe, Iphigenie auf Tauris. 

Schiller, Lyrical poems, ed. Turner and Morshead. 
Schiller, Ausgewahlte Briefe an Goethe, ed. Buchheim. 


* Candidates for Grade B. will take Dictation of the 2nd year only. 
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French 
Grade A.— 


Grammar. 

Composition. (Writing an essay). 

*Writing French from dictation. 

Translation from English into French, 

Translation of unspecified passages from modern French authors. 

History of French literature during the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries with the out. 
lines of the preceding periods. 


An examination on the following texts: 


Molscre, Les Précieuses ridicules. 
1891. § Cornetile, Horace. 
Racine, Athalie. 
1893.< La Bruyére, Charactéres (De la Cour and Des Grands). 
La Fontaine, Fables, Bks. I--III. 
1885. | Bosswet, Oraison’s funébres (on Henriette de France and Henriette 
d’ Angleterre). 


Moliére, Le Bourgeois gentilhomme. 
Corneslle, Le Cid. 
Racine, Iphigénie. 


on La Bruyere, Caractéres (De ’ Homme, and Des Ouvrages de l’esprit). 
"| La Fontaine, Fables, Bks. IV.—VI. 
Bossuet, Oraison’s funébres (on Marie Thérése d’Autriche, and Louis 
de Bourbon Prince de Condé). 
189] Voltaire, Gaire. 
‘| Beaumarchais, Le Barbier de Séville. 
1893. Chateaubriand, Atala. 


Gautrer, Emaux et Camées. 
1895 Hugo, Hernani. 
"\ Balzac, Eugénie Grandet. 


Voltaire, Alzire. 

Montesquieu, Grandeur at Décadence des Romains. 
1892. } Chateaubriand, René. 
1894. | Hugo, Les Voix intérieures. 

Dumas, Henri III. et sa Cour. 

Balzac, Le Médecin de campagne. 


German. 
Grammar. 
* Writing German from dictation. 
Translation from English into German. 
Translation of unspecified passages from modern German authors. 
History of German Literature. 
An examination on the following texts : 


Schiller, Don Carlos. 

Goethe, Leiden des jungen Werthers. 
Auerbach, Edelweiss. 

Schiller, Wallenstein, 

Ffieine, Prosa, ed. Colbeck. 
Wildenbruch, Neue Novellen. 
Goethe, Faust, Pt. I. 


Candidates for Grade A. will take the examination in conversation in French and 


German of the third year in honors. 
are made PORE see See ae oe AWN SK NARs LN ee A ey 
“Candidates for Grade A. will take the Dictation of the 4th year only. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


Grades B.— 


Homer, Odyssey VII., VIII. 


nel Plato, Laches. 


Homer, Odyssey IX., X. 
Plato, Ion and Crito. 
{ Homer, Odyssey XI, XII. 
‘ | Plato, Ion and Crito. 
Homer, Odyssey XI., XII. 
Demosthenes, Pro Phoeiege 
Contra Cononem 


Paley & Sandys’ Select. 
Private Orations, Pt. IT. 

Homer, Odyssey XIII., XIV. 

Thucydides, I. 


Homer, Odyssey IX., X. 


1892. Plato, Laches. 


1893. 


1894 


| 


1Sols 


{ Homer, Odyssey XV., XVI. 
1692-5 Thucydades, I. 


Homer, Odyssey XV., XVI. 


1893. { Thaweytlides, U1. 


Homer, Odyssey X VII., XVITI. 


nee \ Thucydides, II. 


( 
! 
| 


Homer, Odyssey XVII., XVIITL. 
Thucydides, II. 


Latin and Greek grammar and philology. 


1895. { 


CLASSICS8. 


Horace, Odes, I., II. 

Cicero, Pro Archia (Reid). 
Pro Lege Manilié (Wilkins). 
Pro Marcello. 

Virgil, Aineid I11., IV. 

Cicero, Pro Archia (Reid). 
Pro Lege Manilia (Wilkins). 
Pro Marcello. 


Vergil, Aaneid [11., LV. 


Lwy, X XI. 


Horace, Odes IIL, IV. 
Lwy, XK 


Horace, Odes III., IV. 
L[wy, XXII, 


Virgil, Georgics [., II. 
Cicero, Pro Sulla (Reid). 

Pro Sestio (Holden). 
Vargul, Georgics IJ., ITI. 
icero, Pro Sulla (Reid). 

Pro Milone (Purton). 


Vorgd, Georgics IIT., IV. 
icero, Pro Balbo (Reid). 
Pro Milone (Purton). 


Virgil, Georgics I., 1V. 


Cicero, Pro Balbo (Reid). 


Philippic IT. (Mayor). 


Virgtl, Georgics I., II. 
Cicero, Pro Cluentio (Fausset). 


Translation at sight from Latin and Greek authors not specified. 


Translation from English into Latin prose. 
Translation from English into Greek prose. 


Grade A.— 
1891. Sophocles, Antigone. Virgil, Atneid, V. VI. 
Demosthenes, De Oorona Ly, III. 
Sophocles, Antigone. Virgil, Aineid, V., VI. 
1892.< Demosthenes, De Falsa Lega- ) Livy, IV. 
tione. 
Sophocles, Electra. ane In Verrem, Actio IJ., Bk. I. 
1893. Demosthenes, De Falsa Lega- | Livy, IV. 
tione. 
Sophocles, Electra. rine In Verrem, Actio II., Bk. I. 
1894. ~ Demosthenes, Contra Aristocra- | Livy, V 
tem. 
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ere In Verrem, Actio II, Bk. IV. 
Livy, V 


Sophocles, (Edipus Rex). 
Demosthenes, Contra Aristocra- 
tem. 


} Thucydides, II. 


1895. 


Horace, Odes, Epistles and Ars Poetica. 


1891.< Aristophanes, Wasps. Tacitus, Histories, IV. 


Euripides, Bacche. 
Thucydides, II. | Horace, Odes, Epistles and Ars Poetica. 


1892.< Aristophanes, Clouds. Tucitus, Histories, II. 


Euripides, Bacche. 
Thucydides, LU. 
Aristophanes, Clouds. 
Euripides, Bacchee. 


Thucydides, I. 
1894 


Horace, Odes, Epistles and Ars Poetica. 
1893. Paciins, Histories, III. 
Horace, Odes, Epistles and Ars Poetica. 
Aristophanes, Birds. Tacitus, Histories, IV. 
Huriprdes, Ion. 
( Thucydides, IV. 
1895. < Aristophanes, Birds. 
| Hurvndes, Ion. 
Latin and Greek grammar and philology. 
Translation at sight from Latin and Greek authors not specified. 
Translation from English into Latin prose. 
Translation from English into Greek prose. 
Greek history to the end of the Peloponnesian War. 
Cox: General History of Greece (Student’s Series); Greeks and Persians 
(Epoch Series) ; Athenian Empire (Epoch Series). 
Roman History to the end of the war with Pyrrhus. 
Mommsen: Vol. I. (Bks. I. and II). 


Toronto, July, 1890. 


Horace, Odes, Epistles and Ars Poetica. 
Tacitus, Hie onan E 


DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS. 


LITERATURE SELECTIONS FOR THE PRIMARY AND THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR LEAVING 
EXAMINATIONS. 


PRIMARY EXAMINATION. 


English Poetical Lateratuwre.—The following selections from the High Schoo 
Reader :— 

1891. IIIf, The Trial Scene in the “ Merchant of Venice ;’ VII, To Lucasta, on 
Going to the Wars; X VIII, Rule Britannia; XX VIII, The Cotter’s Saturday Night ; 
XXIX, The Land o’ the Leal; XXXV, The Isles of Greece; XXXVI, Go where Glory 
Waits Thee ; XX XVII, Dear Harp of My Country ; XX XVIII, Come, ye Disconsolate ; 
XL, The Glove and the Lions; XLVI, The Bridge of Sighs; Li, Horatius ; LIV, My 
Kate; LV, A Dead Rose; LVI, To The Evening Wind; LXII, The Cane-Bottomed 
Chair; LX VII, The Hanging of the Crane; LX XIII, Ode to the North-East Wind ; 
LXXVI, Barbara Frietchie; LX XIX, The Lord of Burleigh; LX XX, Break, Break, 
Break ; EXE The « Revenge RS OL, The Forsaken Garden ; OV, The Return of the 
Swallows ; CVI, Dawn Angels ; CVII, Le Roi est Mort ; OVILI, To Winter. 

1892. III, The Trial Beene. in the ‘‘ Merchant of Viewiro ay v, To Daffodils ; 1X, On 
the Morning of Christ’s Nativity ; X VIII, Rule Britannia; XX, The Berd ; XX XI, To 
a Highland Girl; XX XII, France, an Ode ; XX XIII, Complaint and Reproof ; XX XV, 
The Isles of Greece; XL, The Glove and the Lions; XLI, The Cloud; XLII, On first 
Looking into Chapman’s Homer ; XLIII, On the Grasshopper and the Cricket ; XLIX, 
Indian Summer ; L, To Helen; LII, The Raven; LIV, My Kate; LV, A Dead Rose ; 
LVIII, Each and all; LX, The Diver; LXII, The Cane-Bottomed Chair ; LX VII, The 
Hanging of the Crane: LX XV, The Cloud Confines ; CV, The Return of the Swallows ; 
CVI, Dawn Angels; CVII, Le Roi est Mort; CVIII, To Winter. 
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1893. III, The Trial Scene in the “ Merchant of Venice ;’ V, To Daffodils ; XX, 
The Bard ; XXIX, The Land o’ the Leal; XXXI, Toa Highland Girl; XXXIV, The 
Well of St. Keyne; XXXVI, Go where Glory Waits Thee ; XXXVII, Dear Harp of 
My Country ; XX XVIII, Come, ye Disconsolate ; XLI, The Oloud; XLII, On first 
Looking into Chapman’s Homer; XLIII, On the Grasshopper and the Oricket ; XLVI, 
The Bridge of Sighs ; XLVII, A Parental Ode to my Son , XLIX, Indian Summer; L, 
To Helen ; LI, Horatius ; LVIII, Each and All; LX, The Diver ; LX VII, The Hanging 
of the Crane ; LX XIX, The Lord of Burleigh; LX XX, Break, Break, Break ; LXXXI, 
The ‘“ Revenge ;” LX X XIX, The Old Cradle ; XC, Rugby Chapel. 


1894. III, The Trial Scene from the “ Merchant of Venice ;’ VII, To Lucasta, on 
Going to the Wars ; IX, On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity ; XXVIII, The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night ; X XIX, The Land o’ the Leal ; XXXI, To a Highland Girl; XXXIV, 
The Well of St. Keyne ; XX XV, The Isles of Greece ; LVIII, Each and All; LX VII, 
The Hanging of the Crane ; LXIX, ‘ As Ships Becalmed at Eve ;’? LX X, Duty ; LXXV, 
The Cloud Confines; LX XVI, Barbara Frietchie ; LX XVII, Contentment ; DX XIX, 
The Lord of Burleigh ; LX XX, Break, Break, Break ; LX XXI, The ‘“‘ Revenge ;’ XC, 
Rugby Chapel; XCIV, Too Late; XOV, Amor Mundi; XCVI, Toujours Amour’; 
XOVII, England ; XCVITI, Rococo. 


1895. III, The Trial Scene from the ” Merchant of Venice ;’ XX, The Bard ; 
XXXI, Toa Highland Girl ; XXXII, France, an Ode; XXXITI Complaint and Reproof ; 
XXXV, The Isles of Greece ; XLI, The Cloud ; XLII, On first Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer; XLIII. On the Grasshopper and the Cricket ; L, to Helen; LI, Horatius; LIT, 
The Raven ; LVI, To the Evening Wind; LX VII, The Hanging of the Crane; LXIX, 
“ Ag Ships Becalmed at Eve ;’ LX XIX, The Lord of Burleigh ; LX XX, Break, Break, 
Break ; LXXXI, The “ Revenge ;” LXXXII, Hervé Riel ; CI, The Forsaken Garden ; 
CII, A Ballad to Queen Elizabeth ; CV, The Return of the Swallows; CVI; Dawn 
Angels; CVII, Le Roi est Mort ; CVIII, To Winter. 


English Prose.—In English composition the examiner will allow a choice of subjects, 
ome of which must be based on the following, with which the candidate is expected to 
amiliarize himself by careful reading :— 


1891. Scott, Ivanhoe. 1892. Scott, Waverley. 
1893. Scott, The Talisman. 1894, Scott, Quentin Durward. 
1895. Scott, Kenilworth. 
Latin, Cesar—— 


1891. Bellum Gallicum, I. 1892. Bellum Gallicum, II. 
1893. Bellum Gallicum, III. 1894, Bellum Gallicum, IV. 
1895. Bellum Gallicum, V. 


French—Authorized French Rvader. 
German—High School German Reader (Grim, Kinder-und-Haus-Marchen. ) 


JUNIOR LEAVING EXAMINATION. 


English Poetical Interature— 


w 
1891. Longfellow: Hymn to the Night, A Psalm of Life, The Day is Done, Evange- 
line, Resignation, The Builders, The Ladder of St. Augustine, The Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, The fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz, The Village Black- 
smith, The Arsenal at Springfield, The Bridge, King Robert of Sicily, The 
Birds of Killingworth, The Bell of Atri, From My Arm-Chair, Auf 
Wiedersehen. 


1892. Tennyson: The May Queen, “ You ask me why,” “ Of old sat Freedom,” 
“ Love thou thy Land,” Locksley Hall, Ulysses, St. Agnes, Sir Galahad, 
Enid, The Revenge, In the Children’s Hospital. 
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1893. Wordsworth: (Arnold’s Selections): Reverie of Poor Susan, We are Seven, 
Tintern Abbey, Lucy Gray, The Fountain, Michael, Heart-Leap Well, To 
the Daisy, Toa Highland Girl, Stepping Westward, The Solitary Reaper, 
At the Grave of Burns, At the Residence of Burns, To the Cuckoo, 
Fidelity, Peel Castle, French Revolution, Ode to Duty, Intimations of 
Immortality, The Happy Warrior, Resolution and Independence, Yarrow 
Visited, To a Skylark, A Poet’s Epitaph, and Sonnets 3, 6, 17 AAR EOWA VEO ys 
24, 25, 26, 29. 
1894. Scott: Lady of the Lake. 


1895. Tennyson: Recollections of the Arabian Nights, The Poet, The Lady of 
: Shalott, The Lotus-Eaters, Morte d’Arthur, The Day-Dream, The Brook, 
The Voyage, The Holy Grail. 


English Prose—In English composition the examiner will allow a choice of subjects, 


some of which must be based on the following, with which the candidate is expected to 
familiarize himself by careful reading :— 


1891, J Scott, Ivanhoe. . 1899, § Scott, Waverley. 
"| Macaulay, Warren Hastings. "| Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies. 


1893. § Scott, The Talisman. sig Scott, Quentin Durward. 


( Irving, The Sketch-Book. 
Scott, Kenilworth. 


Black, Goldsmith (English Men 
of Letters Series. ) 


wos ' Goldwin Smith, Cowper (English Men of Letters Series. ) 
Latun— 
1891 | Virgil, Aineid, V. 
’ | Cesar, Bellum Gallicum I, II. 
1899 | Virgil, Auneid, I. 
"| Cesar, Bellum Gallicum, I, TI. 
1893 nee Aneid, I. 
" \ Cesar, Bellum Gallicum, III, IV. 
13894 | Virgil, Aineid, IT. : 
"| Cesar, Bellum Gallicum, IIT, IV. 
1895 : Virgil, Aineid, IT. ) 
"| Cesar, Bellum Gallicum, V, VI. 
Greek— 
1891 i Xenophon, Anabasis, ITT. 
’ | Homer, Iliad, VI. 
1892 | Xenophon, Anabasis, IIT. 
' | Homer, Iliad, I. 
1893 | Xenophon, Anabasis, IV. 
’ | Homer, Iliad, I. 
1894 \ Xenophon, Anabasis, 1V. 
' | Homer, Iliad, VI. 
1895. \ ee, Anabasis, V. 
omer, Iliad, VI. 
Prench— ; 
189] { Enault, Le Ohien du capitaine. 
’ | Daudet, La Belle Nivernaise. 
1899 | Sardou, La Perle noire (the romance.) 
’ | De Maistre, Voyage autour de ma chambre. 
1893 { De Peyrebrune, Les Fréres Colombe. 
"| Feuillet, La Fée (the comedy.) 
1894 { Enault, Le Chien du capitaine. 
’ | Daudet, La Belle Nivernaise. 
1895, { Sardou, La Perle noire (the romance.) 
; | De Maistre, Voyage autour de ma chambre. 
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German— 
{ Riehl, Culturgeschichtliche Novellen ; Der stumme Ratsherr ; Der Dachs 
1891. auf Lichtmess ; Der Leibmedicus. 
| Schiller, Der Taucher. 
1899 Hauff, Das kalte Herz; Khalif Storch. 
‘ Schiller, Die Burgschaft. 
j Richl, Culturgeschichtliche Novellen: Der stumme Ratsherr ; Der Dachs 
LSO32<% auf Lichtmess ; Der Leitbmedicus. 
( Schiller, Der Taucher. 
1894 | Hauff, Das kalte Herz; Khalif Storch. | 
) Schiller, Die Biirgschaft. 4 ~ rebut 
\ Riehl, Culturgeschichtliche Novellen :* Der stumme Ratsherr ; Der Dachs 
1895. auf Lichtmess ; Der Leibmedicus. 


| Schiller, Der Taucher. 
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Spntor LEAVING EXAMINATION. 


English Poetical Literatwre— 
1891. i Shakespeare, Tempest. 


Chaucer, Prologue. 

Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice. 
Chaucer, Prologue. 

Shakespeare, Macbeth. 

Chaucer, Prologue. 

Shakespeare, Julias Czesar. 

Chaucer, Prologue. 

Shakespeare, Richard II. 

Chaucer, Prologue. 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


1885. 


1891 { Horace, Odes I, Il. 
-) Cicero, in Catilinam, J, IT,8I1TI, IV. 
Horace, Odes I, II. 
Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia. 
Pro Archia. 
‘ Pro Marcello. 
Virgil, Aineid, ITI, IV. 
Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia. 
Pro Archia. 
| Pro Marcello. 
Virgil, Aineid, III, IV. 
{ Livy, Book XXI. 
1895 | Horace, Odes IIT, IV. 
‘| Livy, Book XXI. 


1894. 


Homer, Odyssey, VIl. 
1891.2 Demosthenes, Pro Phormione Oontra Cononem, (Paley & Sandy’s Select 
| Private Orations, Part IL.) 

1892 | Homer, Odyssey, VII. 

‘) Plato ; Laches and Euthyphro. 
1893 ( Homer, Odyssey, IX. 

‘| Plato: Laches and Euthyphro. 

Homer, Odyssey, IX. 

; Plato: Apology and Crito. 
Homer, Odyssey, XI. 


1895. | Plato: Apology and Crito. 


alee, 
ee ee 


French— 


1891 { Erckmann-Chatrian, Madame Thérése. 
"| Labiche, La Grammaire. 
1899 | Souvestre, Un Philosophe sous les toits. 
‘| Labiche, Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. 
1893 | Feuillet, Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre. 
’ | Labiche, La Poudre aux yeux. 
f Erckmann-Chatrian, Madame Thérése. 
| Labiche, La Grammaire. 
1895 ! Souvestre, Un Philosophe sous les toits. 
‘| Labiche, Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. 


1894. 


German— 


1891 | Freytag, Die Journalisten. 
"| Schiller, Belagerung von Antwerpen. 
Moser, Der Bibliothekar. 
13892. < Schiller, Egmont’s Leben und Todd. 
Auerbach, Auf Wache. 
1893 { Freytag, Die Journalisten. 
‘| Schiller, Belagerung von Antwerpen. 
Moser, Der Bibliothekar. 
1894. < Schiller, Egmont’s Leben und Todd. 
Auerbach, Auf Wache. 
1895 { Freytag, Die Journalisten. 
"| Schiller, Belagerung von Antwerpen. 


Toronto, July, 1890. 


DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS TO HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 


The Entrance Examinations to High Schools and Collegiate Institutes for 1890 and 
1891 will be held on December 22nd, 23rd and 24th, and July 2nd, 3rd and 4th. The 
following is the limit of studies in the various subjects :— 


Reading.—A general knowledge of the elements of vocal expression, with special 
reference to emphasis, inflexion and pause. The reading, with proper expression, of an 
selection in the Reader authorized for Fourth Book classes. The pupil should be taught 
to read intelligently as well as intelligibly. 


Interature.—The pupil should be taught to give for words or phrases, meanings 
which may be substituted therefor, without impairing the sense of the passage ; to illus- 
trate and show the appropriateness of important words or phrases ; to distinguish between 
synonyms in common use ; to paraphrase difficult passages so as to show the meaning 
clearly ; to show the connection of the thoughts in any selected passage; to explain 
allusions ; to write explanatory or descriptive notes on proper or other names ; to show 
that he has studied the lessons thoughtfully, by being able to give an intelligent opinion 
on any subject treated of therein that comes within the range of his experience or com- 
prehension ; and especially to show that he has entered into the spirit of the passage, by 
being able to read it with proper expression. He should be required to memorize pas- 
sages of special beauty from the selections prescribed and to reproduce in his own words 
the substance of any of these selections, or of any part thereof. He should also obtain 
some knowledge of the authors from whose works these selections have been made. The 
Examination in Literature will be on selections from the authorized Fourth Reader. 

Orthography and Orthoépy.—The pronunciation, the syllabication, and the spelling 
from dictation, of words in common use. The correction of words improperly spelt or 
pronounced, The distinctions between words in common use in regard to spelling, pro- 
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nunciation and meaning. There will be no formal paper in Orthoépy, but the Examiner 
in oral reading is instructed to consider the pronunciation of the candidates in awarding 
their standing. 


Geography.——The form and motions of the earth. The chief definitions as contained 
in the authorized text-book ; divisions of the land and the water; circles on the globe ; 
political divisions; natural phenomena. Maps of America, Europe, Asia and Africa. 
Maps of Canada and Ontario, including the railway systems. The products and commer- 
cial relations of Canada. 


Grammar.—The sentence: its different forms. Words: their chief classes and in- 
flections. Different grammatical values of the same word. The meanings of the chief 
grammatical terms. The grammatical values of phrases and of clauses. The nature of 
the clauses in easy compound and complex sentences. The government, the agreement, 
and the arrangement of words. ‘The correction, with reasons therefor, of wrong forms of 
words and of false syntax. The parsing of easy sentences. The analysis of simple 

entences. 


Composition.—The nature and the construction of different kinds of sentences. The 
combination of separate statements into sentences. The nature and the construction of 
paragraphs. The combination of separate statements into paragraphs. Variety of ex- 
pression, with the following classes of exercises :—Changing the conjugation (or voice) of 
the verb ; expanding a word or phrase into a clause ; contracting a clause into a word or 
phrase ; changing from direct to indirect narration, or the converse; transposition : 
changing the form of a sentence ; expansion of given heads or hints into a composition ; 
the contraction of passages: paraphrasing prose. The elements of punctuation. Short 
narratives or descriptions. Familiar letters. 


History.—Outlines of English history ; the outlines of Canadian history generally, 
with particular attention to the events subsequent to 1841. The municipal institutions 
of Ontario, and the Federal form of the Dominion Government. 


Arithmetic.—Numeration and notation; the elementary rules; greatest common 
measure and least common multiple ; reduction; the compound rules ; vulgar and decimal 
ractions ; elementary percentage and interest. 


Drawing and Writing.—Drawing-book No. 5 of the Drawing Course for Public 
Schools. The proper formation of the small and the capital letters. The pupil will be 
expected to write neatly and legibly. Candidates for examination in Drawing and 
Writing must place their drawing and copy books in the hands of the presiding Examiner 
on the morning of the first day of the examination. Every exercise must be certified by 
the teacher as being the candidate’s own work, and the drawing and copy books should 
show his progress during at least three months. Drawing in any blank exercise book 
will be accepted so long as it covers the prescribed course, and no discrimination will be 
made in favour of work contained in the authorized drawing book. 


Agriculture and Temperance.—Papers will be set in these as optional bonus subjects. 
A candidate may choose which of them he will take, but it is not compulsory to take 
either, and he cannot take both. The examination in agriculture will be based on the 
first seven chapters of the authorized text book in Agriculture. 


Value of Subjects.—Reading, 50 marks ; Drawing, 50; Neatness, 35; Writing, 50 » 
Orthography, 30; Literature, 100; Arithmetic, 100; Grammar, 100; Geography, 75 
Composition, 100; History, 75 ; Temperance, 75 ; Agriculture, 75. Of the marks for 
each of Drawing and Writing, 25 will be assigned to the paper on the subject, and a 
maximum of 25 may be awarded as the result of the inspection of the candidate’s draw- 
jng-book or copy-book. 
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SELECTIONS FOR LITERATURE. 


December, 1890. 


Fourth Reader. 
BPTACEMTES OL ALOU ty pare e nix 0k Paks 2 olo SEN de ota ott) gh ah ae Takao alliance ce ve 8d ena pp. 31— 32 
gebhe BarelootueGyewes. si 4 new hee ee he SR ee ae amie aye ae rene oe “© 43— 45 
3. The siaoe OEM aie I Sta CACHING). Sima gn) eG eis ee 8s me alte tare ys Cimiee 8 a3 “ 63— 66 
4., cf Second oamie Monks were olen « aloe tue ey ets ales “« 68— 71 
5. The Face Pee eR ECLCT DONC acvita i omipn at AURA ai cies oe ee. oe elinl atten e206 asin “© 74— 76 
GMM eyo Ve CN Npge oh Mats An wai she cae oleate tn co Suse goin beige gone diet Sante “« 97— 98 
Teapinommere EMME EL rn eet Sah as ee gale Gc ier pales ale Coiieab da, e!ninelcopene sataate wince a8 steutel * 111—114 
CMM TIMOR OMEN N LCE CLISUN Tee EP CI eG oof oles in phe oes ies. Rereosceieyy tole he eee bee oe 
Me PROG UIOR ice 2 Eh 5s! ys Ways 4s eg cteiw cieytss + nl'e's) olopn) (eas, (omime a asta 9 ae “ 161—163 
i MAM) COUR SLI MN oo TAUte LU Gm oh | Agee at, eibaletin eiGTats Ue/avs tol vfats Gp inialeeh ears OSES © 247—249 
SPS OO DOSING. ie Rie icid nce fo Fis gdoaf ack We aah 4 4) oh4 oie eis eck aa 6 263—265 
Meme ure rar iar Hodder nape natn saith vais Vidaonw sips mpits ol o¥sidats) ale) ahaa olan s\2y 834 ¢ 277—281 
em RNA ATATICU GME NT IEOU SURLESee ie ch. «4 Ufo 5 62) a civadta.& sleile'n oe mie aC! xia ahs “ 289—291 
14. The A Bese of Venice—First Reading....................- Losias ite ** 311—316 
15. . Me COUCE VCO OING es ccc s ccs ic tate late nmennr sR “ 321—330 
July, 1891 
. Fourth Reader. 
MP GOURES SOLU ECTINOL Vile shotaids sear. a's ultra Nye) x dues ey gialta > Waal ohinumya ete) safle da: evils "ey pp. 3l— 32 
eR are LOOU EEO Var tenner fora fae wave e jst aime is ¢/aye\ Siar een inl a =. ines ete ners “© 43— 45 
PEED 6 200) OF DINO NH IG WET a.tcighy ale cieyarec oie ons 400 w, wid Sips e! Perk le « ie Brathan fave “ 67— 68 
mean mliace mara Asn CMO TE ANG o).'. vest wait (nly s slot ee Okie Hie Sew le wise nlale, ee eee 
Dee rommumom exerted) V lla gees viol sae cea cea edhe eked «alee SOO Oe 
ORME OSLO Em LOMM eer enc sd su seihoceielale atiratel ds fa) 8 ghie viata ab e\'s au 2¥ea fhe’ wat al-a! dale. t/ eels ** 105—106 
Ge Gt VY LLC OVS ah, dares stevia Sues ose a) ole Miverted wae waseamagin de verses) ole b—al ye 
ml eC Meira ett ee gee etl ei, tah ign o SEAN e le Jolotn, ih oiare coe Ve wnerers miePwo eA s ‘*128—130 
BM ACORICR IO ALUICE We pe ia eis oie tee ctele Chute aes lof =t ajesetna’s siege: # ee levees ars selon see “ 161—163 
10. Robert Burns. . A PRY ais AIGA Mpeg ie Ne Ate GMCS Cir pecna iy (4 8) VA 
11. Edinburgh Sr odd ca meee Mea eemrd errant seman) |e vt © 277—281 
12. National IVETE Vimeo ees A acy Reem cdetey ci, waicnct Malse's ¢ ona anal chant os ** 289—297 
Ree ese Lore ain ee VU ta Sis Sie eee Aleve sigs sins, Wie Abociay seins ets. y .. * 303—305 
14. The Hen CE hei rie Maw Byte aie Ral GS eta Be A AEs  S1L1— 316 
15. a DOCONOsREAGING mimi. tare gine as PAE  321—330 


tego LINES VE REUNION OY UG) CADE A S a A  Ara ira ge iA k a lade ar na an  R pp. 51— 52 
ee Ce tm ET CAM OL etre iets ne cares! Gliese ants, seiuiet sue ohiaisterey sata eve siding eras yeas “« 97— 98 
eA P OT OMEN LCL DG LI Sais effete cst tist er. ales eelse oac'es tee ost oa 6 sore, 9 eta late cosh S121 22 
AEP LS ACUY LO NAL Gee MAY lavoke Fill de vars 5h Ay sa eae vt SRHia ee sid leer OTe EROS NOPE oe BION EOE ¢ 128—130 
BR COE HRC) Ry are Aegean easter oH. Uhics a oaks STRIBVal te tenn aleseignrers sso atelier S 145 
OME ESCLOTO DOC AIS Peon oka co cts is o/c cote eo Selle. Alo wl tn@ guste den slintovetavst eck arg) due vee sf 199 
pee lo ul bree’ Mishermerm scrapers fei enpe <4 5) so Wa eae ah aoe Bey ohe BOD ais eal 1 220 
ee on LO OUR OR mera ee eke cto ite bas inlital s okies stay ale a's hare oe 8 othe  231—232 
OCR LOTSA CD. VPOPIIA Deer. icn oleae casre tes beable Vb dare Un hel ee dee Osan 
Emam oy lar ic. °s erent er te nee yn tian ONG ccs a uals ss ole wenl een auahewiateale 4 2 OO eo 
TIME-TABLE. 
First Day. 
EEO) LOMA IAC AT ries oy) Vian ot ce eMereee y Matta tion, Mec otra ee yee Wve fa iy Godt fe! wa nae Grammar. 
Tk MU COML ROLE. MS. care ier ene MC ERE Ge OLN re Geography. 
ROE Mar eR Ni eet eh ate al cago mee ee Coma terete ane Ne Neale te II History. 


9 (E) 
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Second Day. 


DOO COel TOO a My ie aay SE Ie AONE M Diy et at Reach es ee Se ee ea Arithmetic. 
POO DCO EZ SP ONB SMe aaNet wena mens ale, othe SU Une aCe at CE Sais eee Drawing. 
LOGO “Dal OOPS Ay We Gunes hela de att is) Go ogatate atari ucatl Oar coe, <a: feet ots eee Composition. 


BF2D tO AOD MPA A ee ee TR a NR Is TE, 2 ee a, re Tat aul Onl: 


Third Day. 


DOOR ONLI OO SAM i ve75 wince ase yale elena Mace cena eh tangs Lis: Literature. 
AU ORGG ALA LOANS Gi SER TON TS igs Reteshi nas, (eh te Meee! ed ateeaaCSAE RNC Ia. PR RRST! Writing. 
L301 G0 9 OO. PEM. Cures A iets. 9) 2 ah aunt enero ten ae Temperance and Hygiene, or Agriculture. 


Reading to be taken on the above days at such hours as may suit the convenience of 


the Examiners. 


After 1890, there will be but one High School Entrance Examination each year, im 


the month of July. 
Toronto, July, 1890. 
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APPENDIX C—PROVINCIAL NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 
1.—Toronto NorMAL ScHOOL. 


1. Staff’ of Toronto Normal School, 1890. 


Thomas) Kakapa 6 ese tree eam hye Principal. 

J mes! Carlyle Nie iy 6. it ks 5) Sadia trom he oy ee Mathematical Master. 

ahs Aue eer o.oo r thay 4s Ct ae Drawing Master, and in Model School. 
Si ee ice coments ts i 8 bn spe gee ee ae aes oo, LUBIC ‘ e sf ts 
MicsmNetaerGillmayr 4.5. scc:.s050 24+. ss... rench, Teacher, 

TMM MES AIDE rs) r ts He g!. = ohegttstitiede Mi vere di oso Drill and Calisthenics. 


EE EE SES rO I Rae tre es Sear es eee Lied wi alweiorsuoyeies se ole a Ute getnestic’y siniaia s i 21 | 94 
SCE SOEATOIL UT err ose es He tale o Wha ladon Siete wswen aalynalareie sie ¢ Soeis ately tdiald 30 97 
OES CMTE EN Mek ee eae ese Sai Oe HSA ee hee lagna sig as wales Bl 191 


2. OrrawA NorMAL SCHOOL. 
1. Staff of Oitawa Normal School, 1890. 
JohneAn McCabe, LL.D. 1.04.2 <2..o0.Frincipal. 


Wm. Scott, B.A.........2++----5-- Mathematical Master. 
T. H. McGuirl, B.A...............Drawing Master, and in Model School. 


Wee Workmanr.o.ls.. «5... Luge y bh : cs 
JaGuignard.. \........-+.-- +4 ++lrench, Teacher. 
TIMER OG ccc craitsyabis Sy glen =o eee Clerk and Accountant, also Drill and Calisthenics 


Master, and in Model School. 


2. Students in Ottawa Normal School, 1590. 


ATE SEEUNS * 
ADMITTED, 
E esc 
Male. Female. 
Hirst cemiOlhc cs. nls seg ee eens we tenes es WOT Gye CRN 9 tere i Raks ote aed) & arate 39 56 
SCOTT MCERION (cis icine 010 1 Pam ate sins cielelacus clecaldls sis ¢s.e niels.elaaleie's at's #iAn\p na, sheie'e 29 45 
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3. Toronto Mopet ScHOOL. 


1. Staffot Toronto Model School, 1890. 


Aneus: MeTntogh gcse. eas mee hme ny woe 
PEIN CLUE AN se teen sheets Tourer a itera tatalayeinc ciate 
Thos. M. Porter.. SS AE MAL YE fC 
TERS Ada Hk. Rose . 
Jeannie Wood.. Sata 
‘© Margaret T. Scott... .. 
“¢ May K. Caulfeild 


A TARINES ATVL OO TISUTD 1 \eceet tad te Cotes OATS Roh ee as ee 
EAI CO PU AT Gice 60 cara oat WA RRU SE ek thee Sur ae 
Su VER EGLO  EUOSGE.: -b S.cc8 nou tein cate eneeaey oan k mee 


Pee arolings Vi) ELArte. oc see 
ac M..E. Macintyre...... 


Head Master, Boys’ tibet Sohool. 
First Assistant, os 


Second ‘“ ‘6 com 
Third 6s 66 ‘ 

Fourth 3 Ts ‘ 

Head Mistress, Girls’ Model School. 
First Assistant: 6 “ 
Second ‘“* ‘ “ 

Third ce 66 cc 
Fourth 66 3 ‘6 


Kindergarten Teacher. 


. ' Assistant ee 


2. Mumber of Pupils in 1890. 


SOV SiO ne ct her ce oti gsn as aera WATITLG Mo On ped seman. 


Kindergarten . 


Total, 479 
Total, 63 


4, Orrawa Mopg. ScHoor 


1. Staff of Ottawa Model School. 


NU WATG Lee AN LO Wit nad rey hie eine oder hates 
EE OMAS a WILLD yoo ae Lice t ctat mein tgtatiote 


R. H. Cowley. . Pree cea Grbac A AL ec 
Mie Ce Sutherland. 6 Rupee ee Varn ng Ge ee en 
Re Wee CCLING (SNONICK elicit ra gach een aa 
LAr Y) CLI OVO. Aa Na ben urmaauare mcrae 
pvcatgareb iA. Willa, (ket ate) Wee) anal 
enV is UL COD WOLbIL | oh acatarseeeee Le ae 
SSL ZA SOL UOT ints Secu. tern MTR re amen ee 


Head Master, Boys’ peels See 


First Assistant os 

Second 6¢ 66 66 

Third 2 “ “ 

Head Mistress, Girls’ Model School. 
First Assistant ‘ 6 
Second * ae ¢ 

Third * sa 66 ée 
Kindergarten Teacher. 

Assistant “ 


2. Number of Pupils in 1890. 


SOV, VLU Orv lee cies ald on cre uae 165. 
Kindergarten, ...... ata 2 BBN NET ny 


Total, 343 
Total, 61 


APPENDIX D.—COUNTY MODEL SCHOOLS, 1890. 


I.—Report or J. J. Tituey, Ese., Inspector. 


The session just ended, completed the fourteenth year of Model School work. 
When these schools were established in 1877, two sessions of eight weeks each were 
held during the second half year. 


Early Disadvantages. 


As no provision was made for relieving the principal, he was obliged to deliver his 
lectures to the students in training before and after school-hours. The students, during 
the day, were distributed among the different departments of the school, and observed, 
or taught classes, as they were directed by the principal or his assistants. Being thus 
put in charge of classes from the beginning of the term, before they had acquired any 
_ knowledge of methods or management, it was but natural that the students should make 
many blunders, and seriously interfere with the progress of the pupils, and with the 
discipline of the school. 


Some Schools Closed. 


The disturbance caused in this way gave rise to strong objection to Model Schools 
on the part of many parents and trustees, and this objection, taken in connection with 
the smallness of the grant, which was only $200 a year, led some Boards of Trustees to 
close their Model Schools. The majority of the schools, however, were kept open and 
continued to grow in favor. 


Advancement ne ade. 


After a few years, one term of thirteen weeks was substituted for the two terms, 
and provision was made for allowing the principal to devote half of each day to Model 
School work. A separate room for the use of the students was also provided, and the 
yearly income of each school was raised to about $400. 


The immediate results of these changes were, that Model Schools were soon reopened’ 
in all the counties in which they had been closed, and former objections were very 
much reduced. 


After a short trial of the half-day system, the principal was relieved from all class 
teaching by an assistant who taught the senior division during the term, which 
had been lengthened to fifteen weeks These were decided steps in advance, which could 
be taken only when public confidence in the usefulness of Model Schools had become- 
well established. That the training furnished by these schools is much better than in. 
former years, may justly be claimed, but that there is still room for much improvement. 
must also be admitted. 
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What the Training should Furnish. 


Before speaking of defects in the system of training, or suggesting improvements, 
it is necessary to consider (1) what a teacher needs to know to fit him for his work, and 
(2) what time will be required to enable him to acquire this knowledge. To be properly 
equipped for his work, the teacher should be familiar with : 


(a) The nature and end of education. 
(b) The nature of the being to be educated. 
(c) The studies used as a means of education, 


(d) The methods of causing these studies to act on the nature of the child in such 
a way as to accomplish the end of education. 


(c) The practice of eminent teachers as recorded in the history of education. 
(f) Practical teaching in the school-room, under skilled supervision. 


(a) The end desired determines the method of procedure. Herbert Spencer says, the 
end of education is “complete living.” John Stuart Mill says it is “ the perfection of 
our nature.” These statements include the work of other agencies, besides those of the 
school. But for the school it may safely be affirmed that the end is ethical as well as 
intellectual, that it is “good action under a sense of duty based on right judgment.” 


At least two views are held respecting the nature of education, one lays emphasis 
on the development of mind, the other on the contents of mind. The one aims at 
training, the other at storing ; the one is concerned with the pedagogy of mind, the other 
with the pedagogy of subjects ; the one prepares for examination, the other trains for life. 
Both are important. Neither should be neglected. The mental power obtained in 
acquiring knowledge is, however, of more value than the knowledge itself. Much of 
the latter will soon disappear, the former will remain. Habits which are formed from 
paily acts, soon develop into character, and character determines destiny. A sound 
theory of education will combine these views and so arrange the subject matter of 
lessons, and so direct the pupil’s efforts in mastering it, as to further mental development. 


(6) We demand above all else, of a physician, that he shall havea thorou gh knowledge 
of the structure and functions of the different organs of the human body, and in the 
game way we should demand of the teacher, accurate knowledge of the nature of those he 
undertakes to educate. 


The science of education can be deduced only from the general laws of human 
nature, and the use of correct methods in the art of education necessarily implies a 
knowledge of these laws on the part of the educator. 


To a general acquaintance with the anatomy, physiology and hygiene of the human 
system, the teacher needs to add a knowledge of how health is affected by the seating, 
heating, lighting and ventilation of the school-room ; how digestion affects and is 
affected by study ; how strong emotion and active, intellectual effort mutually affect 
each other; how physiological laws condition memory ; in short, the relation between 
physical conditions and mental action. He who would properly train the mind must 
first know the mind—must understand its three-fold functions—knowing, feeling, 
willing. 


He must understand how the intellect, the knowing power, perceives, remembers, 
imagines, reasons; how the feelings, the soliciters and prompters of actions may be 
aroused, directed, cultivated, controlled; how the will, the executive power, impelled by 
motives, makes choices which develop into purposes, and manifest themselves in acts— 
these “good acts,” which are the end of education. 
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(c) Subjects for study are valuable for knowledge and for culture. The nature of the 
subject determines whether it is mainly valuable for the one purpose or for the other. The 
method of teaching it determines its disciplinary value. Studies may also be classified 
according to the mental activities which they severally cultivate in an especial degree. 
Thus botany, in the main, cultivates perception ; geography, imagination ; arithmetic, 
reason ; literature, the feelings. To a sound, academic knowledge of the subject, the 
teacher should add this professional knowledge, and be able to see clearly the relation 
between the subjects to be taught, and the faculties to be cultivated. 


(d) It is not sufficient to know how the mind develops, or to understand the educa- 
tional values of each subject. The teacher must also know how to present each subject to 
the mind of the learner, in such a way as to train, as well as to storeit. This is the 
problem of method. It involves consideration of the stage of development which the 
child’s mind has reached when the subject is taught ; of the relation of the part of the 
subject about to be taught, to that part which has already been taught, and of the relation 
of the subject, as a whole, to other subjects which have been, or are now being taught. 
Without this knowledge on the part of the teacher, the fundamental principle of the 
association of ideas will be lost sight of, and there will be neither unity nor connection 
in the teaching. 


(ec) The lives, the theories, and the practices of great educators, as set forth in the 
history of education, will serve to stimulate the teachor to nobler aims and higher 
efforts, will serve to warn him against error, and guide him towards those permanent 
truths which time and experience have demonstrated to be essential to all schemes of 
true education. 


(f) To this instruction in principles and history, the teacher must join, under skilful 
supervision, sufficient practice to make his theory more completely understood through 
attempts to apply it. His attention will be directed to his failures sufliciently often to 
‘make him self-critical. When this stage is reached, he is ready to take charge of a 
school. 


No training school can fully supply a/l the conditions under which the teacher will 
afterwards work. Power to govern, and tact in dealing with parents and trustees can 
be thoroughly tested only when the teacher has independent control in his own school. 


There has now been briefly set forth what a teacher ought to know if he is to 
achieve the highest success. Without such preparation he strives, through the use of 
subjects, of whose educational value he is ignorant, to train faculties of which he knows 
little or nothing, by methods, about the laws of which he knows even less, for a purpose 
vaguely defined, if at all; and this, too, without that information that might save him 
from errors, and enable him to profit by the success of his predecessors. 


Suggestions for Improvement. 


It must be self-evident to everyone who knows anything about teaching that the 
work which has been outlined above cannot possibly be overtaken in fourteen weeks, the 
time allowed for training in Model Schools. Scarcely any time can be given to mental 
science or to the investigation of the principles of education on which all sound teaching 
must be based. The “hurrying” process which marked the course of many of the 
students in preparing for their non-professional examination is repeated in Model 
Schools. A few general principles are laid down, it is true, but these are not mastered 
by the students. The work consists mainly of the imitation of methods as practised by 
the principal and assistants. Rules for teaching are given, which the students take on 
faith, and then they go out to their schools with their note books filled with these ready 
made rules. Time has not been allowed for the investigation of mental processes or of 
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pedagogical principles ; hence no rational foundation has been laid, and imitation must be 
practised throughout the course. The highest point of excellence in any training is reached: 
when an earnest enthusiasm and a spirit of growth are developed in those who 
are trained. Growth can proceed only from a sound foundation which must include 
the investigation and the understanding of fundamental truths and principles and the 
development of individuality. ; 


The imitation of methods, repeated again. and again, produces stagnation instead of 
growth, and the teacher constantly narrows as day by day he goes along the same lines: 
and strives, as it were, to adapt the pupil to the teaching rather than the teaching to the 


pupil. 
Teachers trained in this way will not be efficient educators. The defects in their 
own training will be repeated when they come to train others. 


This is no reflection on those who have charge of the schools. They fully under- 
stand the correctness of what is here stated and are I believe wnanimous in affirming that 
the time allowed is quite too short for the proper training of young teachers before they 
should be allowed to take charge of schools. 


- This opinion, coming from those who are actively engaged in the work, is entitled to 
serious consideration, especially when the teachers of the province at their annual conven- 
tion, have twice, by resolution, expressed the same view. I need not say that I concur 
in this, and feel sure that the cause of education would be very much advanced if the 
length of the Model School term were materially increased, and the training course 
broadened. Moreover, the fact that the number of third class teachers in the Province is 
3,920, or nearly 53 per cent. of the whole number of teachers employed, adds force to the 


contention that our young teachers should be more thoroughly trained. 
Principals of Model Schools. 


Most of the vacancies that have occurred in Model Schools during the last three or 
four years have been filled by teachers who have but recently obtained their first class 
certificates. All the professional training required is that they shall have attended a 
Normal School one term and have passed a written examination on two or three authors. 
This is but a limited preparation for what should be done in a Model School. All here- 
after appointed should not only have attended a Normal School, but should also have 
attended the course of lectures now given in connection with the Training Institutes. 


Some provision should also be made for the exercise of greater care in selecting 
principals for Model Schools. Boards of trustees are naturally more concerned about the 
revenue derived from a Model School than they are about the training of the students in 
whom they have no immediate interest. In selecting a principal, the interests of the public 
school are primary, while the interests of the Model School are but secondary. | 


Ags an evidence of this, two vacancies occurred at the end of the year ; efficient 
teachers with considerable experience in Model School work applied for the positions, but 
in both cases their applications were passed over and young men with no experience 
whatever in the training of teachers were appointed. It is unnecessary to say that a 
considerable reduction in salary was made in each case. In a few schools also during 
the past two or three years, as shown in the accompanying table of statistics, teachers 
have been employed who do not possess the prescribed legal qualifications. This could 
not be avoided in Minden and Parry Sound without closing the schools. 


The Public School Inspector or the County Board of Examiners might have some 
voice in the appointment of Model School principals. 
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Number of Model Schools. 


The number of Model Schools (58) is quite too large and should be reduced. With 
so many schools it must necessarily follow that the training will often be inferior. When 
Model Schools were first established it was perhaps necessary that the number should be 
eonsiderable, in order that the attendance in each school might not be too large. During 
the past year the attendance in each of 27 schools was 20 or under, in 11 schools it was 
15 or under, and in 4 schools it was 10 or under. The average number in attendance 
was 22. Experience has shown that 30 students can be trained in a school with 8 or 10 
divisions, and if the term were lengthened 40 would not be too large a number. With 
this distribution 30 or 35 schools could easily furnish all the accommodation required. 
Every Model School should contain not less than 8 or 10 departments. 


There are at present 5 schools with only 5 departments, 10 with 4, 3 with 
3 and 1 with 2. Thus we have 19 schools, or one-third of the whole number with 5 
departments or less. Such schools cannot furnish to the students the necesary practice 
in teaching without interfering too much with the regular work of the school. 


Support of Model Schools. 


If the Public Schools are to go forward and keep pace with the advancement that 
is being made in other departments of education throughout the province, improve- 
ment must begin with the teachers provided for these schools. And as all teachers for 
Public Schools must first come from County Model Schools, it follows that all necessary 
aid should be given to make these schools thoroughly efficient. The teacher makes the 
school, and the training, to a great extent,makes the teacher. If the young student in his pre- 
paratory training, gets sound ideas of the true work of the educator, if he makes the 
growth and development of mind a subject of careful study, if he conducts his educative pro- 
cesses so that they shall be in accordance with the laws of nature, and if in addition he 
catches a spirit of zeal and enthusiasm from a teacher thoroughly imbued with the same 
spirit, then, and then only, may we expect him to produce satisfactory results in the school- 
room. 


The work to be done in County Model Schools is worthy of the best talent in the 
teaching profession, and the salaries paid should be sufficient to secure and to retain 
such talent. In but two schools is the salary over $1,000, in eight schools it is $1,000, 
and in 12 schools, or one-fifth of the whole number, it is $700 or less. The average 
salary is $813. It certainly should not be less than $1,000 in any properly equipped 
Model School. 


If the term be lengthened, as is here proposed, the principal must be relieved from 
all class teaching. He will, however, have sufficient time at his disposal to enable him 
to take charge of all promotion examinations, to have the oversight of all the depart- 
ments, and in short to be principal in reality, as well asin name. If this were done 
better classification and a greater degree of uniformity in methods which the students 
must observe, would be secured. 


The engaging of a substitute each alternate half-year, to teach the senior division 
would also be avoided. This, at present, is often a fruitful source of loss to pupils and 
of irritation to parents and trustees. 


The services which the ptincipal could render in the general supervision of the 
school, would probably be considered by Boards of Trustees as somewhat more than an 
equivalent for the expense incurred, in providing and furnishing a separate room for 
Model School purposes, but the greater part of the salary of the principal must be 
provided for by government and municipal grants, and by fees. If this provision be 
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not made it will be useless to think of lengthening the term. If the grants and fees 
now divided among so many schools were given to the number here suggested, a few 
thousand dollars additional would furnish all that would be required. 


Certificates. 


As an equivalent for the additional expense incurred by the students, their certifi- 
cates might, very properly, be given for five years instead of for three years as at present. 
The tendency of such a change would be io retain teachers longer in the profession and 
thus reduce the number of changes which so seriously affect the progress of rural 
schools. 


Teachers who have passed the “ High School Senior or Junior Leaying Examina- 
tion,” might receive certificates valid throughout the Province, but the certificates of 
those who have passed only the “ Primary Examination,” should be limited to the 
county or district in which they are issued. Authority should be given to. Public School 
Inspectors to make these certificates valid in their several counties or Inspectoral 
divisions as they may think necessary. 


Objections. 


It may be claimed that by carrying out what is here proposed, we shall demand too 
much from teachers at the outset—that it would be better to leave the entrance to the 
profession comparatively easy and increase the tests more rapidly as teachers seek to pass 
from one grade to another. The result of such a course as this is patent to every one 
familiar with the working of our school system. It brings into the profession every year 
hundreds who intend to teach but a short time, it fills the schools with the lowest 
grade of certificated teachers, brings these into unnecessary competition with teachers of 
experience, keeps salaries down so low that many of the most promising teachers are 
constantly being forced to retire, and seek other means of living, and causes so many 
changes of teachers that the aggregate number of changes is as if at the end of every 
seven years, all the Public School teachers in the Province were to retire in a body from 
the profession. 


It may also be claimed that the supply will be so reduced, that schools in the poorer 
portions of the Province will be unable to obtain teachers. 


. The same objection was raised, when Model Schools were first established, yet the 
services which they have rendered to the country, and the necessity for their continuance 
are now admitted by every one. The right thing is the expedient thing in the end. If 
the supply were reduced it would be better for the teachers, and what is better for the 
teachers is better for the schools. Their interests are mutual. 


Even if a few schools should for a time, experience some difficulty in securing 
teachers, that should not stand in the way of needed progress. Let special provision be 
made for the few, but let the many advance. If we were to wait until every section 
is ready to advance, we might as well quietly fold our hands and see moss grow over all 
the springs of life and progress. 


Some may entertain fears that the lengthening of the term, will unduly interfere 
with the regular work of the school. In reply, I have to say that during the first half 
of the term the training should be given almost entirely in the separate room, and that 
before the students began to teach in the different departments, they should be nearly as 
well prepared to teach, as they now are at the end of the term. 
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Plantagenet Model School. 


This school was established for the purpose of teaching English to the French 
teachers, and of affording them both academic and professional training. It was opened 
in January, 1890, and has continued in session throughout the year. Instruction in all 
branches taught in public schools, is given entirely in English, and the French language 
is used only when necessary to give the explanation of any word or phrase not under- 
stood by the students. The final examination is conducted wholly in English with the 
exception of an examination in French reading and grammar. Thirty-two students 
attended the first term, of whom nineteen passed for District Certificates, and one 
obtained a full Third Class Certificate. Thirty-three attended the second term, and 
eight of these attended the whole year The second examination was held 
subsequently to my visit. The average age of the students was 184 years for the first 
term, and 183 for the second. This school which so far, has more than fulfilled the 
expectations of its friends, is doing excellent work, is well received, and is liberally 
supported by the people. It is not unlikely that a second teacher will soon be required 
‘Mr. Chenay, the principal, seems to be especially well qualified for his position. 
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2.—STATISTICS OF COUNTY 
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APPENDIX E.—TEACHERS INSTI TUTES, 1889-90. 
1.—Ownrario TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 1890. 


Extracts from the Proceedings of Convention, held on the 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th 
August, 1890. 


The Convention met on Tuesday, August 12th, 1890, at 2.40 p.m. The Ist Vice- 
President, Mr. M. J. Johnston, in the chair. 


Resolutions adopted by the Association. 


Resolved —That while this Association approves generally of the changes made by 
the Senate of Toronto University in the curriculum relating to English, it expresses the 
hope that the greatest care will be exercised in the selection of examiners in that subject 
so as to have the spirit of the regulations carried out. 


Resolved —That the examination of Candidates for Second and Third Class Certifi- 
cates is of very great interest to all classes of educators in Ontario ; and whereas the 
sub-examiners have so largely to do with the fair and satisfactory examination of such 
candidates, therefore the Ontario Teachers’ Association recommends :— 


a. That the sub-examiners should be chosen equitably from the Public School In- 
spectors, the Public School Teachers, and the High School Teachers of Ontario. 


b. That, as regards Public School Teachers, the qualification of eligibility for sub- 
examiners be the holding of a First Class Provincial Certificate. 


c. That no person should be a sub-examiner who is not actively connected with the 
profession of teaching. | 

d. That for the Entrance Examination there should be a Board of Examiners for 
each county or group of counties ; said Board to consist of Inspectors, High and Public 
School Teachers, there being at least as many Public as High School Teachers on the 
Examining Boards. 


e, That no person should be appointed Presiding Examiner who is not actually en- 
gaged in the Profession as Teacher or Inspector. 


Resolved —That this Association hereby renews its cordial invitation to the National 
Teachers’ Association of the United States of America to hold its Annual Convention for 
1891 in the City of Toronto, 


Resolved—That this Association hereby invites the Kindergartners of Ontario to: 
become an organic part of said Association, either as a separate section or as a sub-section 
of the Public School Section. 


Resolved—That, in the opinion of this Association, the Prose and Poetry prescribed 
for Third Class Candidates should be the same as those prescribed for Second Class and 
Junior Matriculation Candidates ; that the examination papers for both classes of candi- 
dates should be set by the same examiners, and that, in the preparation of questions, due 
respect should be paid by the examiners to the necessity for the gradation of the papers 
in the matter of difficulty. 


Resolved—That, in the opinion of this Association, no text book should be authorized 
before it has been published, been in the market for a reasonable time, and until this: 
Association has had an opportunity of expressing its opinion thereon. 


The Committee on Professional Traming of Teachers reported as follows :— 
Deficiencies which need to be remedied in the training of teachers :— 


a. Their training secures them little or no experience in the work of ungraded 
schools. 
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6, That in the Model Schools as at present constituted, the students have insufficient 
opportunity to learn and practise actual governing and classifying. 

c. The non-professional training is not now given asa rule, with a view to qualifying 
for professional work. 

d. The age now required for teachers entering the profession does not guarantee 
sufficient maturity for its responsibilities. 

e. The low percentage now required to pass in the non-professional examination 
does not protect against immaturity of judgment and character any more than against 
imperfect knowledge. 

jf. Different standards in the professional examination in different counties interfere 
seriously with the general efficiency of teachers. 

g. The work of Normal Schools is not now sufficiently confined to professional train- 
ing, and especially to practice in teaching. 

h. The training of High School Assistants is not now extended over sufficient time 
to admit of adequate drill in the theory and practice of teaching. 


Remedies suggested :— 

1. That the Model School term be increased to one year. 

2. The age before admission to the Model Schools should be, of females, 18 years, 
and of males, 19 years. 

3. That the Third Class Certificates granted in any county should be valid in that 
county only, unless endorsed by the Public School Inspector of another county for some 
school in his county. 

4. That during the Normal School course the students be given more practice in 
actual teaching. 

5. Until lectures on Pedagogics, accompanied with practical work, are delivered in 
University College, the professional training of High School Assistants, should be extended 
over at least a year. 

6. Only teachers of thorough professional training and lengthened experience should 
be employed in Model Schools. 

7. If arrangements could be made by which the Normal School Masters should con- 
duct Institutes and Conventions throughout the Province, much would be accomplished 
towards bringing the whole educational system into harmonious working, by placing most 
recent normal methods before the profession. 

8. That Third Class Certificates shall be valid for five years. 


Resolved—That the schools of each municipality be placed under the control of a 
.Municipal Board of Trustees. 


The Committee on Agriculture in Public Schools begs to report :—That the time 
having come when the subject of Agriculture should occupy the place on our school pro- 
gramme which its importance demands, we recommend that it be given equal prominence 
with other subjects on the curriculum at the examinations ; and also that a Committee be 
appointed to lay Mr. Bryant’s paper before the Ministers of Education and Agriculture, 
with a request to have it published in pamphlet form, and sent to the schools and Farmers’ 
Institutes for distribution, and that the pupils’ school work in other subjects be propor- 
tionately lessened. 


The report of the Committee on the Constitution of County Boards of Examiners 
showed that out of 134 examiners, in 1889, there were 64 Public School Inspectors, 13 
Public School Teachers, 1 Provincial Model School Master, 25 High School Head Mas- 
ters, 1 Normal School Teacher, 4 without any business being given, 3 County Judges, 2 
Farmers, 9 Clergymen, 1 Insurance Agent, 1 College Professor, 6 Barristers, 1 Post- 
master, 1 Registrar, 2 Physicians; making 29 in all not connected with teaching or in- 
specting. 
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Resolved—That the members of this Association in Convention assembled desire to 
avail themselves of this their earliest opportunity to place on record their sense of the 
great loss sustained during the past year by the Association and the teaching profession 
through the death of D. C. McHenry, M.A., Principal of the Cobourg Collegiate Institute, 
and of J. §. Carson, Esq., Inspector of Public Schools in the Western Division of the 
County of Middlesex, both of whom have for many years been active members of this 
Association, and have for a still longer period filled useful, arduous and honorable posi- 
tions in connection with the work of public education. That a suitable biographical 
notice of each of these veteran workers in the educational field be prepared for insertion 
in the printed minutes of this Convention ; and that copies of this resolution be sent to 
the families of deceased. 

Resolved—1. That two papers should be set in the Junior Leaving Examination in 
History and Geography, one in Ancient and one in Modern. 

2. That all Candidates should take Botany and Experimental Physics, and that all 
options should be abolished. 

Resolved—That this Association hereby expresses its sympathy with the Quebec 
Teachers’ Association in its desire to have a common text book on Canadian History, and — 
states that it will co-operate with the Quebec Teachers’ Association in bringing about 
this desirable result. 7 


Public School Section. 


Resolved—That in the opinion of this meeting technical grammar should be removed 
from the school curriculum, except so far as it may be taught incidentally in a thorough 
course of practical language training. 


High School Section. : 


The Committee appointed to consider how the efficiency of the High School Section 
might be increased, brought in the following report :— 

1. That in the future meetings of this section, less attention should be given to 
School Laws and Regulations, and more attention to purely educational work. 

9. That this Section hold a Special Session during the Christmas holidays, and 
authorize the Secretary to correspond with the Secretary of the Association of Specialists, 
with a view to holding the meetings at the same time and place. 

3 That this Section expresses the sincere hope that steps will be taken to maintain 
a close connection with, and keep the sympathy and co-operation of the General Asso- 
ciation. 

4. That this Section recommends that the meetings of High School Teachers should 
pe held at Easter, if the School Laws can be changed to give the necessary time, and if 
not that they be held at Christmas. 


Inspectors’ Section. 


The Committee on the “* Higher Education of Farmers,” reported as follows :— 


That in the opinion of the Public School Inspectors in convention assembled, it is 
desirable that provision be made in our Public Schools’ Act for the establishment of a 
system of advanced Public Schools, more especially devoted to the interests of Agri- 
cultural Education ; that the Honorable the Minister of Education be requested to have 
the Public Schools’ Act amended in this direction, utilizing as far as possible the present 
Public Schools of the Province for this purpose, and that a special grant from the Legis- 
lature and the County and the Township Municipalities be made, to aid the Trustees in 


establishing these schools. 
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The report of the Committee on Dr. Carson is as follows :— 


The Public School Inspectors’ Section of the Ontario Teachers’ Association begs to 
record its sense of the loss it has sustained in the death of Mr. J oseph 8, Carson, 
late Public School Inspector for West Middlesex. 


In his intercourse with his fellow Inspectors, Mr. Carson was uniformly courteous 
and gentlemanly. His ample experience enabled him to discuss educational subjects with 
freedom and sound judgment, and his opinion was always highly valued. 


The Inspectors unanimously express their heartfelt sympathy with his widow and 
children, and request that a copy of this resolution be sent to Mrs. Carson by their 
Secretary. 


Lesolved—That in case the operation of the Clause, Section 129, Sub-Section 2 of the 
Public Schools Act, shall result in preventing the providing of adequate school accommo- 
dation, it shall be competent for the Inspector or any five ratepayers to appeal to the County 
Council, who shall appoint a committee as provided in Section 82 of the Act to determine 
the matter, whose decision shali be final. 


The report of the Committee on Compulsory Education is as follows :—~ 
1. That we regard Compulsory Education as the logical complement of our Free 
School System. 


2. Realizing that the present compulsory clauses are inoperative in rural sections, 
we request the Minister of Education to make such amendments as will remove much of 
the responsibility of enforcement from the local authorities in each section, 


3. We would suggest that assessors be required to furnish the names of all children 
between the ages of seven and thirteen in each section, as per schedule appended _here- 
with, and forward the same through the Township Olerk to the Secretary of the Section 
concerned. 


4. The Trustees shall forward with the Annual Report, to the Public School In- 
spector, this schedule properly filled up. 


5. The Public School Inspector shall send this schedule to a Justice of the Peace 
having jurisdiction. 


6. It shall be the duty of the Magistrate to summon delinquents to show cause, the 
present enactments relating to excuses to remain in force. 


7. The magistrate shall have power to impose a fine not exceeding ten dollars, or to 
commit, at his discretion. 


Schedule to which the foregoing Report refers. 


—————— = — SRE ee 

Name of each} Parent | Residence of Attendance. Number of Remarks to 

child between | % or Parent or To be filled in | days less than | be filled in by 
< Guardian. Guardian, by Teacher. 100. Trustees, 


7 and 13. | 


Pe id | 
Fee t pet rl) 3 4 


Resolved—Whereas the Convention was under a misapprehension concerning 
the action taken by this section in August last with respect to the daily registers ; 
and whereas it is desirable that the regulations concerning the custody of daily registers 
remain as they were last year: be it resolved that the motion be reaffirmed, and that 
the Minister of Education be requested to annul the recent regulation, and to allow the 
previous regulation to continue in force. 


10 (E) 
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The Committee appointed to consider the remuneration of Inspectors, reported as 
follows :—Your Committee on the paper assigned to it treating of County Inspectors’ 
Tenure of Office, Duties and Remuneration, begs to report that in consideration of (1) 
that it is now nearly twenty years since the office of County Inspector was established ; 
(2) that the duties of Inspectors are varied, onerous and essential for the effective opera- 
tion of the Public School system in our Province ; (3) that all other public officials in 
other departments of educational work, as well as public men and officials in other lines 
of the public service have been recognized as entitled to increased commensurate remun- 
eration and are now in receipt of it, we, County Inspectors here assembled and repre- 
senting the Inspectors of Ontario receiving a remuneration, the basis of which was deter- 
mined by enactment of the Provincial Parliament when Inspectors were first appointed 
1870-1871, submit through our esteemed head, the Hon. the Minister of Education, a 
request to the Government, that the whole matter of emoluments of our office be revised 
and such additional remuneration granted as the importance and extent of the service 
may reasonably suggest. 


The report of the Committee on Public School Support, is as follows :— 


Whereas great hardship is experienced through the inequality of taxation for Public 
School purposes, therefore it is, 


Resolved—That clause No. 117 of the Public Schools’ Act should be made com- 
pulsory and otherwise so modified that it shall be within the power of County Councils 
to levy and pay over for School purposes an amount equal to that raised by Township 
Councils under said clause, and that where no county organization exists it shall be the 
duty of the Legislature to pay an amount equal to that raised by townships under this 
clause for the payment of teachers’ salaries. 


Resolved—Further, that instead of the present system of apportioning the Legisla- 
tive Grant to Public Schools on the basis of population and attendance, said grant should 
be distributed equally among the Public Schools and departments of Public Schools com- 
plying with regulations of the Education Department, as certified to by the Public 
School Inspectors of the Province, and that the said grants, especially to rural schools, 
be increased. 


The report of the Committee on Non-Professional Examinations, is as follows :— 


That the regulations governing the examinations as to presiding examiners remain — 
as at present. 


In reference to the appointment of sub-examiners by the Department, that the Pub- 
lic School men should receive consideration. 


That the Third Class Non-Professional Examination papers be examined by a local 
county board of examiners. 


That Third Class Certificates be valid only in the county where granted, unless en- 
dorsed by the Inspector of another county. 


That the minimum age of candidates receiving certifieates authorizing them to teach 
in the Public Schools be increased. 


That the name of the Non-Professional Examination be changed. 


The report of the Commattee on Model Schools is as follows :— 


The Committee appointed to report upon County Model Schools, while recognizing 
the very great benefits which have accrued to the Public Schools of the Province from 
the establishment of these institutions, would recommend :— ) 


1. That every teacher in a Model School should hold a first or second class pro- 
fessional certificate. 


2. As the value of the training given in a Model School depends in a great measure 
upon the character of the discipline and teaching observed by the students, from day to 
day, in the different departments of the school, and upon the degree of harmony existing 
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between the methods of management and teaching practised by the assistants and those 
recommended by the Principal in his lectures, it should be the duty of the members of 
the staff of each Model School to meet frequently during the whole year for the dis- 
cussion and consideration of methods of teaching and discipline. 


3. That the Public School Inspectors concerned should receive previous notice of the 
prospective visits of the Departmental Inspector to the Model School, so that he or they 
may be present, if possible, on these occasions. 


4, That the Departmental Inspector should, after visiting a Model School, report 
on its standing and efficiency to the County Board of Examiners. 


The report of the Committee on ‘‘ Waste of Experience,” is as follows :—That 
in the opinion of this Section, 

1. Third Class Certificates should be limited to the jurisdiction of the Board respect- 
ively granting or accepting them. 


2. County Boards be empowered to require, if they so desire, that the junior leav- 
ing certificate be the non-professional test for admission to their respective Model 
Schools. 


3. That County Boards be empowered to grant Third Class Certificates valid until 
recalled by the Board granting or accepting them. 


fesolved—That in the opinion of this Section the present method of Meee in 
Book-keeping and Drawing at the Intermediate Examinations is erroneous in principle 
and unsatisfactory in practice. 
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APPENDIX F.—DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS, 1890. 


Apmission of Candidates to Oollegiate Institutes and High Schools. 


December, 1889. 
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Apmission of Candidates, etc.—Continued. 


December, 1889. 


ScHOOLS AT WHICH EXAMINATIONS WERE HELD. 
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July, 1890. 


Examined. 


December, 1889. July, 1890. 
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| STL ME RCE oA SOND Sera MR TES eT Ie DASE RN RC ALE LCR ROA Cae TIE 17 11 24 19 
BEROUOE Ce car eh tee 1 AU ns ON W J cteleMessfeeneye ictalenele thoes Sele eee 26 20 45 35 
PIP AON eH AUB ook eS Uh ceed et et Oe EOL MMe RAS 23 a5 Ly a 
CVSS igi Gi Nas ata C0 ile sepa onan els SOM AMO SG 58 Sb lcist eee ee ‘ 
AI OCOR. 5 ahs idn ier ta en, Lie ae eke Celt MEM EN DAT UE LRT RAE RD AI oh tee ae I ER Fg 26 11 
SOUGEY BUOg Sooke ei Oy een Cane ea Hae tris ia ta neers pes ot kat EY Oe 26 13: 
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ADMISSION of Candidates, etc.—Continued. 


pss ssl ns SS nesses 


SCHOOLS AT WHICH EXAMINATIONS WERE HELD. 


TS ES ES SE ES SEARS GN SEER Geom 


DS ete eee ats Wels oe Re ee a enh Gd Gale tee We cid | 
PMR ECHOLCE Rs eras ACPA SS Soran he dst ans Wad A ACen ied es Ae. Beet atone g 


BER CRO ote det Sees Uy ADR. SAS A LARSEN Uy ee al tea SON 
CARTES 2 tA ita Iii es A inn” ok ona el SCR eR Ser eee 


Bitcunmovs © saat eh a ee oe oe 2 He RUDE aS eishor hikcie wren 


Manitowaning ........... EO CEASE PRR per Fi Cty eee UB ee ene ase aoa 
NEALE ALO Dee een era orl) hee eRe ea sn Orca a ee eee pet 


IIE SEE A gas 2 aA Us AT ae Gh A or 


1 CEOs CO ad cae ate ae eA aa IE a Dn ol AE Un ee 


DV COe CED ENR ee EMR ets fe finn) eons meme DE OUR Cy 
INewine tonne rem airs lan. wc et ns. Bee ota ne soe DOS oats 
TLE Ea ids, «ple Teh tt le Sl Se ee, MD GS, et 
LSI STALAG IR, Shuney alate ate 6h ERO Pa beg oped anal ge nn Leder en 


(CATS TRO TBS ole ies FFU OSU AG ON a Ar i) he Ae se 


TREN GARY 5 cig AAAI AREAL eO Ae GR EDU i Ua fe Ro a Spear pucmean matt AMEE 
ea OMe mee ee eared at) te rat Ser ancy, Aol aah: | Sails sho 
PADI eS TIN Oey DR eee ie este c ec ci dave varccae ER He isch aa RE Oe ene 
UEOCOCES UG VERTICLITES IS 2. 9 SM ALR aU A 


SEs Nt ns ria peer ener ree en a ue ta att ae sche ies Ciaser oe ibe bias ose coo dhe 
USE ar OTMMEOIEPA sre 24. oi Pelosi ce os bates se Sah Goin. Chale sEwied oc 
Ridgeway. ....... Pare ame ute inns LAN alias kao eae elo wee eKale Wesel Monee wide ahs ot 


Nope tag Eo) Sey, ser chee rt ee ACR ee aR As SRG OR A Ae rs La a SR 
o)a Nga eect doe, oo oleh dA pele i RRR lil ORS ea He eh 


SEaMISIN GG So Se Carel, See Lita te a tn Ces ae at als! 
pitoney Creek...) tive. seca... Dera ote thks eoepalateiaen Wa aehe? ie Carey oh are wae 
TET IRE ane cS of i: dU Rap ne ae TOO te 


TESTS EAN Re Rae eee ah De. aT anv ee eA a ae eS geal Cat 
AOC EN och etre PR SIA ca ir A, ee PAN ROE Cheat EOE EROS: 
TAGs Vi O sy... ss sce Datars etetvete eae ened taka kee ee Hein Rokiie a ane oe 
Be acest eens So wh eee ete cee Se) eats Re et a ee 
PEE ERO tere h ws. fake aie eee MM Mage ag od NS dens Soe sop 
PLT rete Rea OO... sic CRO Mts gee Moe cc ee eee coe BE ce 


fASTETG IE) poe! LOY BAN TOE Ha MRE PS, ci COG ae Rage ea 


Vee CODOE Guerra aici 2.5’ oer en Mamet ne Oy eit cls «ce samleote 
OU Re es a's tbe A RRR OHO hs AOI A ee 
Pec OLUS : artnet yes oo aa ote ere citi hie oak bain ccsla Resta 
BME OVOM Wom MeLLOl att, < Yates ec tierened coe Mee oe cuic eos ake. 
AIO Ds ANTI UATE TV) 0, aie RR Sh | 
Nearer lan Mere Te en feo Meats conto ect os sale liebe ve 


December, 1889. 


| Examined. 


oF ee eeaecloessese2es 


eeeceeen 


eoeeesen 


eeoveeceeoe 


we eereeees 


eoeovese 


eoeeeeen 


eeeerecre 


eevee Cee 


‘oe ee ececoe 


eeereeceee 


-eeseese 


eoeesees 


eeseeteosn 


eoereeecee 


eececeeeee 


eeeereees 


eoerevee 


eeeeeeee 


eoeeeeee 


eeoeeeee 


weeeveee 


July, 1890. 


eoeveese 


er ee reese 


eee rp eeee 


er ewr esas 


eases eene 


ee eeeese 


ceeceeoeeres 
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ADMISSION of Oandidates, etc.—Concluded. 


December. 1889. July, 1890. 


SCHOOLS AT WHICH EXAMINATIONS WERE HELD. 


Examined. 
Examined. 


re ef ee 


Collegiate Institutes 


er ee eeer ee eeraneee heer ecereereeceesersreseeceereee @88 eee 


High Schools 


2737 1446 


Other places 


eserceceererecee es vceoreeseeeereeesneeerecrcsee ree eee reese eee e eee eet. 


Grand total 


ce eeerees eee ore eoe ee eee ere coerce eee seeeeeeerereee eo sees 


Comparison with December, 1888, and July, 1889 :— 
Increase 


Decrease 


| 
3596 1787 4554 2222 
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APPENDIX G.—CEHRTIFICATES, 1890. 
(Continued from the Report of 1889.) 


1. NameEs or PERSONS WHO HAVE RECEIVED INSPECTORS’ CERTIFICATES. 
Nn 


Burgess, Herbert H. Lees, Richard. | Rogers, James C. 

Eldon, Robert Henry. Longman, Edwin. Ritchie, John. 

Greenless, Robt. Franklin. Morgan, James William. Smellie, William K. T., B.A. 
Galbraith, William J. McAllister, Samuel. Seymour, William Fred., B.A. 
Hallett, William John. 


2.- NAMES OF PERSONS WHO HAVE RECEIVED EXAMINERS’ OERTIFICATES. 


; ai 
‘ | Kdwards, Clarence Bartlate. 
Davis, Walter Hammill. Elliott, Thomas Edward, B.A. 


Dandeno, J. B. Hunter, David Hamilton, B.A. 


Kinnear, Louis, M.A. 


3. NAMES OF PERSONS WHO HAVE ReEcEIVED HigH Scuoou Masters’ CERTIFICATES. 
gp nee! 


Acres, Jonathan William, B.A. Jackson, Joseph A., B.A. Redditt, Thomas Henry, B.A. 
Bigg, Edmund Murney, M.A. Jackson, William Shutt, B.A. Rogers, Thomas Henry, B.A. 
Burgess, James Edward, M.A. J ones, Alice, B.A. Rutherford, Walter W., B.A. 
Campbell, William Clark, B.A. Knight, Arch. P., M.A. Seymour, Wm. Fred., B.A. 
‘Chisholm, William James, B.A. Law, William Henry, B.A. Shepherd, William George, B.A. 
Connor, James William, B.A. Little, Robert A., B.A. Sidley, Henry Ragland, B.A. 
Crawford, John Thomas, B.A. Massey, Norman ‘Levi, BA Sinclair, Angus, M.A. 

Dales, John Nelson, B.A. Moore, Alvin Joshua, B.A. Sinclair, Arthur H., B.A. 
Davison, James, B. Ux Morden, Gilbert Walworth, B.A. | Sinclair, John, B.A. 

Dickson, John Elder, B.A. Murphy, ee Henry, B.A. Snell, Joseph A., B.A. 
Dobson, Robert, B.A. Macmillan, John, B.A. Stork, Jennie, B.A. 

Elliott, "Edwin, B.A. McCuaig, Herbert M., B.A. Stratton, Alfred William, B.A. 
Flack, "Ulysses Jacob, B.A. Orr, Robert Kimball, cBLAP Tamblyn, William Ware, B.A. 
Forsyth, David, B. ie) | Parker, Francis Robert, B.A. Thompson, Robert Allen, B.A. 
Guilett, Cephas, B.A. Philp, James Henry, B.A. Tremeer, James, B.A. 

Giffin, James Andrew, B.A. Purslow, Adam, M.A., LL.W. Williams, Chas. Wynne, M.A. 
Houston, John Arthur, B.A. Reed, George Henry, B.A. Wilson, Henry Langford, M.A. 


Hunter, David Hamilton, BA. 


4. NAMES OF PERSONS WHO HAVE QUALIFIED AS HiaH ScHoon ASSISTANTS, 


Armstrong, George Henry. Hamilton, Charles Fred., M.A. Nelson, Arletta. 

Aubin, Alfred L., B.A. Hamilton, Robert S., B.A. Nugent, James. 

Auld, ‘Charles. Harrington, James T. Owen, Thomas Arthur. 

Bald, William Francis, B.A. Heap, Frederic, M.A. Paterson, Andrew. 

Bingeman, Sylvia M. Henderson, Margaret E. Powell, George K. 

Bonner, Robert John, B.A. Hutchison, James, B.A. Rutherford, Walter Rich., B.A. 
Bridgman, Marcus W. Hollingshead, John Edwin. Ryckman, Louise Lavelle, B.A. 
Brown, Henry William.. Ingall, Elmer Ellsworth. Shotwell, Witliam. 

Burns, Hetty May. Jenkins, William H., B.A. Smith, Margaret Theresa. 
Cameron. John A, Kitchen, Charles Henry. Smyth, Nellie Harvey. 

Closs, Frank D. Lawler, Gertrude, B.A. Snider, Eby Egerton, B.A. 
Clune, Ella. Leitch, Thomas. Stafford, Joseph, B.A. 
Colling, James, B.A. Loftus, Edwin D. Steele, May Belle. 

Cornwall, Mrs. Mary Mills. Longman, Edwin. Steer, Albert B. 

Connally, John. Mackay, Charles. Stevenson, Orlando John. 
Craig, Minnie. McKee, George Albert. Strath, Robert 8. , 
DeLury, Alfred Tennyson, B.A. | McLean, Allan. Walker, David McKenzie. 
Dillabough, Ida F. Massey, Arthur, B.A. Walker, Francis A, 

Falconer, Charles S. . Michell, William Charles, B.A. Watt, Catharine Grace. 
Faskin, George Robert, B.A. Miller, Nancy. Whalen, Mary. 

Gilfillan, James. Morgan, Sydney A., B.A. White, Walter Henry, B.A. 
Graham, Emma Jane. | Morrison, Alfred H. Wickett, Maud. 
Graham, Robert George. Muldrew, William H. Wickham, Wilhelmina, 
‘Graham, William Henry, B,A. Munro, William Norman. Willson, Annie, B.A. 
Hagarty, Kate F. Naismith, Margaret, B.A. Witton, James Gayford, B.A. 


Hall, Walter A. N orthwood, Arthur P. Young, Robert, B.A. 
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5. NuMBER oF Pusuic ScHooL, TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


THIRD, SEOOND AND First CLass. Male. Female. Total. 


EE ES A TE TT a SS LT 


Third Class, as per County Model School Report (page 132). 486 742 1228 
Second Class : 

From Ottawa Normal School..........+.eece00+ ceeees 60 95 155 

*¢ Toronto is oo rete els a eictrals ere aie tere oie 52 172 224 

MTSU LAGS over ie we ait sche Gees 5 ete Baw vel eon oie ia Ie Geto ere ae 32 16 48 


District Certificates. 


Number of Number 
County or DISTRICT. Canilidaces who obtained. 
; , Certificates. 


eS SS ES A a a ES ES EE a i 


URN OIA eu ena yc celcld it & 4% Gils aiol h Sine ei ete holy wet exslels its ria nietein’ ale emma oe 52 42 
PUP ONPENAGC. os cw lcele wills opie dicie are is eiarcials ale wly\atererne ep tates chat btn sierorelatanse® 42 36 
EE LMOUINCOTL ares Eat torso ities rate bw. cua e sich pc 0 wm oueta ckege etetalensyeXekels feacletst- lore = 25 13 
PASE Bt ee Sei Ee Gratin rettt EPR tea Lg ae ithekan ata cocahatoint is Lb/ala rea te obs 11 At 
PALry DOUNG 6 022 Ss isis soe wilvca few o'aie hfo's oeieiniotate lela ste winrejn ln cee siaiciels 37 27 
Prescott and Russell ......... 0. ccccccccncccscssccssvcsscccese SSABASE 66 33 


Ren trows yack fe eth cee inc Oe a eteite oe late wcaionate clnals a euskal oiaie es she canis s oreiets 88 87 
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6. List or PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


: GRADE. GRADE 
NAME. é | Sey: NAME. Shs ee 
ga! 3q | e¢|8¢ 
Bee aie a cee ay ap see 
HO | NO HO |] nO 
| | | 
Anderson, Christina..... Bk Re ale CT RTA os I Chilman, Ada Constance........-ee.|+-see ¥ 
eA k mani: Lilia Weer ies yo cosiss peeves. alee CRG nae, SLOG ys ALOU tree ie Lene eric su iv dca cil ere oe i 
Atwood, Albert Edward ............. Opa Ree A gane | MPO DBO s CAC ails Seite tee -Pe vat ei c'eloieiatare ea) oi6 & i 
Adamson, Isabella Hamilton.........)...... ee GA GRAE WAIN: Ae ere cai audlals ele tore elm all's ah I 
AA LSC STUN: Sid gan ea St ead aA pope eee ae eee ven re odailad Saeed 4 
Allen Catharine -Adora’ bei lees els ep arson, Robert JOD wo cc cc. es af vee 60 
Allan, INVER 2400), ehh Aer On a a arene rd DEER I | Chisholm, George Wallace ..........]...... I 
‘Andersoh, Jennie. .... ....-.. SC ey Waa I ODay AWWA MN hele eae coches saciene's Wake nhs I 
Allan, Mary IStHOR Es, Wear atelier rae | Ana I | *+Corless, Chitivles: Vie ean wises sels lePnmels I 
Peireeas cl Orpert (il oe... eos ee bis ot Ae pe Bed. Clark, Harry Ste ieece eichimusrelstersn wisi ae. eae a I 
Bridle, Augustus ...... reer, Peas Eger Ore t ee e se Bok ee a as Seti al Rone i 
pNP. Te OUT E Castes hx oes cote cs) wetes oe orne AIO ees rec sine wed oe eae ae ola ae 
Bat, GRETNA Aes ti ible Ce igs eee ah Tat Campbell, IVE TIL OM et vals Bpteb wot ateneyet-iaia.c Viokt © ate I 
Burch, Harriet Newell......0....0.0.|...0- I ‘| Chamberlain, Sarah B........ 00... .)00000 I 
Owiiaiy +) ESSIO NL an autos ooreerl eect. I Clarke, Minnie 4 aavatcdsrkvceetacelMeness I 
Brooks, Elizabeth poner Be Eh hese ard RPI: : RE etn ante. a MeV Bite heen cs 
PSO CLOT IE NG DOLL Ton Ree Ge le istiele's Rika |. watts Wali NL OT RALC Ur Kote erate dine <reiciclciehe's [le inet ae 
Brecon MAN Ce kanihias sche oe te |s of vee ; | as ae Saher a ahaveslofe’clettat eialaPessiel 'ainivis Iieieieioy-1 : 
Barnes, PG on ai UNG ee as unbar, NELIC UO. .... cece ee eeeeene|eeeees 
Bayne, A TiTiTG HAE ee Geet eue thee I | Davis): Phosbe: Wveline.y.)Sesce'c civieis cdicelo clas I 
icchard Thomas Clark.) iec...k. st hk: Pt Ai igloo Min nies eae a nua heh yet? I 
Blakeston, William’ Jonas... .... 6s... eeteek I Dorland, Bertha...............--..6]--.e-> I 
Brown, Ulysses Biveretine cs or ee ee ace toe eI ii Drysdale, Elizabeth drateleleisin'a,e.e)s!4/a\e)\» [ino 0180. I 
Bryant, Benjamin Lawrence .........|...... I Dibb, Lulu_S...... Hehsteletat et iate! ste ely’hs' oil s/o\si<i I 
Burger, William! Ainslie... 2.04.20. 8| eos os Pe J che eee Sie an Mente Rarer 
MSGULH SS VIOLUIG hans ca mae do slcserseal eset. Tshees George lua nants cde Iai we lees arse 
reakell; Teabel Mayor)... 6.2.00 605 | 5 ee ees I Davidson eAeNess.ieerasieke pie sald elected is I 
Brock, Mary Hiizabeth yo... ce ec es. a foe elles I Doyles A nna vvear yes iwctesie's <iseeaiesee ele’ esas i} 
roo: Carlotta we sy sei wae ccc h tae aes I LOL yet hr Velsin toi swan Os BE aee ee peel Dene I 
Peerttics lsabella Jessie Aira. eee es ent PCO Wee Davidson seats sets een eae ees Otis naya 
POW INAUT OALHARING@ de teehee teen | Oo feae es Dickson, Margaret Wi ceed testes | eae I 
Baird, Jean Martha..... Fe nd Mh | ae Fie I Dow, Emily R.........0..eeeeeeeeed ie oe I 
Baskerville, Harriet Emma..........]... APE db Duff, May B........ 0. eee eee eee eee ele eee ee I 
PALO AU APIG ee Ain'. Wet telats a <aeriel «Neo afardls I Duncan, Frederick .......-.-..++2.2[se-00% I 
Ee aty 554 Ue a eae LSA OMe d Pa Baar i eet ee PEt Ph tipawialetal vata sclsiaistste. y 
Ge) CAIUS CE arc hertie aslo Rela wieder ee oe ; IO veces eee ce cece ee ceeereiecsces 
PREMCE PELAUIBLIMS Lies Aclsnts wees eseta ela wae <' I Drake, Annie Wi...) ose cere «ons sees I 
Barr, Bella............ Cyne eas hy Aa I || Wiliots, Jennie i... ees 2 2 sfe eee | I 
Beaton, Hugh Fea Nha het PCR ire I ROE Che ve ee nee ee Poe haps eis NE oti ha Peed els y 
B PA QEOI diet ccltats coh rere se dpe 'tere s « 1 WEI P A teeta onchereh vexchotcl orate stot ete s fie ele eters 
Bee RATIOS ier et clers oes alter Nelo antes I Edgar, IVLANTIG LHLOLENCONYcoccesty dee e ll celerste' Ji 
Ibeorelinina tee. ete ece eee veeele vets! I *hHimerick, Ida Jean .......+60 seeefreeees I 
POON ALY Oe tee a atic aie s pelts (eae me I Hlaton, sEbZe eG Weare else tere ins wieialars lalate ans I 
MEavC lpr aEriOCU nlc <s <uls ft oe bn ere | aye svar I Egan, william Bdward: oo. seed aeteete I 
Campbell, Alexander, B.A........... oie, Old Peat eros Means Margatetosccn. sscccrcin sare licles teem ele L 
Crain Thoma A Van 5.080. ses Ae ited gies | HM Pey GN RNOLtC sire siesr acicieciae! vile s k I 
perce PVedoric cul FeBtOlY J tetsicfefe kc"s ot oldie’ : tee i ame: Ms een tay Ope bike E 
ClATIY | FL ART lOlaee Bea iC, elcid cetae eins Siar os tle tis 0's 2 itzgera enton Waward..i5. <acle-clsils senior 
aon DEAN ee oe cate oh eitive hivikleate 2 I Flemming, Wlarcaret. JG Is «tn tire cs I 
Sree RACH Ol een tet ins sl oars c wiste frre eles I Forbes, William Leslie .............].- nae I 
arp bell, Fl arrigt cht. spo eke | o aies'e I | u Ox, , Norman Beecher See Neue renal chet che there ice ene | : 
Cpl NL ary) Bie tah cit. sole stereo basis bess I raser, WTlOWR aon Base Lee tate ee ; 
oes ete FD REY SU ey hae iy SRE : | Hon cere Oe SAL Vaile ap TL URE | 
OV Pier te cee ss late ures . i] Fitzgerald, Agnes ........ceseeceeesfeceees 
ie annio Tiney. (ah saee elieee st I | Fergusson, William Alex...........].-++.-- I 
Campbell, John Ferguson............]. """""} 7 Il French, Charles Morley...........+. Cinionee 
Christmas, George Elsworth .........]...... rT | Forster, DitaiiOs shag ar rea ssasas cee Gia 
MoMir LION GLEIO SS. ds a eceeiecemes cee sh kvele ss if Fulton, Margaret Jane..........--++|++++- . 
Clifford, "Milly 13) a ae Re AC er  cicIOOeE Paco ia Perrier s Dawa Woee cas. oateedesl-'s she eites 
Consaul, enema 2k Peis lets cfs ope I | Hosters Jamas: Dixaces oops oho ues el halla ae I 
Countryman, Annie Mary. ....).0 02. sb{eees I Pray pyne OF CDi ans 092 ae se co clse acd ed vi hene ates I 
Mampbell Alex. B.Ace. . 2. cae wees | 2A Gee a Wossanit eV poker e oreo ou s+ +n <nie\e el eee : 
Callander, Cyrus IN GWOT) © 2.0 o ek ees es OP Sesh, heya: ee 1G dapeapernn st": eh 
Cooper, Sophia DOS Ses MDE eats toe | Crea sen Galbrait A MLELATNA cDgoierath cla ~ avers tea RN enue a 
Campbell, Hlizabeth........ .2e.eeeleeeee- I |;Graham, iat ee fovea cici aie v vy aide aman ae mates 


* Honors. + Medallist. 
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List oF PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES. —Continued. 


Grant, Margaret Ethel............... 
Garden, annie Hyg. ve oss 5 ateenars 
Get era Mselleg. sh oegcdeseee ces 
Gilchrist, VAMC C Es rior haa cim caie oe ee 
Gerry, Giana tas a eee eae 
Grice, "Mimma dane .'s ...6. dike dite olele ete 
Grant, James 


Pe ee 


Hopper. “Anmie (hiss io .25. ss siteeeeie de ies 


Hlarnalh Helemeue Gaede: ees sey oe sew eneaenle : 


Hunsberger, Bertha 


Harkley, 
Howard, Teresa 
Henderson, Mary Jane 
Hubbard, Duncan MacNab .......... | 
Hannington, WTOP ONGO estes crs iee einen ote 
Hicks, Maud Annier,. oo vlh accek 
Hoge, "Georgie Desi cha pe wee ex Caos 
Hallett, William John........cse0es:. 
Henstridge, Elizabeth 
Henry, Annie 


ew ree reo ereereeoer ee eeerercotesoes 


Hendrie, Jessie Augusta.............|seee+- 
Harton, Mary EGith 7204. eees s taeda wets 
Flause, Minnie Agnes. is... sees es ete lea seine 


Hanna Wilbur d..0. 6 ee. ak oheene cee 
Horan, Joseph 


Hodgins, Rebecca 


Irwin, Hannah) Noes). aheetee oases | 
Treland, William Wellington s webiea cee | 
Inman, IWalliama : fy see eu ahiereccer 
ORY Eig NCWLOD (es ais\- a sw 6 «Wee ateieishne 
Jackson, Frances Rose............... 
James, Jane Bowie ........eececeee-: 
Jermyn, Annie Elizabeth ............ 
Jonnson, Hlizabeth . 0.00. sbes cose ss 
J PDNStONE ORM A. sccovech as rekon 
Pie) OUTERCGMOs 1A. CLA: VL. cic cievele cloinelo cB 
WD ALLUTOW, YY LLLEATD % oo cie oc see veleitola olekaien 
Jarrett, blenry )Dhomas 320. .3.,. 5.1/6: | 
Johnston, John Wesley 


Kuntz, Henr 
Kelty, Frances Elizabeth 
Keenan, Campbell Brown............ 
Bens, 108A LNertA cis awake b's Peleb arb 


* Honors. 


eee eee 
CAC Pr tea 3 
eooeee 
eeeeces 
eee eee 
eoveee 


Green, Leslie Arnold ................ = ye toe 


seer ewe ecer wees 8 c#lheraveee 


eoceoeceececroe eee eoeee rt eae oee 


ilies, olizabeba Mois oe. oes opisis Salen oes 
Halley, ae ep ina 27, ie eisai seme 
WA TiN code we ele Cee oye Da tO eee d 


eeeceeecveeoe er. coloeseece 


eevee > 
eeeece 


eoceocee 


er ececee rer rocer eee se sere sels seer 


Pioneer vOnanles li. s. <4) cacee sks Amel 
Harrison, Margarets icc: sa antelemict: aeumeei te 
Hodgins, Typhena, ..:.:.s0seeerce+u'ehee ees: 
UWE: SOLER ys cos Coe has tsa nee helod nk 


eoccece 
creer 
aeeees 
coeoee 


ecoeroere 


RREMITNACOO S AULA. coi nine nla a sscohesraincdea teers es oh 


ewer ce 


Second 
Class. 


RS RS SS RS SS SSS RS SS SS SRS SS SS RS RS SRS RSS RSS SS 


eoecees 


cecceee 


eeveece 


Lo a Be ce ee oe oe el oe oe oe oe 


See 


i a a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Kappele,-Hleanonen.. =...» os aesiaedas see 
Kennedy, vary foci ae «nena eine cia 
Kerr, Midetii teccaiten- y flee sent 
Kirk, sChristinaeg cscs spats cre tereie's 016 arg 
Lees, Richard 
Lavrie, Robert Heid aoc suc. ee eee 
Tandy, \Catharimecyat acct ae). dacs <a) rene 
Lindsay, Catharine G, dasa 2.c.% Jes .<liccic at 
Lelean, Edith Sarah........ rirectl a ssvetttesyacueets 
Luke iidith icy es eee pie oie aes RASS 
Lonergan, William James...........J...... 
Liambly, Marion 6 <5 26 irc wheter ore ohtoteta ss 
Luke, Frances Morris 
Lennox, Elizabeth E. 
ovick, Charlotte 9046046. .5 ie a 
Lawrence, ‘Clara, Eliza iio. sole «a eal ree 
Lawson, Louise 
Lee; Margaret ‘Wood '. 2.) .int oe. steno : 
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Lee, Margaret HE 035... nope oe aes 
MelIntosh, Alexander William ...... 
McCracken, James Carlton .......- 
McPherson, Osborne 2s. ic adneeee vee jaee ee 
McPhail, George Brown. .......... that 
*McDonald, SP ONNIG Aa toed aps ale he wae bara ee 
MacDonald, Mary Wilhelmina...... 
McGrigor, Jeddie ws o)) Gh weeey Cane alma 
Mac W iliamip out. ct was < eceacene aie eee 
MeGaw, Martha ys... tees css om clogs ota 
MeHaneyse Helen.) 2 ociecc eas wee tears 
McBrady, Josephine.. 
McGill? Octavia fesse tia ee wae oe Ae 
McEntee, IBErnard)) Pico s15/.aie seer eee 
McCrank, INCL aie Oe lore suis ate stale eel anne 
McManus, Jounmbatriek. CO maces. 
McTavish, sohbnaes. cee. ce Pe le, Apes | 
MeNicol, James, BA eas tan he cae 
MacArthur, Annie Christina......../...... 
MeoDougall, WWellie: ic. ua... 4 «sinnerman. 
McKelvey, Tiily 2.000212, cai. eae eee 
McKenzie, Margaret Catharine......|...... 
McKinlay, Tsanel; Maruc.s. sweet bt hat 
McLellan; Sasanna .).. 24. f2cteceod s acute 
McLaughlin, Sarah Mary... ccnesc.|.2sae: 
MeCcole JOR Ai. 2 sock: isetanat teins 
McDonald, Neil 


MacBeth, Marcaret. . 0.0... «nn chloe 
Macallum, Marion: .)..c.% - «>5.4. salieri 
Mc Cammy Lie pitias. + .'. oss ow «e's 6 Sonus 
Mc Dairmid, (Bian, 3 cae | 
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McDonald, Margaret. ...........+: 
MceFarlane, [eidore:...3-:.4 . Sica sneak 


McKenzie, Elizabeth ......... -.. Beas ofa 
McNab, Anna Lawrence ... 056.006 |isssee 
Macallum, Catharine Lyman........ 
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MeDonald: Williaing or, saat as ce ce ad 
McDougall, aes Bice eran «Law a et 
McGuiness, Nichol J............200. 
MoCoyst Margaret... .cersceste's sc» shee 
McDougall) Agned..). tears = «sce colons sear 
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List OF PROVINCIAL OERTIFICATES.—Continued. 
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*Pettiord, Clara Harriett... .... 2 ea.cliisas gle Mary n Me genre icine a es : 
PATE RNAI ood Seat aePere) oe satiety aatenat WAT ERO DE MO LOOLOl iret auih'a,s et aate ola ae le 
Phillips, Jessie Blizabeth Fe cee emer I | Shier, yas Oe ey yas |) a \ 
Perry; oseph Prederick’ Gusto. sss. s lcs aos MeO; Ot TAI hyd ag: 6) cis sole aes oe eee 
Powers Pyancis’. 2... doug sess tooase I | *+Scott, Artie, Misra. isc aero awe heeds ots I 
Fool ‘George u soba. shea = SVR eter ike ic A : | Staples ee |G arte eee Ofte Ce Meard nee 
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Ramsay, e MNES OU Mints o SUT Ray oles gels en I | Scurrah, , Margaret Bia: eheshl’> sist aikbuys y.2 Ol et Wn I 
TIGCHEG ber OTinte oelae) tls Vea yee sie EA ACS fie PoseyaDeia Nee... cules cc odode dee Ieee T 
Ropers, J amesits, Me iis te vle le tne ieees eid Baga lan. | Thornton, Sarah Helen ............0heereet I 
Rogers, Joseph Whyte. Pree) ew Be ViakS wa A PODOY, AARPLOUGR. 6 is heels ae cn Beaty Ase I 
Rowan, Matilda Francesca...........|.....- Tit 
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List oF PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES.—Continued. 


GRADE | GRADE 
NAME. ae ae NAME. ls. 
eo ae pace 
He | 38 || ep eae 
—| HO | no | KO | MO 
DOM LOR MISE ULAIL CEse iat e iets cc tin Sele nels slowed upmnia I Walker, Eva Gertrude... ....ce stots eee I 
Taylor, Anna Christina...........+.. | eee ik Warren, Catharine MacDonald......]...... I 
Thompson, Mabel Isabel............./...-. Te PEW ete emne Ae tcc S.-5 sn one enh at aeieeers I 
Moin AM EOU ML IUCY ices ahi ed See Been DA Woodens Himma wa nna o:a6r is. os sa<kRiceniae We pt: 
Tonkin, Willian He swe te pene) ea BLE I || Weiderhammer, William ...........[.6...% I 
Ia iidson Adie seri ee sei te ntctond OE Pee 
Wiallentyhe, VNLALY.« eatse ac rece see putevalisitc-ste Ms | Walker, lary Jer eae Oe mete 6b cits Gee sabes 
Ancor bute, | dai. sc sc misis eee ci salle asi Ree Waters, Alive ilaza beth hc cece a. : anaes I 
PAV ELA Sty 106, uLILOR Ossie wisie's ope aime live sae <fiivre wie'e Watson, ACRE RY pearls Or cag. 08, 0s ey Ailey BEE L 
| Weir, Minnis Bestousece Here ee nee I 
Vie LG GTIBEAM eMac telc's wick g.s'e are ia ae hom bhai apes 6 2 i Wialltiame, Mary 1. oe aes mreeme eal ee ects if 
Whiting, INE BEY: HAOUISO «ss erate) cs ceil wie ha ve I | Wissler, Fanny IMary. 0.5 oe save be categnacal alere cbe > I 
Whiting, Helena Catharine..........|...... I Walson,/ Minniey iit. che iiven damier chet I 
Wa lard eA Dire I i ok ne seta tune [ew male I Watson, Arn FAYE io eae cw lschelesie ge aticeat I 
Williams, POT Ae Lia tots swale years mek oie epee f Ward, Mhomas Us ore ose eo een I 
Wil PenrOe, WNOLITC Yu's sun hie wate wale teihallists wdouege I Wilson, of Ry aYou 002 ¥- RPueUPe ne See UR nA Ag C  t UERl I 
Windsor, Mary......... Hit wae tg elules apa toned. hl I Waters, Teabelia Mimily 2... Mente cua I 
NViGISH NY CBIOY 0. sia tclavate maleate eater Lace « I Weatghs Mary itu ciuey tae cs. phe oes ane I 
AVindd.SOhnebOn  Litble sce vesne cceemed ene wert i YOUN Lele. eae eee ae nee ea I 
Wright, James Alexander............ Wie, Jamon Alexander 0000. ie eee i “Y oung, Catharine 2's. . 06 tem eiisael see I 
* Honors. + Medallist. 
7. KINDHRGARTEN CERTIFICATES. 
Directors. 
Angus, Elizabeth R. Kelly, Marguerite F. Small, Alice.§ 
Allen, Mary. Lovick, Georgina. Samuel, Marion E. 
Anderson, Willa. Murray, Mrs. Lalla F. Thompson, Lillie K. 
Campbell, Jennie. MacIntyre, Minnie E. Webb, Rachel R. 
Campbell, Caroline. O’Grady, Alice de Courcy. Wing, Harriet. 
Dawkins, Ada Elizth. Ramsay, Mina. Young, Margaret M. 
Hope, Mary. Stocks, Jessie. 
Assistants. 
Bowers, Josephine. Johnson, Maud. Northey, Adelaide. 
Barton, Ella. King, Charlotte J. Robinson, Bertha. 
Blackhall, Minnie L. Kenney, Hannah. Robinson, Rose. 
Batho, Elizabeth. Kenney, Eva J. Russell, Eliza M. 
Convey, Cora. Lee, Elizabeth. Reid, Mary Magdalen. 
Cheyne, Eva. Laidlaw, Janet. Russell, Margaret S. 
Graydon, Ida B. Moe, Effie. Smithson, Bessie H. 
Hall, Eliza B. Milne, Marguerite T. Scott, Maud. 
Hetherington, Ella. Miller, Lillian M. Vallance, Ethel. 
Howell, Ida F. MacKirdy, Marguerite. Woolley, Eva. 
Hector, 1 Meta. McCurdy, Clara E. Woodcock, Henrietta. 
Irvine, Mrs. Minnie L. Northey, Bertha. 
8. SumMER CLAss OERTIFICATES. 
The following received Certificates of attendance at the class in 
Music. 
Bearman. Margaret A. Linton, Mary G. O’Neill, Lizzie. 
Birchard, A. F. McIntyre, Mary. Patterson, Maggie B. 
Casselman, Lena. McIntyre, Kate E. Rogers, Ida V. 
Craigmill, Jennie. McKinley, Mary M. Raines, Minnie L. 
Craigmill, Jessie. Marshall, Donald. Suddaby, Jeremiah. 
Davis, Minnie. Murray, Mary L. Williams, Jane R. 


Groves, W. E. 
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9. TeMFORARY AND EXTENDED CERTIFICATES IssuED DURING 1890. 
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Of those receiving Temporary Certificates in 1890, 54 had previous pee in teaching, 
Of the 69 teachers whose Third Class Certificates were extended, 5 had attained Second Class non- 


professional standing. The periods of previous service were :— 
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APPENDIX H.—SUPERANNUATED 17 EACHERS, 1890. 
(Continued from Report of 1889.) 
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(1) Allowances granted during 1890. 
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* First payment commences with 1891. 
(2) Summary for Years 1879 to 1890. 
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TEC TUN ob aul UII Se ReMyye Rs asl CaN aie 492 51,500 00 12,515 50 3,763 O1 
IRS TE aleve it ci et Ral oe cer edn 443 54,233 93 15,802 50 4,037 59 
FPR te a ge eee lms athe ARs ORT UN A 3 ee 423 55,003 09 11,525 50 10,593 30 
SRG etre Pere eh crepes ia cipere ur anes ay kc at gape ee tie 440 58,791 37 18,095 29 6,046 05 
ORT er re ee aac ie alah Gaba VA tera omete 454 58, 295° 33 1,489 90 3,815 80 
TESS BGA AARON PR ig, a Ph 472 _58,290 00 1,700 25 3,588 97 
LSB Dire rsen cca Duara ale ncloceratove tll tetstevetteersin ensicrareretate 457 60,365 00 1,490 77 1,998 44 
he ETI, ERI et 2 CR pacer RAB OLN gy. ptt masa aa 463 62,104 63 1,191 65 1,992 78 
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(3) Teachers who withdrew their Subscriptions from the Fund during 1890. 

en, 

CounrTIES. No. CounTIEs. No. 
ROLLE i oe ce ae ake es eae Dale 1 IVY GUA TVG) area tac a3. a crap cies Seta Ga ert ele Sea x , a 
TSONUG Keg cee ea es Soles bo Sots el Fee's 2 EU ated ahh 2s cialc, vietatey SUNS WAS TRB HE asa ais 4 
HIghGOruOnre eee oe ele ees FA Scie A Palanan. const ee DRE Sean rae 1 
Glengarry ........ PIRES oc eae ad giy aus it Wentworth,..... 0.206. ..secereercsecees 3 
Dundas EPIRUS tao k a5 <3 peut was 2 INGE GLEE aida aie dnl tlre heincistebas ef42 42 Sele 1 
CArViGcOnees Cone ee id fare ed os We tees Bae 2 OREOVGp tates cas is Waar tls he aie are eels 3. 
TSS, A OEE ARGON SY BLASER, 9 Waterloo es. hs us eins oh ee See meas s DA 
TAT ic ere Ae sis gee tele sd fod edule i Wellner On wero ts hee seme re oe rartalal sier 4 
Prince Ha wardererces 6s 2 cade ss he ais 1 CREO Yd Se eetiics wuss arta aie isle sate ecaitarale b g” 
Fiastin gare es cs wets SUI HES 2 | UG I eet cothin iatay yt ah) acea essen ne alein 3° 
Northumberland teal beck een Ph he) 1 | LUPO HE thee et hl ata arera's) Wk cis (ete aim epee doi 5 
POET Te ee oe ete recs etotes eet oleate es 1 PSEUCEUA Eras Avani, conve a oui, tee stant clatiatt aya 1 
eG eCOTON Ce art ech en Lay fie rts aucicie aiehs 2 BVP G Cole Rett 5.0! mee era ny ene nie Tn en 4 
PVINOLOTIO Cf e et reieoeewc: eae 1 TR OIG EPR Lk hee Me Rio ea IS taL Mattie cin ie a's : 2° 
Gietoriomt te lanes ee U2. Sou ania 2 || Lambton ........ Gen a ene ae 4 
ocr ee eth. wes ee ae AV s HSBC Gi Std el coss armtie ih»! sia wb ealy ataletnes 2 
1 AVS It Larareert heges Sbyaldrupas | eee hain reer pea ae 3 PAPEV ES ORC: a's dare patie: isis sche clerdiels Oa es 1 
SITCOM te re eke eee ie 3 FURS thes Jt ehellR ere 1H eo haere ols: ovat ays 84. 
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APPENDIX I.—INVSPECTION OF SCHOOLS, 1890. 


1. Pusiic ScHooL INSPECTION. 


(1) List of Inapectors. 


—— 


NAME. JURISDICTION. Post Orrioz. 

M. J. Kelly, M.D., LL.B ........ Brant, City of Brantford, Town of Paris PRE Man ry Brantford. 
“W.S. Clendening....5.....6.-... Bruce, East; Town of Walkerton, Villages of 

Chesley, ane Pate Ny Tee oe eee ; Walkerton. 

ampbell socicc focde asi e Bruce, West ; Town o incardine, Villages o 

FO a RS sa Lucknow, Port Elgin, Southampton, Tees- 

Water (iviertOML uct sales ee eer _...|Kincardine. 
Archibald Smirle.............5.- Carleton; Villages of Ottawa ast, Rich-| 
; WGHOP Las + chewaur Sere ears Spares jOttawa 
Arthur Brown........ Ae ta ee ee Dundas ; Villages of Iroquois, Morrisburg, West 
Winchester 5% sy.04 la BF Pals ae a Coren erg Morrisburg. 
Nathaniel Gordon .........-....-- Dufferin; Town of Orangeville, Village of Shel- 

DurmersOry Ge nced ssa in ete aa anime Orangeville, 
W.E. Tilley, M.A .........52.00. Durham ; Towns of Bowmanville, Peterborough, 

Port Hope, Villages of Millbrook, Newcastle| Bowmanville. 
Wielbori pA GKIN co deste ose Elgin ; Tuwn of Alymer, Villages of Dutton, Port 

Stanley, Springfield, Vienna ............... St. Thomas. 
‘Theo. Girardot.......----++++- _...|Essex; No. 1. Town of Sandwich, Village of 

Belle Ravert ds cbs ibale te eaete Weg a eters he walera Sandwich. 
D. A. Maxwell, M.A., LL.B... .. Essex; No. 2, Towns of Amherstburg, Essex, 

Leamington, Walkerville, Windsor.......... Amherstburg. 
William Spankie, M.D ........... Frontenac; Villages of Garden Island, Portsmouth) Kingston. 
Donald McDiarmid, M.D......... Glengarry ; Village of Alexandria .............. Athol. 
AMATAW GLICE one ace sees 6 ats Grey, East ; Towns of Meaford, Thornbury ....|Thornbury. 
‘Thomas Gordon .......... Wibaa wore Grey, West ; Town of Owen Sound.............. Owen Sound. 
N. W. Campbell .......... Nahata Grey, South ; Town of Durham, Villages of Dun- 

dalk,: Markdale ti. .ty sess lines. ate teat Durham. 
Marke NLONGS vac clei § 6, lee age ates Haldimand; Villages of Caledonia, Cayuga, 

Dianne Pe sass eee ahs ee a olen nite Caledonia, 
AD) Curry, Bs Accel n is seeltes Haliburton ; Village of Minden ....... Bebo: Minden. 
ETAEGY IT VOHGOIL Nos statansn atolls ons ataloue) nchargaih ge Halton ; Towns of Milton, Oakville, Villages of! 

Acton, Burlington, Georgetown ..... ...... Milton. 
William Mackintosh.............. Hastings, North; Villages of Madoc, Stirling.... oe 
EFI OUTS bOI 2. So). y2 ere theo sine wine Hastings, South; City of Belleville, Towns of 

Deseronto, i renton. |, 220s pecs te hee eee pecan 
DAVIGe RODD. 's «sina eiesn ener we se eles Huron, North; Towns of Clinton, Seaforth, 

Wingham; Villages of Blyth, Brussels, 

Wroxeter ........ as Mmvor tig l daha Wigs reat ctaulevecamiitanbantls Clinton. 
SU ANIM Wretsos Reig ORD IIS Cr eee Ae PBA tee \Huron, South; Town of Goderich, Villages of 

Bayfield, Exeter.......... coibth a te aad ec na raeneenlls Goderich. 
Boy Wi.) bs Gr. Colles. 0.2 aicines s Kent, East ; Towns of Bothwell, Dresden, Ridge- 

town, Village of Thamesville ............... Chatham, 
Wie Mi Nichols, “BeAi et aiccinwsc dene Kent, West; Town of Wallaceburg, Village of Til- 

bury sCentreyt<..t4 ce comme saci cre a areola eth shes Blenheim. 
wA. Barnes, 1) Awe. tdi tine vee [Lambton No.1; Villages of Alviston, Arkona, 

Thedford, Watford, Wyoming .............. London. 
Jno. Brebner .......3%+--0-56- _...{Lambton No. 2; Towns of Petrolea, Sarnia, 

Villages of Point Edward, Oil Springs ...... Sarnia. 
Papa wlichell, WLAN. 8a. f ees se Lanark ; Towns of Almonte, Carleton Place, Perth 

Smith’s Falls, Village of Lanark ........... Perth. 
William Johnston, M.A........... Leeds No. lL; Town of Gananoque, Village of New- 

| 870) 48 ae Us PMR Perch or 10 1k hy ADR ATU aS Sy re Athens. 
Robert Kinney, M.D...) ..2..d.2- Leeds No./2,*Town of Brockville* 2.02 2027 fa. ct 
Rev. George Blair, M.A...... _...|Leeds No. 3, and Grenville; Town of Prescott ;|Brockville. 

Villages of Cardinal, Kemptville, Merrickville| Prescott, 
Prederick Burrows ...050.000s0s00- Lennox and Addington; Town of Napanee, Vil- 

lages'of Bath Newburghsoscr fc: dss ttn Napanee. 
BD ee Be CrP OY cal orelaiempinia’: she cies a's 6:0"s( he Lincoln ; City of St. Catharines, Town of Niag&ra, 

Villages of Beamsville, Grimsby, Merritton, 

Port Dalhousie oso Rec eres ane se St. Catharines. 
ETON IGOR TEGO riictalct Mlastaisin' cle a 'erate's Middlesex East ; Villages of London West, Lucan.|London. 
RAD) OMNSON AA AK 2 <0 «o's a''n « Middlesex West ; Towns of Parkhill, Strathroy, 


Villages of Ailsa Craig, Glencoe, Newbury, 
Weardsville: (ie. aicc ts pay nce ocean cree ae Strathroy. 
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List of Inspectors.—Continued. 
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NAME _ JURISDICTION. Post OFFICE, 
(Mail 3) ae Ltr) CR Pans ial Paya A ea gre Norfolk North ; Town of Simcoe .......... ah ties Simcoe. 
J.J. Wadsworth, M.A., M.B ....|Norfolk South ; Villages of Port Dover, Waterford |Simcoe. 
Mdward Scarlett, esa. ssc svc Northumberland ; Town of Cobourg, Villages of 
Brighton, Campbellford, Colborne, Hastings. |Cobourg. 
James MOB rien tome. ckioas we cis, ee be Ontario; Towns of Uxbridge, Whitby, Villages o 
Beaverton, Cannington, Port Perry ..... .. Prince Albert. 
William Garty leer. vse. pear Oxford ; Towns of Ingersoll, Tilsonburg, Wood- 
stock, Villages of Embro, Norwich ..... .... Woodstock, 
PA Teen DUT Yio ie eis oie’. cecal bor oe Peel ; Town of Brampton, Villages of Bolton, 
SCrecteville suicieos te ue cle clo ieee Pi ctaet ay Brampton, 
William Alexander ........... ...../Perth; City of Stratford, Towns of Listowel,| , 
Mitchell, St. Mary’s, Village of Milverton. .|Stratford. 
RPP ESTO Sie Sieh! oreo cr i yhe ete ilar Peterborough; Villages of Ashburnham, Lake- 
Pel IN OL WOOL Cee Neielae tae! salale oun eas healy'= Peterborough, 
Vt SUM ET DY sydais «ct deleteiere st Prescott and Russell; Villages: of Hawkesbury, 
DL Ovional, ROCK ANG... 2.0 sk one als vietemicigie Russell. 
Odilon Dufort, (Assistant) ........ Prescott and Russell ; French Schools............ Curran, 
CE latthh DsAL tere cs cs est Prindé Edward; Town of Picton, Village of 
Wel EO I is rent wis cn ale: Soatn tale sin viata) eles scat icton. 
BAA COLES Eat Ere eco ol ace oa! Renfrew ; Town of Pembroke, Villages of Arn- 
prior, Eganville, Renfrew ........--.-.-.005 |Pembroke, 
Je Cs WLOT PAN wien ys oo steak «0 Simcoe North; ‘owns of Barrie, Midland, pens 
tanguishene ........ Say fia a hee Dk Guan ents Barrie. 
Rev. Thomas McKee .......:..... ‘Simcoe South; Towns of Stayner, Alliston, Villages| 
of Beeton, Bradford, Tottenham ............ | Barrie. 
eaace aye) meres vances dst ah «8 Simcoe East and Muskoka; Towns of Orillia, 
CUA VeH UTR AE dss foci eiaa ce wigs eters fevers 6 leheln We rillia, 
Alexander McNaughton .......... Stormont ; Town of Cornwall] .............0055: Cornwall. 
“gal PRA CGY oa aril Rye U8 Os ag ake ea Victoria East ; Town of Lindsay, Villages of Bob- 
CAV ECON OMOMCO. ce base ye sels Chie siecle Lindsay 
FLOR VMECCAZIM ctGaiaic ets ee ogee als Victoria West ; Town of Bracebridge, Villages of 
Fenelon Falls, Huntsville, Woodville........ Linden Valley. 
MEMO REE CAalCen trv Mite she gy seco ogee Waterloo ; Towns of Berlin, Galt, Villages of Ayr, 
Elmira. Hespeler, New Hamburg, Preston .. Berlin. 
AT 2 Wad 29.91 Rel) lve Vile A erg us Welland ; Villages of Chippewa, Fort Hrie, Nia- 
gara Falls South, Port Colborne ............ Thorold. 
DAD ACAD) AD AL eich ie pase Selene Wellington North; Towns of Harriston, Mount 
Forest, Palmerston, Villages of Arthur, Clif-| 
ford Dray FOU la nai ad nek ee a Mick otic as ate Bs Harriston, 
summed gsA PALS Aa siete 5 c'chate foe ots rd Peay ore Wellington South ; Villages of Elora, Erin, Fergus| Fergus. 
SPR EL ee STU Miase co oe ie e's ty ols es Wentworth ; Town of Dundas, Village of Water- 
LOW TEE Ay ote Saal AMM mn Ee Jaret ae hata Ancaster. 
Me DAVICSON IND dA Cloths ot hstsis 6. York North; Towns of Aurora, Newmarket, 
Villages of Holland Landing, Richmond Hill; Newmarket. 
David Fotheringham.............. York South; Towns of North Toronto, West 
Toronto Junction, Villages of East Toronto, 
Markham, Stouffville, Weston, Woodbridge. .|Toronto. 
Donald mic@a eee sits: stishukere >< District of Algoma ; Towns of Collingwood, Gere, 
Bay, Little Current, Sault Ste. Marie, Vill- 
ages of Keewatin, Rat Portage, Fort William Collingwood.. 
Rev. George Grant, M.A.......... Districts of Nipissing and Parry Sound ; Towns of 
Parry Sound, North Bay; Villages of Burk’s| 
Palle Sundridge Gee os is oe wechneite te oeeas cele | Orillia. 
overly Lorrancesap sere aac cist City iohinna.s. bs: Me ie a oye hock a eee Croton Guelph. 
MH Ballard.: MOA opie aries RT EES UE Te RE pee COULD ee are CARN en Re Hamilton. 
RA Gia 2 Ta 6 IRR AE nS Ss ne BOA Me a tea mae ee ete Seta ee a a ere ne ee Kingston. 
Mi DeDOVIE cot. as Chee eineeee ee ered Se cet, SP. SEUSS cad Fade nation London. 
Jon Glashnan 2. .chahece meets SO NAIe EWR Cee bc ela doe Ewa o.. Vecbe rie Hel A Ottawa. 
JOnMIMC LUCA ats. ccs oa ane poo ees SMP RO es BAS ye LU P ena: SS wrest dix Jota sists Ja St. Thomas. 
damesta sue hes >... 0+. sone sere | RUM ahs Ce rare tek STC ERM, ts od glove ta 3 Toronto. 
Rev CAS bisWonl ss). Mae occ Beate PE OU EEFOL SD eons Gh cane hee eatath PoP RIM ele Mhatel glare a's wale Chatham. 
CONV © Onan his tee Sas ote ee a BE OPGSD te eh aied ieicutapit iste ears ta enete| is) Stratford. 
Rev. James Gordon, M.A ........ NE ee toes Drive aie We ace ML Pen icy cers SRA Maeno 29 EX Niagara Falls. 
Reve S) Habastmans s,s esses op NS Bie AS SAE Oe sO re Ue tee ee Oshawa. 
Rey. John ‘Pringle, BeAl sis eset n’ RR St aii. ie Ss TS wie casts!’ ona <s Port Arthur. 
riozaae An acetone 8 i sinlahe giare OS See ly See ee een Toe eae are Waterloo. 
Hon. Ricbard Harcourt, B.A.,Q.C., 
Al con! sot AR oie) Se ne 4 Thoroldtand Welland so. iki 2 le yea ele Toronto. 
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Separate School Inspectors. 


James F. White, Toronto. 
Cornelius Donovan, M.A., Hamilton. 


County Model School*Inspector. 
John J. Tilley, Toronto. 


High School Inspectors. 


John E. Hodgson, M.A., Toronto. 
John Seath, B.A., Toronto. 


Inspector of Normal Schools and Director of Teachers’ Institutes. 
James A. McLellan, LL.D., Toronto. 


(2) Hatracts from Reports of Public School Inspectors. 


County oF Bran. 
Laztract from Report of M. J. Kelly, isq., M.D., Inspector. 


The condition of the Schools as to order and management is generally satisfactory, 
-and their progress in efficiency and equipment encouraging. Confined to their present 
and proper sphere of work they are sure to prosper, but if the subjects in the official pro- 
gramme of studies, already sufficiently numerous, be increased, the effect can scarcely fail 
to be pernicious. “ Art is long and time is fleeting ” is a translation by the American 
poet, Longfellow,—of a familiar Latin adage. The ancients recognized the fact that educa- 
tion like the aloe, is a plant of slow growth and that it is better “ to know everything 
about something than something about everything.” Hence it is that the masterpieces of 
Greek and Latin literature have never been excelled, and that he who aspires to excel- 
lence in the art of expression almost invariably chooses them as the models for his imita- 
tion. The English Poet Laureate, himself the foremost literary artist of his country, 
considers the author of the Aneid the unequalled master in this line, and Macaulay 
informs us that while engaged on his “ History of England,” whenever he tovk up 
‘“‘Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War ” he always laid the book down with a painful sense of 
his own inferiority. But succinctness and beauty of expression are by no means the sole 
merits of those writings: they are as remarkable for their clearness and profundity of 
thought as for their style. “ Plato is philosophy” says Emerson ‘and philosophy is 
Plato.” The physician of to-day with all the advantages which recent invention, dis- 
_coveries and appliances have conferred upon him, may learn much from Galen and Hip- 
pocrates, and every well read lawyer knows that there is nothing of importance in modern 
_ jurisprudence the principles of which may not be found in the Institutes and Pandects of 
Justinian. Now, much of this excellence and thoroughness may, I think, be attributed 
to the systems of training in the olden times, If the range was narrow as compared with 
that of the present day it was the more clearly comprehended. Now the outlook is 
practically boundless. 


‘The increasing prospect tires the wondering eyes 
Hills peep o’er hills and Alps on Alps arise.” 

Some one has attemped to group all kinds of knowledge under the three heads of 
MIND, MATTER, and QUANTITY, and they may be conveniently so grouped. But even if 
-one were endowed with the phenomenal memory of a Magliabecchi or a Macaulay and a 
facility of acquisition like that ascribed to the half mythical ‘‘admirable Crichton ” it 
“would be impossible to overtake all the subjects under any one of the heads in an ordinary 
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lifetime. And so it is that this has become an age of specialists. There are specialists 
in our Universities ; specialists in our High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, and these 
are apt to consider themselves infallible in their own departments. They have not yet 
invaded our Public Schools, where hobbies of all kinds should be discountenanced. An 
extended curriculum in universities is quite in keeping, since their very name implies its 
existence. (Greek and Latin, French and German, mathematics and English might suffice 
for our High Schools and Collegiate Institutes ; but our Public Schools—the ‘‘ People’s 
Colleges” as they have been called, should be confined to the teaching of the fundamen- 
tal subjects of a good sound English education. 


Fifty years ago, reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic were the subjects chiefly 
taught in the elementary Schools of this Province. Subsequently English grammar, 
geography and history were added, and in a few schools, pupils were carried through 
-quadratics in algebra, and four, sometimes six—books of Euclid. The text books were 
various and prepared mostly in the United States, whence too came many of the teachers, 
In the same school might be found Daboll’s, Rutger’s, Adams’ and Thomson’s Arithmetics, 
while Kirkham’s Grammar and Olney’s Geography were favorite text books. All these, 
except Thomson’s Arithmetic, were American books. On the Rev. Dr. Ryerson’s advent 
to the office of Chief Superintendent of Education a marked change speedily took place. 
Out of comparative chaos, order was evoked. Uniformity of text books in all the public 
gchools was insisted on and enforced. ‘The Irish national series was introduced, which 
possessed the merit of completeness as well as cheapness. Better methods of instruction 
began to prevail, thanks to the able and accomplished masters in the new Provincial 
Normal School at Toronto. The much decried depository did a good work in the estab- 
lishment of libraries and the distribution of prize books. But the year 1871 commences 
the most important epoch in the history of elementary schools in Ontario. Since that 
date their progress in every way has been unparalleled. School accommodation, school 
equipment, school work and methods of testing it,—all these have advanced beyond what 
the most sanguine friend of learning could have dreamed of twenty years ago. In the 
interval too, the several stages of intellectual growth and life have been more sharply 
defined. In the public schools the foundation is laid, the superstructure is the work of 
the High Schools and the Universities. That this foundation may.be firm and deep, and 
not weakened by two much expansion, ought to be the hope and desire of all true friends 
of Canadian education. 

I now proceed to particulars : 


I. Attendance. 


The attendance has not varied much from that of 1887-8. It will be seen that in 
regularity the Township of Oakland and the Town of Paris still lead the way. 


Registered. Average. Per cent. 
OSV G HANG I: 4” Aree ee a An tar cr One 138 92 67 
COWONd AIRY eek 2 obo os COS Ee 353 188 53 
Pe Ouch a Lama loa yey heck lcci aya a 774 404 52 
SPAN tLOrds aa. LNG 1,508 808 54 
MeL LONC oso eb PINS Che Ne 1,370 572 42 
PLOmaCOl) DAVIS theta ces UIeIR IN) The: ot oho > 610 406 67 
itv orsrantiord scent y cs '<% si as 2,568 1,484 58 


IT, Finances. 


The amount received from all sources for the support of the rural schools of the 
county during the year was $47,779.71; the amount expended on them $40,734.82 
leaving a balance of $7,044.89. Besides the Legislative and Municipal grants, a consider- 
able sum is derived from the interest cn the Municipal loan fund surplus. From this 
source the schools of Brantford Township drew last year $3,736.02, those of Burford and 
Oakland smaller amounts. 
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ITI. Teachers’ Certificates, Salaries, etc. 


The total amount paid in salaries for the year was $24,235.67. The highest salary 
paid a male teacher of a rural school was $600, the average for the county was $440 ; 
the highest paid a female teacher was $450, average for the county was $296. Two 
teachers held first class certificates, thirty-six second class, thirty-four third class and two 
first class old County Board certificates. 37 had graduated from a Normal School. 
The number of rural schools and departments in the County is now 78, which with the 
13 in Tuscarora make a total of 86. They were open during the year an average of 210 
days. 


IV. School Population, Attendance, ete. 


The total population of the rural sections of the county between the ages of 5 and 
21 years was 4,942; registered within these ages, 4,130 ; total registered, 4,143; boys 
2,226, girls 1,917. Average attendance first half year 2,115, second half 2,015. 
Attended no school during the year 11; attended less than 100 days during the year 554, 
The compulsory attendance clause in the School Act seems to do no good. To enforce it. 
might be an unpopular move, and hence it is never enforced. As I have remarked in 
former reports the best remedy for the evil of irregular attendance would be the employ- 
ment of good teachers, who would make the school room attractive, and could make their 
pupils feel and know that they were every hour increasing their stock of learning, and. 
that the loss of a day was a serious matter to them. ? 


V. Entrance and other Departmental Examinations. 


For many years back two of these entrance examinations have been held annually, 
in the months of July and December. The High School masters favor holding only one 
yearly, at midsummer, but the Public School masters and most of the Public School 
Inspectors prefer the present arrangement. The Department has had the question en 
delibre for some time but it seems no definite decision has yet been reached. ‘The pro 
bability is that no change will be made at least for the present. At the two examina- 
tions the County Schools passed the number of candidates following: Mount Pleasant, 
5 ; Mount Vernon, 4; Oainsville, 2; St. George, 8 ; Burford Village, 1 ; Onondaga Village, 
4; No. 6, Onondaga, 2; No. 4, Onondaga, 2; Langford, 2; No. 16, Brantford, 2; No. 9, 
Brantford, 1; No. 4, Brantford, 3; No. 6, Brantford, 1 ; Paris Road, 1 ; Harrisburg, 4 ; 
Germans, 1; No. 27, South Dumfries, 1; No. 13, South Dumfries, 2 ; Cathcart, 4 ; Now 1d, 
Burford, 3; No. 13, Burford, 2 ; No. 20, Burford, 1 ; No. 21, Burford, 2 ; No. 18, Burford, 
1. At both examinations the rural schools crowned the list, No. 25, Burford, No. 24, 
Burford, (Cathcart,) and No. 5, Brantford, (Mount Pleasant,) sent up each a successful 
3rd class candidate. 


VI. Promotion Examinations. 


These were held in March 1889. The papers prepared by the teachers of the Brant- 
ford Public Schools and of the Collegiate Institute, gave very general satisfaction. This 
year these examinations were held on the 24th and 25th of March. I believe the results 
amply repay the small cost of printing the papers. 


VII. County Model School. 


This school opened in September with an attendance of 12, the session lasted three 
months and all succeeded in passing the professional examination The most serious 
difficulty with which the graduates sent forth every year from this and similar training 
schools have to grapple is the maintenance of order, a prime essential in school manage- 
ment. The tyro in teaching usually commences with “moral suasion” but experience 
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speedily convinces him or her that measures more drastic, are frequently necessary to 
curb and keep in check the sportive effervescence of youth. To the real lover of the 
-work it may be and doubtless is a 


‘‘ Delightful task, To rear the tender thought 
To teach the young idea how to shoot 
To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind. 
To breathe the enlivening spirit and to fix the generous purpose in the glowing 
breast,” but to the ordinary pedagogue of either sex the task is neither easy nor delightful. 


VIII. Brant County Teachers’ Institute. 


A very successful meeting of the Institute was held in May. The attendance was 
full, embracing nearly all the teachers in the County. The papers read and lessons given 
were of an instructive and interesting character, and it was generally conceded by those 
present that the meeting was one of the best in recent years. 


IX, School Accommodation and Equipment. 


Under this head there has been considerable improvement during the year. The 
trustees of No. 4, Onondaga have built a new house of white brick, with red brick dressing 
on a good stone foundation, A large brick porch in front is used for caps, coats, etc,, 
windows frosted, woodwork painted drab, 2 chairs and a table for the teacher, new seats 
and desks. In the new section No. 3, Brantford, a fine brick house has been erected, 
(Grand View School), ona stone foundation several feet above the ground, at a cost of over 
$3,000, and another of the same material at about the same cost, in No. 14, (also a new 
section) the Holmedale School. 


City oF BRANTFORD. 


The Public Schools of the city have been doing satisfactory work during the year. 
When a system of schools is once established and started under favorable conditions and 
in the right way, if the necessary machinery and those charged with its management be 
not unduly interfered with, success is certain, provided always that those in charge possess 
ordinary discretion and common sense. 


I. The total expenditure for the year was $18,882.62 ; amount expended in teachers’ 
salaries, $10,773.30. Since the new year, the salaries have been reconsidered by the 
Board and considerably advanced, with as near an approach to uniformity of increase as 
was found practicable. 


Il. Attendance, School Population, etc.—The total number of registered pupils dur- 
ing the year was 2,568, boys 1,319, girls 1,249 ; average attendance for the year 1,485. 


Ill. Examinations.—Two promotion examinations were held during the year just 
before the holidays. Printed papers were used. The senior division wrote for Entrance 
to the Collegiate Institute about the same time. The results were generally satisfactory. 
In addition written examinations are held from time to time by the teachers during each 
term. All this probing in quest of knowledge is further supplemented by Teachers and 
Inspector by frequent oral examinations. No chance for the child mind to grow fallow 

here. In like circumstances the cry of Roman youngsters would doubtless have been 
“OQ! Tempora ; O ! Mores !” 


Town oF Paris. 


The public schools of Paris are progressing satisfactorily. The staff of teachers has 
been reduced by one, the two divisions of the junior 3rd class having been united under 
a single teacher, which cannot be considered an- improvement. All the schools were in- 
spected three times during the year, each inspection occupying four days, and promotion 
examinations on papers prepared by the inspector were held at the close of each six 
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months term. The senior division did very well at the entrance examination. The 
amount received for the support of these schools from all sources for the year was, | 
$7,581.06. Amount expended, $4,933.88, of which $3,019.27 were for salaries. All the 
teachers hold 2nd class certificates. 610 names of pupils were enrolled, 295 of boys and 
315 of girls. Average attendance for the year 407. The order, management and methods 
pursued in these schools leave little to be desired. 


County oF DUNDAS. 


Extract from Report of Arthur Brown, £sq., Inspector. 


Owing to the fluctation of rates from year to year caused by expenditure upon 
capital account, such as buildings, grounds, furniture, etc., the only fair way to make a 
comparison between sections is to compare the rates necessary for the payment of teachers. 
While not submitting an elaborate scheme to remedy the glaring inequalities in the 
running expenses of schools, it seems to me that a very simple and effective move in 
the right direction, would be for the County Councils, when levying an equivalent to the 
Government Grant, to levy—say two hundred dollars additional, in each Township 
Municipality, said two hundred dollars to be apportioned among the School Sections of 
such Municipality, according to the rate on the dollar necessary for teachers’ salaries in 
t he respective sections. 


Receipts and EHxupenditure.—The total receipts of trustees for 1889 were $42,- 
919.60, or an increase of $660.94. The total expenditure was $38,856.48, showing an 
increase of $401.72. The outlay under the head of teachers’ salaries was $27,962.30, 
an increase of $1,556.75. This increase, however, was not caused by an increase in the 
rate of remuneration, as you will see from another part of this report. In two or three 
cases trustees’ returns for 1889 included payment of teachers’ salaries for both 1888 and 
1889, and there were two more schools in oneration in 1889 than in 1888. 


Teachers’ Salaries and Certtficates—The number of male teachers was 47, and of 
female teachers 48. Of these, 27 were graduates of the Normal School, an increase of 
four. There were 2 Provincial lst class, 26 Provincial 2nd class, 3 Old Co. Board 1st 
class, and 64 third class teachers. The average salary of male teachers was $356, as 
against $357 the previous year. The average salary of female teachers was $259 
against $254 in 1888. | 


School Population and Attendance.—The total number of children enrolled was 
5,331, an increase of 73, made up of 2,797 boys and 2,584 girls. ‘The average attendance 
was 2,591, an increase of 87. Trustees’ returns show a school population (5 to 21) of 
6,324, a decrease of 288. ‘This report of decrease is probably approximately correct. 
The reason that it does not appear in the number enrolled is that names once enrolled 
remain on the list for the year, even after the pupils have moved away. 


Promotion EHxaminations.—The liberal dealing of the county councils with these 
has placed them on a secure footing. At the examinations at the close of 1887, 
the inspectors who set the papers thought it advisable, in the interests of thoroughness 
and efficiency on the part of the pupils, to make the test rather more severe than before. 
The result was that a more limited number of promotions were made. The good effect 
of that course may be seen in the increased number of promotions, and the higher stand- 
ing of the schools at the last uniform and promotion examinations, although the standard 
of the questions was fully maintained. 


Entrance Examinations.—These were held as usual at Morrisburg, Iroquois and 
Winchester. In all, 274 candidates wrote, and of these 128 were successful. 


School Equipment.—Very gratifying progress has been made under this head. 
Foremost is 8. S. 17 and 24 Williamsburg, (Grantley). A very commodious school-house 
has been erected. The grounds are nicely laid out, both the exterior and interior of the 
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building have been handsomely painted, and the house and grounds may be considered 
models of beauty and convenience. Fine school-houses have also been built in S. S. 12 
Matilda, 13 Williamsburg, 7 and 16 Winchester, and a substantial and complete 
‘additional school-house in Chestervills. Very considerable improvements in grounds, 
fencing, setting out of trees, putting in improved desks, have been made in so many 
- sections that it becomes difficult to particularize. In all, a great deal of attention has 
been paid to making the buildings, inside and out, pleasing and attractive. Very few 
‘#chool-houses are now without plants in the windows, and pictures and ornaments on 
the walls, and very few school grounds are now without trees. Iam glad to report a 
good commencement by teachers and pupils in getting up school flags. Loyalty may, 
perhaps, be called merely a sentiment, but so are filial respect and brotherly affection, 
and our welfare, as a people, may be closely bound up with both. 


The result of the work of 1889 may be summed up as follows :—increased regularity 
-of attendance ; teachers better qualified and improving in efficiency ; a slight incvease in 
rate of remuneration to teachers ; a better standing of the schools as to efficiency, as 
shown by the examinations ; and a decided improvement in the appearance and comfort 
of the school-houses and grounds. 


CounTY oF GREY—SOUTH. 


Extract from Report of N. W. Campbell, Hsq., Inspector. 


‘The event of greatest importance during the year was the holding of the Oounty 
Promotion Examination on the 12th and 13th of December. Papers were printed 
according to your instructions, in the making of which the three Inspectors had a part. 
‘The character of the examination papers was, so far as I am aware, highly satisfactory. 
In this inspectorate about 450 pupils wrote for promotion from class II. to class III., and 
‘about 300 from class III. to class IV. Out of these 246 passed into the Third book and 
165 into the Fourth. This proportion is quite high enough when it is remembered that 
‘two examinations were held during the year, at the former of which about as many 
more passed. Better grading and more efficient work cannot but result from uniform 
‘promotions, and the cordial unanimity and support of the teachers are suflicient proof 
that a long-felt want is at last supplied by these examinations, 


Entrance examinations were held this year as follows: In Markdale, Dundalk and 
Durham, in July; andin Flesherton and Neustadt, in December. 40 candidates wrote in 
Markdale, 17 in Dundalk, 58 in Durham, 56 in Flesherton, and 22 in Neustadt, making 
total of 113 in July and 80 in December, from which a revenue of $97.50 accrued to 
the county. Of these, 19 passed in Markdale, 8 in Dundalk, 31 in Durham, 36 in 
Flesherton, and 15 in Neustadt. It is gratifying to note the large percentage of pupils 
that passed during the year. 109 passing out of 193, is considerably above the average, 
while in Neustadt, 15 out of 22 isa very high percentage. It is true that much of the 
honor of passing entrance candidates belongs to the graded schools, but in many rural 
schools candidates are regularly prepared, and these often do honor to their schools and 
their teachers by the high standing to which they attain. 


The year has been one in which material improvement as well as intellectual pro- 
gress has been going steadily on. Minor improvements, such as the building of porches, 
woodsheds and fences ; roofing, painting, cleaning, and otherwise beautifying the school 
premises, were done in many sections all over the inspectorate. In No. 8, Egremont, 
and No. 9 Artemesia, a general repair was given to the school-houses, making them look 
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more like new buildings than old ones. In No. 7, Usprey, the appearance and accommoda- 
tion were improved by a much-needed cleaning up, and enlargement of the air-space of 
the school-room, In No. 10, Osprey, the new brick school-house erected in place of the 
one that was burned a year ago, was ready for the reception of the pupils after the 
summer holidays. The new building is one of the most commodious and best finished 
single-room school houses in South Grey, and it is a credit alike to the trustees and to 
the section. 


Our Teachers’ Institute is still in a flourishing condition. As usual, two meetings 
were held during the year, both of which, though the weather was unfavorable, were 
lively and practical meetings. Mr. William Houston, Parliamentary Librarian, Ontario, 
assisted us as Director at the meeting held in Durham, on October 3rd and 4th. In our 
Association meetings we shall sorely miss Mr. Merchant, who so often aided us by his 
wise counsel and ripe experience, when help from other sources could not easily be 
obtained. Mr. Merchant never disappointed us, no matter how pressing his own duties, 
and his deep sympathy with the teacher and his work, always made him a favorite in 
the Institute meetings of this division. We trust, however, that in his successor we: 
shall find a man equally gifted and accommodating. 


This year we have again to deplore the great number of changes which Irave taken 
place among the teachers. During 1889 seventeen changes were made, eight of. 
the teachers leaving for other occupations or professions. In addition to these, thirty- . 
eight changes were made at the close of the year, making in all fifty-five changes from. 
the beginning of 1889 to the beginning of 1890. 


Thirty-eight teachers, therefore, at the beginning of the present year, began to work: 
upon new material. Some weeks or even months must elapse before all of these are 
down to the level of real work, for until teacher and pupils understand each other, until 
a bond of mutual confidence and sympathy is established between them, there can be but. 
little work or progress. 


The Model Schools of Durham and Meaford never have been in a more prosperous 
condition. In Durham, five regular teachers were employed during the entire summer. 
The work done in all the grades reflects the character and energy of the Principal, Mr.. 
Allan, who has during the two past years won for himself an enviable reputation, not only 
as a teacher of the regular Public school work, but as a Model School instructor. Three 
candidates from this school passed the Third Class Examination last July. Fifteen 
candidates for Professional Certificates attended the Model School last term, and, so far 
as known, all have schools and are now teaching. 


The Meaford school also passed through a successful year. Nothing need be said of 
its Model School work, as that will doubtless be reported upon by the Inspector for East 
Grey. But in the Public School work Iam deeply interested. There are still only 
eight departments, though there should be nine. Owing to the rapid growth of the 
intermediate and junior departments, the School Board was under the necessity of 
renting an old church and fitting it up for two class-rooms. It need scarcely be remarked, 
that although it was the best the Board could do under the circumstances, yet these class- 
rooms are utterly unfit for school purposes. Better accommodation is required. If the 
Council were to grant the oft-repeated prayer for the establishment of Meaford as a 
High School District, the pressure in the Public School would be relieved and the 
present difficulty overcome. One fact in this connection should be stated. It is 
this : last July, six candidates from the Meaford school passed the Third Class examina- 
tion. This in itself is a fact of which the Principal may be justly proud, but when it is 
known that this is a greater number than passed in 47 out of the 126 High School 
Districts in the Province, it will not be a matter of surprise if the people of Meaford 
indulge the hope that a High School once established there would, at an early date, rise 
to be one of the first in the Province. 
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County oF GREY—WEST. 


Extract from Report of Thos. Gordon, Esq., Inspector. 


In almost every case in the townships concerned in this report the matter of 
accommodation as to school sites and to the formation of school sections has become pretty 
well settled and works satisfactorily, though cases do from time to time arise, in which 
owing to changed circumstances, a desire arises for alterations to be made. In other 
respects, such as the providing of suitable school-houses and their proper equipment, con- 
stant improvement is being made, and it may be said that generally ample provision is 
made for the comfort and convenience of pupils. In the case of Union School Section 
Number One, of the townships of Holland and Sullivan, (Chatsworth Section) the 
school-house was burned, but in its place a finer structure has been erected, which is 
calculated to afford good accommodation for a long time to come. There are two cases, 
however, in which interference will be needed, should the trustees not of their own accord 
proceed to make needful changes, namely, in those of Desboro’ in the township of Sullivan, 
and of Woodford in the township of Sydenham, in both of which the schools are crowded, 
and the number of children attending is beyond the limit which one teacher can reason- 
ably be expected to suitably instruct. 


As to teaching power it is unquestionable that much less time is now lost than there 
used to be when changes of teachers took place. The training afforded in the Model 
Schools and the methods of teaching therein exemplified and practised, have taught those 
who have passed through them the proper modes of economizing time and of conducting 
classes, and have led to a better system of arrangement of school work and to a better 
manner Of maintaining necessary order and discipline. 


That good results have followed is evidenced by the fact that so many school sections 
now send candidates to the entrance examinations aon High Schools, and that so many of 
these succeed in passing. 


The great drawback to the yet better advancement of the schools consists in the 
irregularity of attendance on the part of pupils. There can be no doubt, if the informa- 
tion obtained as the result of enquiries on this subject be reliable, that this irregularity 
might be greatly reduced if parents would take more interest in the subject. Anyone 
travelling on the public highways cannot help observing numbers of children, apparently 
unoccupied, whose proper place would be in the school-room. If an inference 
may be drawn from such a state of things it must be that the parents or guardians of such 
children are regardless whether they attend school or not. The following statistics will 
show you that this evil reaches an excessive magnitude :— 
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The audited Financial Statements for the several townships show that the total 
receipts, respectively, were : Derby, $3,460.97 ; Holland, $12,276.98 ; Keppel, $5,578.24 ; 
Sarawak, $1,919.23 ; Sullivan, $5,507.80 ; Sydenham, $8,185.60. And the total payments 
were: Derby, $3,056.01 ; Holland, $10,001.27 ; Keppel. $4,959.67 ; Sarawak, $1,640.28 ; 
Sullivan, $4,898.32; Sydenham, $7,343.63. Of which was paid to teachers: Derby, 
$2,573.00; Holland, $4,914.68; Keppel, $3,965.68; Sarawak, $1,415.00; Sullivan, 
$4,181.50 ; Sydenham, $4,743. 40. 


Derby—The highest salary paid to a male teacher was $475, while the average 
salaries were: males, $385 ; females, $290. 

Holland—Highest salary to male, $450; average salaries: males, $837; females, $255. 

Keppel—Highest salary to male,-$430 ; average salaries : males, $325; females, $273. 

Sarawak— Highest salary to male, $400; average salaries: males, $400; females, $254. 

Sullivan—Highest salary to male, $430; average salaries : males, $400; females, $284. 

Sydenham—Highest salary to male, $420; average salaries, males, $360; females, $287. 


The cost per pupil for teachers, if computed on the number of registered pupils, will 
be: Derby, $4.60 ; Holland, $4.18 ; Keppel, $4,96 ; Sarawak, $4.94; Sullivan, $4.47; 
Sydenham, $4.32; while if computed on the average yearly attendance it will be: Derby, 
$12.00; Holland, $10.61; Keppel, $11.28; Sarawak, $14.07; Sullivan, $12.05 ;. 
Sydenham, $10.98. The salaries of teachers must of course be paid whether the child- 
ren who should be at school attend or not, but even in view of this record it seems. 
difficult to believe that people do not seek to get better value for the money which has te be 
p aid out. 


With respect to the progress of the pupils who were in attendance in the various. 
schools on the occasions of my visits, I have to say that in general it has been satisfactory. 
The appearance of the schools, with but few exceptions, indicates that order and neatness 
prevail, characteristics which cannot fail to be of advantage to children in after years,, 
whatever their condition in life may be. 


The large numbers from the rural sections who attend the High School Entrance 
Examinations afford strong testimony that the schools are doing good work. In J uly, 
1889, in Owen Sound, there were 110 candidates, 24 only of whom were from Owen. 
Sound, and in December, out of 93 who attended but 39 were from Owen Sound. 


County oF Grey— East. 


Hetract from Report of A. Grier, Esq., Inspector. 
SUMMARY STATEMENT OF FINANCES, 


Receipts from all sources. 


Township of St. Vincent......$5,758 74 Balanee on hand. ............ $ 596 57 
# Euphrasia....... 7,810 35 £s 5 ai) sae SERS Biba ee 503 26 
Be Collingwood. .... 8,325 44 : feigye ls See nc ra 5.5 Lr 1,405 00 
Town of Thornbury... °./6.'. 4: 2,226 20 % « St ou eee eae O Omnia 
Average cost per pupil. | 
Dowmalien toreSe.: Vincetitey rss) cick epee eels Pe a ae 94 58 
és Haphrasia: 7.5) Pee geese: be eene Lene Le a ren oe ee 
me Wolling wood’) 305 2. 2) BURR oh nee DOC Any 1. |. SOG 
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Average per pupil in the counties of the Province, $6.96; for cities, $12.87; for 
towns, $7.56 ; or an average of $7.75 per pupil for the Province. 
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Highest salary paid Male Teachers. 


Township of St. Vincent. ...... $450 00 AVCTADOGRIATY. 2-5 .\n Sele. ae HoOus OU 
a Euphrasia .....:.. 400 °00 SAM Mase siete etter eae 336 60 
‘ Collingwood. ...... 500 00 cf ili tee Ses heme Seer ne tek Eire RAC 4, 
Mom nm Ore LUGrn bury ewe iacie., DUO. 00 of SMU eines ilsrs ss a pete OOOO 
Average salary of Female Teachers. 
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Teachers’ Certificates. 


Sixty Teachers were employed, and two monitors or assistants during the year 1889, 
and sixty teachers are now employed, with the following grades of certificates: 24 
Provincial Second Olass, 1 Old County Board Second Class, and 35 Third Class Certificates. 


Summary of School population and attendance. 


Total number of pupils of all*ages entered on the daily registers during the year 
1889: Township of St. Vincent, 1,258; Euphrasia, 1,218; Collingwood, 1,172; and 
Thornbury, 400; total for the four municipalities, 4,048. Of this number 463 attended 
less than 20 days during the year; 736 between -0 and 50 days (inclusive) during the 
year ; 834 between 51 and 100 days (inclusive) during the year; 753 between 101 and 
150 (inclusive) during the year; 800 between 151 and 200 (inclusive) during the year ;. 
and 462 between 201 days and the whole year. 


All the schools are in a good state of efficiency and making satisfactory progress. 


Meaford Model School was omitted in my last report. There were 18 students in 
attendance at the Meaford Model School during the session of 1889, and all 
passed the professional examination and were granted Third Class Certificates by the 
Board of Examiners. 


County oF H-ALTON. 


Extract from Report of J. S. Deacon, Esq., Inspector. 
Inspection. 


Every school and department were visited twice, some three or four times, 
during the year. My official visits for the year numbered 200. The course pursued 
was similar to that outlined in my previous reports. An unusually large number of schools 
and departments were unfortunate in getting inexperienced and badly trained teachers 
to follow successful ones. The result was a change or succession of changes within the 
year. The retrograde in some departments has been so serious that many months of 
earnest work will be required to bring the standing up to its normal condition. Not- 
withstanding these and other hindrances, our schools average a high standard of scholar- 
ship, discipline and general culture. Improved methods are employed in every 
grade, and in every branch of study. The art of teaching is advancing rapidly every 
year. Even the object sought differs widely from that of former days. To illustrate: 
briefly : definitions no longer form the foundations of knowledge in any study, but are 
developed from what pupils have already learned of the subject. Jdeas find 
expression in words. Words have been erroneously supposed to represent ideas. 
Teaching has taken the place that tel/ing once occupied. The ability to speak and write 
correctly is recognized to be of much greater value than the rules and definitions of 
formal Grammar, to say nothing of parsing. An accurate knowledge of business forms 
and of Commercial Arithmetic is much more useful to the average youth than the 
most intimate acquaintance with Complex Fractions, Circulating Decimals, or impossible 
problems reaching beyond the range of practical utility. 
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In discipline likewise, a great change has taken place. Instead of repressing the 
activities of childhood, the progressive teacher wisely directs them into channels of use- 
fulness, thus promoting by a pleasant variety of employment, the child’s mental and 
moral development. LKighty per cent. of our teachers maintain excellent order, and 
many of their schools bear no evidence that it costs any effort. Teachers and pupils are 
interested in their work, and no time is left for disorder. 


Teachers, Certificates, Salaries and Changes. 


(a) Eighty-nine teachers were employed—46 ladies and 43 gentlemen. 


(b) Three teachers held First Class Certificates, 40 Second, 45 Third, and 1 First 
Old Standard.) 
(c) The highest salary paid a male teacher was $700 ; the lowest $280. The highest 
salary received by a female teacher was $475, the lowest $200. The average salary paid 
male teachers was $424—decrease $12; of female teachers $299—increase $14. 


(d) There were 14 changes in August and 28 in December. Ten of these changes 
are due to expiration of certificates. Eleven positions were filled by our Model 
Students of 1889. These changes have introduced to our county only nine teachers from 
other counties. Of the 89 teachers employed, 61 were trained in Halton. 


School Visits and Public Examinations. 


(a) There were 2,558 visits—increase 23; by Trustees 289—decrease 5. 


(6) The number of public examinations was 90—increase 9. The teachers in 5 
and 8, Nassagaweya ; 2, 4, 6 and 12, Nelson; 4, 6,9, 10,12 and A.E., Esquesing ; 2, 
8, 9,10, 11, 12,17 and 18, Trafalgar, held no public examination during 1889. Ten 
of these are teachers of more than average ability ; it is to be regretted that they do not 
invite the public to see the result of their labors, at least annually. For the first time, 
however, we can report an average of more than one public examination for each school 
and department. 

_A substantial and commodious stone school house (30x40 ft.), has been completed in 
Lowville (S. 8. 9, Nelson,) at a cost of about $1,300. A brick school house near Free- 
man, in the newly formed section (14 Nelson), costing $2,000. It is the first of our 
rural school houses to be heated by a furnace, and the only one in the county provided 
with slate blackboards. The architecture and appointments are first class in every 
respect. It has decidedly the handsomest and best single school room in Halton. The 
commodious brick school house in No. 4, Nelson (Fisher’s), has been completely reno- 
vated and presents (inside) a very handsome and pleasant appearance. The woodwork 
of exterior and interior was repainted : the ceiling and walls painted, the former pink, 
the latter dark drab, and ornamented with fancy border; the desks and seats were 
painted dark brown and varnished ; renewed blackboards, a repaired floor and new pump 
complete this commendable list. New desks and seats were placed in two rooms of 
Georgetown Public School ; also in Nos. 2 and 3, Nassagaweya. The old fashioned board 
desk is almost extinct in this county. Minor improvements in other sections : 

NassaGAwEyA.—No. 2, maple floor, woodwork painted, new desks (Preston) for 
pupils and teacher ; No. 3, maple floor, wainscot painted, new desks (Preston) for pupils 
and teacher, eavetroughs, class lines laid, coat hooks, etc.; No. 6, spring rollers and 
blinds ; No. 9, new fence around part of grounds, teacher’s residence re-shingled. 

Nexson.—No. 1, yard levelled and walks laid ; No. 11, new walks at front and one 
side, fence improved. 

TRAFALGAR.—No. 1, eavetroughs, drain from foundation, new blackboards and 20 
maple trees ; No, 10, repairs to floor and pump; No. 15, house re-shingled, well stoned. — 
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Esquesine.—No. 4, pump repaired ; No. 7, new platform and gates, yard levelled ; 
total cost $70; No. 8, map of Canada; No. 9, new desks; No. 15, new globe and two 
pictures ; No. A. E., woodwork painted outside and inside ; ceiling and walls tastefully 
calsomined and frescoed. 


School Population. and Attendance. 


(w) The population of school age (5 to 21 years) was 7,019—decrease 11. 


(6) The number between the ages of 7 and 13 not attending any school is reported to 
‘be 26, but this is probably less than the actual number. The number between 7 and 13 
attending less than 100 days in the year is 825—decrease 59. On account of removals 
and errors in reporting this number is probably greater than the true one. 


(c) There were 5,346 pupils enrolled on the School Registers—decrease 79. First 
Reader, Part I, 1,242; Part II, 907 ; Second Reader, 964; Third, 1,079 ; Fourth, 990; 
Fifth, 164. The number in Drawing was 5,266; Drill and Calisthenics, 2,753; Music, 
2,611; Temperance and Hygiene, 2,512 (increase 1,198.) Average attendance, first 
half year, 2,893 ; second half, 2,648. 


(d) The percentage of attendance compared with the number enrolled was in Milton 
654, Acton 594, Georgetown 59 1/10, Oakville 58, Burlington 56, Nelson 51, Esquesing 
481‘ Trafalgar 48, Nassagaweya 44 and the entire county 51 3/5. 


Departmental Hxaminations. 


At the Teachers’ Non-professional Examinations held at Oakville, Milton and George- 
town in July there were 56 third class candidates, 20 seconds and two matriculants. 
At the H. 8. entrance examinations in July there were 122 candidates, of whom 86 
passed ; in December, 89. of whom 58 passed. Total for the year, 211, of whom 144, or 
68 per cent. passed. Oakville had 47 candidates, Georgetown 66 and Milton 98. 


Model School. 


When model schools were established is 1877, the term lasted only eight weeks ; a 
few years later it was extended to thirteen weeks and in 1888 to fifteen weeks. Some 
are urging a further extension to six months or one year. The model school at Milton 
improves in efficiency every year. The regular staff, with one exception, has received 
its education and training here, The principal and every assistant present in their 
daily work throughout the year, models of industry and successful teaching. Recogni- 
zing the importance of the model school work in relation to the schools of our county, I 
spent three or four times as much time therein as the law required, in order that I might 
become fully acquainted with the ability and industry of candidates for certificates. 
There were in attendance ten ladies and eleven gentlemen, all of whom passed a credit- . 
able examination and received third elass certificates. At a recent convention of P. S. 
Inspectors it was unanimously resolved to request the Hon. the Minister of Education 
to make third class certificates valid only in the county where granted (unless endorsed 
by the inspector). This would tend to our advantage, for our own students are often 
crowded out by those whose services (to us at least) are less valuable. 


Teachers Institute. 


As usual, the Institute held two session of two days each. The attendance and 
interest were well maintained and much practical benefit derived by all who attended. 
Our own teachers have taken a large share of the work and have contributed very | 
materially towards making these meetings a success. 


12 (£.) 
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Miscellaneous. 


Religious instruction (Regulation 206) was reported as given in two schools. 
Every schoo] was opened or closed with devotional exercises}; the-Scripture Readings 
were used in 54 schools, the Bible in 42, and prayers in 84. In my report of last year, 
reference was made to the great inequality of taxation in the several sections of the same- 
township, the highest being 44 times as great as the lowest. The P.S. Inspectors, in 
convention assembled, requested the Government to amend Sec. 117 of the P. 8S. Act, so 
as to make it compulsory for township councils to raise $200 for each school and $100 
for each department, by a general rate upon each township. The compulsory clauses 
relating to attendance of pupils between 7 and 13 years of age should be made more 


workable. 


County oF LANARK. 


Hixtract from Report of F. L. Michell, Hsq., Inspector. 


In accordance with the line of action mapped out in the preceding reports, I have 
appealed to the trustees to provide for the health and comfort of the pupils placed under 
their charge by giving due attention to cleanliness, sufficiency of air space, ventilation, 
etc. My appeals have in many cases met with hearty response, but too often the 
response has been either half-hearted or not forthcoming. If it is the duty of those who 
administer the affairs of the Province to see that institutions for\the use of criminals are 
satisfactory in these particnlars, how much greater is the obligation in the case of schools 
erected, as they are, for the development of all that is best in the future citizens of our 
country. Many schools in this enlightened county are never cleaned unless under com- 
pulsion, while our jails and lockups are kept in excellent condition. The improvement. 
has been great in these respects, but more general attention must be give to matters of 
such importance before satisfaction will be attained. 


The teaching is gradually improving, owing to the application of scientific methods 
of instruction and government. 


I sincerely hope that the watchword of the good old county will be “onward” in educa- 
tional affairs, for ib is universally conceded that success in any art is in direct proportion 
to the intelligence and knowledge of those practising it, and the most superficial observer 
must be aware of room for improvement in these particulars. 


Statement of Finances, 


The entire income for school purposes for the rural schools and schools in villages 
of Lanark and Carleton Place, was $60,484.90, composed of $3,723.00 from the Legislative 
grant, an equal amount from the municipal grant, $448.00 from the Provincial Poor 
School Fund, $250.00 from the County Poor School grant, and the remainder from the 
Trustees’ special tax. The generous action of the County Council, coupled with the still 
more generous assistance of the Department of Education, has enabled the poor schools 
to keep open during the entire year, and has given to these sections some measure of 
educational facility. I regret to state that some of the wealthier sections take advan- 
tage of the necessity that compels us to issue district certificates for these poor schools, and 
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by delaying the engagement of regularly qualified teachers, compel us to grant temporary 
certificates in cases where, if due attention were given, such irregular proceedings would not 
have to be resorted to. 


Expenditure Expenditure} Cost of 
aa for School |for teachers’| teaching 


purposes, salaries. each pupil, 

sy ro | $ Cc. 

TES AG. Ll 2c cin 0k saan A ae A gs ee 4,488 88 3,325 67 | 6 18 
eck Witime mC aticlon: PIACE tien. totes aval iho d's eas asta. a bates 14,015 74 -| 6,765 5 39 
A SOLES Nard os OLS Via Rae oh 2 onan RR abe A Sad Ae 1,056 43 683 00 3 05 
Pe SG ATO AN. PS ETOTOOILE 264.425 oa leistshete fn siti epee b ofohe anime Gatewleve 3,932 21 2,751 00 4 50 
“LENG ILUN EOS CE ERs ae aa pete re ramet ee Aa ON ef EN 1,034 23 764 26 4 15 
TS YUTA Ci Ta YG) 31 Wd dagen in ora igor ete ea Fie ite ee tO ae ee ee ae 3,481 74 2,507 00 5 44 
“SHLLPET SA UEDA 0) id ORD 8 RE ok Ste Ey A LS Se etoile 2,180 27 1,460 30 4 03 
UES CoG PADI, (79 Ao ely ae A Se ee 12,300 26 3,546 40 5 30 
TIAVane Masta e ats ne Wha ces Bart Rat Sot ada Giese nett Calan aed. Mah 1,497 62 926 87 | 4 63 
Dion ap cee pee mete ne es. OTT ee ee ee 3,889 74 2,883 65 | 5 12 
1 SCL GEELIT I ats AE UO AE a ED AUS ie CR eg A ra pea Oo 4,412 33 3,050 91 5 62 
1 EF SIEVE Raga EAU = Sok U8 Saat eae CO RE eu ART A MR Ce 5,992 42 3,817 42 6 10 
MASE TOOKEVOOUUD I: Mes ch! Sone agente bt. bse TL 1) Dake ST Rah : 1,751 23 1,389 93 05 
COATES Nala ENS 5 ree he Wi ORR AC UO RI ag CR rer 9,483 11 3,367 86 4 25 
DEAN APO: ea Peet ate ce Aih soo eee ieee Gide eee at 9,013 51 1,105 00 4 95 


The average cost of educating each pupil in the county was $5.15. This does not 
include cost of building school houses, heating, etc. 


The total balance on hand at the beginning of this year was $4,746.78, or about $10 
per school. In many schools the amount of cash on hand is so small that only the 
school grants are available to make payments to teachers, to repair the school (if neces- 
sary), and to supply requisites for keeping the school in operation. This want of a small 
fund of ready cash hampers too many of the schools. 


The rates of taxation appear to be larger this year, and the assessed value of the 
property lower. This is owing entirely to the exemption of much personal property from 
taxation. Some years ago it was pointed out that the provincial school grant is divided 
inthe proportion of the population of the municipalities, and the attention of your honorable 
body was directed to the importance of care and attention on the part of assessors when 
performing this part of their duty. I find that these columns are yet, in too many 
instances, either hastily or imperfectly filled, as quite often the return from the clerk 
differs considerably from those from the schools. The larger the population, the larger 
the grant to the municipality. 


Salaries and Qualifications. 


The number of teachers employed in 1889 was 148: 3 First Class Certificates ; 12 
Second Class Certificates ; 105 Provincial 3rd Class ; and 28 District Thirds. The highest 
salary paid to a male teacher was $600 in each of the schools at Carleton Place and Pakenham. 
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The average salary paid to male teachers was $355; to females $211. I regret to have 
to report a too great tendency on the part of Trustees to engage young, inexperienced, 
and often unqualified teachers, thus driving out the experienced and well-trained teacher, 
or rendering the emolument so smail that there is no inducement for the energetic and 
ambitious to remain in the profession. The number of male teachers engaged in teach- 
ing is becoming less year by year. This is an absolute loss to the country, as the adult 
pupils do not attend where the school is under the charge of youthful teachers. The 
number of Provincial Certificates is much smaller than it ought to be in a county of the 
wealth and intelligence of Lanark. 


School Population and Attendance. 


The report shows 6,496 pupils attending the rural and village schools in 1889: 
3,360 boys, and 3,136 girls. ‘The school census shows a school population of 8,573, thus 
proving that a large number of the older pupils are not at school. I trust that in the not 
distant future special provision will be made for training this partially-educated part of 
our population. In my opinion we shall reach these neglected ones through the engage- 
ment of well-trained adult teachers in our best schools, and by a special course of instruc- 
tion suited to their requirements. The attendance may be presented thus: 543 attended 
less than 20 days; 1,030 between 21 and 50 days; 1,399 between 51 and 100 days; 
1,360 between 101 and 150 days; 1,769 between 151 and 200 days; and 395 attended 
over 200 days. (The school year consisted of 219 days in 1889.) Between the ages of 
7 and 13 the report shows 40 as not attending at all, and 1,565 as attending less than 
the 100 days required by law. It need not be pointed out that compulsion is not re- 
sorted to in this county. Attendance is voluntary, and the results reflect credit on the 
intelligence of the people and the excellence of a system that by its merits draws out 
so many pupils, It seems to me, however, that in the interest of the children of 
careless, shiftless parents a practical ‘compulsory law” should be passed and properly 
administered. 

The schools were kept open on an average of 210 days during the year, a record credit- 
able to the county. Dalhousie leads in this respect with an average of 215 days. 
Darling is last—average 193. 


Classification of Pupils, 


This is the most unsatisfactory portion of my work. Pupils are promoted without 
due attention to fitness, and this works detriment both to the pupils and the system. A 
properly conducted uniform system of promotion examinations will have to be established 
before this evil is eradicated. According to the present report there were 1,508 in Ist Reader 
Part I.; 1,063 in lst Reader Part IT.; 1,305 in II. Reader ; 1,498 in III. Reader; 1,045 in 
IV. Reader; and only 77 in V. Reader. It will be seen from this that many leave school per- 
manently before they reach the Fourth Form, and very little Fifth Form work is done in any 
of our public schools. I hope the time is not distant when Trustees will take advantage of 
the power vested in them of modifying the school programme so as to have a class of 
adult pupils at school during the winter months. Such an arrangement would render 
our system both more popular and more useful. 


Subjects of Instruction. 


According to the last preceding classification, the great majority of the pupils are in 
the so-called lower classes of our public schools. In very few of the rural schools is there 
anything beyond the barest rudiments taught. The schools in the villages of Lanark 
and Pakenham have regular Fifth Classes attending, and it is in these that any really High 
School work is done. The work along. the line of the Public School programme is 
generally fairly done. English grammar is not yet receiving due attention, and history 
as taught by too many of our teachers would be better left untouched. The text-book 
on agriculture has not been issued yet. Systematic lessons in calisthenics are more 
generally given, and are beneficial both in themselves and as disciplinary agents. Music 
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is not taught in many of our schools, partly through ignorance of the subject by the 
teachers, partly through ignorance of the place and use of this subject on the programme 
by Trustees. It is not intended to make professional musicians, but to cultivate the ear 
to harmony, to improve and develop the vocal organs, and to afford a pleasant break 
occasionally in the dull monotony of school work. The course of the Model School 
embraces instruction in this subject, and candidates receive sufficient information to 
enable them to carry on the teaching of it if they desire to do so. 74 are reported as 
studying book-keeping ; 86 algebra ; 37 geometry ; 25 botany; 26 physics. 


School Houses—School Sites. 


The school buildings are in much the same condition as at Jast report—buildings 
generally satisfactory. The good people of the village of Lanark rarely do anything 
half-heartedly. Witness their pioneer iron bridge, their steam fire engine, etc. This 
year they have added the greatest improvement of them all, in the shape of a handsome, 
substantial stone building for four departments—a building that does credit to so wealthy 
and intelligent a corporation. 

The estimated value of the school sites and buildings of the County for 1889, was 
$95,360 ; of furniture and equipment, $14,195. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Scripture Readings are used in 108 schools, and the Bible in 26, and in 3 religious 
instruction is imparted in accordance with regulation 206. 

There were 148 school examinations held during the year, and in only 41 schools 
were prizes distributed. In both these respects, improvement is desirable. It must be 
confessed, however, that too many of the parents exhibit an apathy in school affairs, dis- 
astrous alike to the teachers and to the pupils. More interest, more sympathy, more real 
knowledge of the wants and ends of this public school system are the great desiderata to 
permanent progressive success. 

At the July Entrance Examination, 229 pupils presented themselves, and 145 were 
successful. In December 183 wrote, and 113 succeeded in passing. 

The Teachers’ Association was held in Perth, and was in many respects a useful 
meeting. The attendance was good, and sessions regularly attended. The fees and 
grants to the Association are used in defraying incidental expenses and in aiding the 
members to provide themselves with school periodicals for use in the schools. 

The Model School continues to be conducted by Mr. Jaques, a thoroughly competent 
and conscientious Principal. His methods are well received by the teachers-in-training, 
and it is the unanimous opinion of those cognizant of the work done in the school, that 
the course of training there received is of inestimable value to young teachers, enabling 
them to enter upon the important work of teaching at least partially equipped with a 
knowledge of the underlying principles of intellectual and physical development. 

Our High Schools occupy a position of which we as a county may well be proud. 
The attendance is large, the equipment greatly improved, and the teaching of so high a 
character that at his last visit the High School Inspector gave nearly all the Departments 
“first rank.” 

In conclusion, it gives me pleasure to state that the system of public instruction of 
the county is good. Such must be admitted, when pupils graduate from our public 
schools at the age of 11 and 12 years better grounded in the essentials of learning than 
the preceding generation at 20. But it isnot alone the essentials that the state demands 
from the school. The latter exists for the well-being of society, and its exalted object is 
the formation of good citizens of men and women, trained in intellect, strong physically 
and pure in heart. ‘“ Unless your cask is perfectly clean, whatever you pour into it 
turns sour,” says Horace. How prone ae we to blame the pure contents and exculpate 
the unclean cask. Educators are but sowers, and so long as the world exists as at 
present some seed will fall upon the rocks, some will be taken by the birds, and some 
will produce an abundant harvest. 
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County oF MippLEsex.—Easz. 
Extract from Report of J. Dearness, K'sq., Inspector. 


Hapenditure. 


The total cost of the schools in the division for the year was $55,858,36, of which 
$5,097.40 was paid for building and sites. Compared with the previous year there is a 
slight increase—less than $94. The balance carried over to begin the year is the largest 
yet recorded, $11,526.28, an increase over 1888 of $2,081.34. The increase under this 
head indicates the tendency to comply with the provision of section 40 (4) of the school 
law which directs the trustees to provide for the quarterly payment of teachers’ salaries. 
A number of sections are carrying their balances in the savings banks, but in case of loss 
the trustees may be held liable, although where the ratepayers at the annual meeting, 
notice having been given, choose a bank to hold their funds direct, the trustees to deposit 
such there and apply the interest to the school revenue, it would seem unreasonable to 
hold the trustees or their secretary-treasurer responsible for loss. However, a dissenting 
ratepayer could establish his right to indemnification on the grounds that the trustees are 
obliged by law to exact security of the holders of school moneys, otherwise they become 
personally responsible. It is safer, and now that money on school security can be got 
from five to six per cent., perhaps, as cheap for trustees to discount their notes, making 
them payable in December. 

In this connection there is one point which I am glad to be able to bring up. Sec- 
tion 125 of the school law reads, ‘“ All sums levied and collected by the municipal 
council of any township shall be paid over to the secretary-treasurer of the board of 
trustees without any deduction whatever on or before the fifteenth day of December in 
each year.” Of late years I have heard complaints, and the number is increasing, of 
trustees who say they cannot get their money, or enough of it, in time to settle all their 
accounts and make a full report to the annual meeting. The usual reason assigned is 
chat collectors report lack of funds owing to the tardiness of taxpayers. The need of 
trustees to have their money in hand by the 20th of December, and the legal obligation 
on councils to have it ready for them by the 15th, could be used to stimulate the collect- 
jng machinery. Trustees reading this are reminded that township clerks are put to 
inconvenience and trouble by the neglect of some boards to forward their estimates in 
time for the August meeting of the councils. 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURE ON 
BASIS OF TEACHERS’ 


SALARIES. 
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On an average the expenses for fuel, janitor’s duties and small repairs are about one- 
fifth the amount paid in teachers’ salaries. 


The sums paid for sweeping and cleaning the school room vary greatly, A school 
room both for hygienic and educative reasons ought to be a pattern of cleanliness. Many 
school rooms in Kast Middlesex were kept very clean and tidy during the past winter,. 
notwithstanding the unusual muddiness of roads and yards, but from my reports [ could 
make out too long a list of those that are not kept as they should be even in favorable 
weather. ‘There are a few boards of trustees, not more than ten, that have not yet made 
provision for the sweeping and dusting of the room other than leaving it to the children 
‘to do at noon hour, 


ELqualization of Taxation. 


In my last report I quoted the lowest and the highest rate paid on $1,000 of 
assessment in each of the townships. From these figures it could easily be deduced that 
in 1888 


Biddulph No. 12 paid about 24 times as many mills on the $as No. 2 
Delaware tg ey 3 ‘; Ny Ge No. 19 
Dorchester,N‘* 4 ‘ 2 ag ne a No. 14 
London EP PROV Ap ana 3 py We a Nowe 
INissourt, We", 5). “ 2 ve ite zs No. 6 
Westminster ‘* 22 ‘ 3 A a rt No. 8 


This great disparity in the rate of taxation in the different sections is the weakest 
point in the school system. The above table shows that the inequality in the burden of 
taxation is very grave in East Middlesex, but it appears in a more aggravated form in 
many other counties that I know of. Different remedies have been proposed. Town- 
ship boards of trustees would entirely remedy this evil, but that method of administering 
school affairs seems to be repugnant to the people. The scheme that is at present most 
favorably considered proposes three things : 


1. That the amount of the government grant be increased, and that the basis of dis- 
tributing it be amended. 


2. That a uniform grant of say $100 per school be made from the general funds of 
the township. 


3. That a uniform grant of say $100 per school be paid from the county funds. 


These means would raise from $250 to $300 per school by nearly uniform taxation, 
and thereby reduce the disparity in the rate of taxation between the weak and the strong 
sections to a very small fraction. J wish to press this scheme on the attention of the 
Minister of Education, and so far as I am aware the more it is argued the more favor- 
ably it seems to be entertained. 


Teaehers. 


At the beginning of the present year there was for the first time in at least five 
years a scarcity of teachers, and to keep the schools in operation two or three temporary 
extensions were granted. These extensions are given by the Education Department on 
the request of the trustees who certify that after due diligence they have failed to obtain 
a suitably qualified teacher. 

Three of the teachers in the division hold first class provincial certificates; 62 have 
been trained at the Toronto or Ottawa Normal Schools, 
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There is a falling off in the average salary paid male teachers of $2 and an in- 
crease in the average paid lady teachers of $19. 


Average salary paid Average salary paid Highest 
Male Teachers. Female Teachers. salary paid.. 
1889, 1883, 1889, 1883, 1889. 
Bicaulp hey ns le sears eae eee ae tenets $456 | $422 $332 $276 | $500 
PGIAWATO: posh hts alone ee yaaa ks 490 470 271 308 | 500: 
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PNISSOUTES ZW is ok oh) SL nr eee eelit 396 416 302 | 330 460 
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Lucan paid its head master $600, London West, $600, and London South, $800, The 
assistants in Lucan averaged $270, in London West, $300, and in London South, $323. 


The female teachers outnumber the males in the proportion of nearly five to three 
The chief reason is found in the stringency of the times. The lady teachers accept lower 
salaries than the men and are consequently selected to fill the places. 
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Total exclusive of the Inc, Vill. 7,292 6,044 3,293 O11 | 39 


Last year there were 982 pupils reported as attending less than 100 days ; these 
figures include removals—-pupils who may attend in two or more schools enough days to 
exceed 100, but owing to removal of residence are reported from two or three schools as 
attending less than the required minimum. 

The number not attending any school is reduced from 95 to 39. The clauses of the 
law relating to compulsory education are inoperative and in their present shape impracti- 
cable of enforcement, even though trustees were willing to discharge a necessary but 
unpleasant duty. 
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Attendance. 


The number of pupils entered on the registers continues to show a decrease, which 
this year amounts to 195. Eleven years ago, exclusive of London East, 8,640 names 
were recorded on the registers ; last year the total was 7,539. If London South and 
London West, which have largely increased their school population, were not taken into 
account, the decrease in the purely rural sections would be still more striking. 


Percentage that the average attendance 
bears to the whole number enrolled. 


Average 
ae attendance. 

1889, 1888, 1881. 
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School Buildings. 


No other person than an inspector going out and in different schools, as he does all 
the year round, and noting the effects of foul air and fresh air on the pupils and on his 
own feelings, can be more strongly impressed with the paramount importance of good 
ventilation for the school room. In an atmosphere impoverished of oxygen, charged with 
chalk dust, floor dust, and the exhalations from the lungs and bodies of thirty or forty 
occupants of the room, it is impossible that children can either thrive well or study well. 
The better and tighter the buildings are made the worse they are for ventilation, if pro- 
vision is not made to draw out the foul air and supply its place with pure life-giving air 
from out doors. 


Theoretically there is no other plan so practical and economical as to heat and ven" 
tilate by furnaces, and in most of the new schools recently erected basements are. 
excavated to receive a furnace. But the very large majority of schools in the division 
are comparatively new buildings and constructed without any reference to furnace heat- 
ing, and will for many years to come continue to be heated by stoves, although at the 
last annual meeting, in two sections the trustees were empowered to excavate under the 
present school houses and to have a furnace put in. 


School boards that will not or cannot get a furnace could easily, and with incalcul- 
able advantage, follow the example set by No. 15, Dorchester, N. No other school in the 
division was formerly worse ventilated, and except those having furnaces, no other is now 
so well ventilated as No. 15, The means employed are cheap, simple and comparatively 
effective. A galvanized iron shaft of about one foot in diameter is carried from near the 
floor at the back of the room, heated by being led along (and for six or eight feet of the 
way enclosing) the stovepipe and then taken up through the ridge of the roof. There is 
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through this shaft a strong current of foul fair constantly drawn off while the stovepipe 
is warm. The fresh air is brought in by a duct passing under the floor into a jacket 
enclosing the upright part of the stovepipe. The cost did not exceed $20. I drewa 
plan for No. 10, Westminster, that I think would be more convenient and effective and 
would look neater. Two foul air shafts with oblong cross section were carried from near 
the floor, one near each corner, so as not to obstruct the blackboard, and led into a shaft 
hugging the stovepipe (half enclosing it) its whole length, and taken out through the 
ridge over the stove. The fresh air is brought in through a duct made by flooring two 
joists passing under the stove from side to side of the building, and opening it into a 
chamber heated by half the bottom, the back, and half the top of the stove and three or 
four feet of the pipe. The estimate for this did not exceed $25, 3 


I said theoretically the furnace system of ventilating and heating is the best. At 
the present time I regret to state that the only furnace giving perfect satisfaction in this 
division is that in the new High School in Lucan, put in by the Smead, Dowd Co. ata 

cost of $850, exclusive of the closets. 


Two Doherty (Sarnia) furnaces were put in the London West school to heat five 
rooms, but although last winter was mild the stoves had to be brought back to aid in 
making some of the rooms habitable. One of these two furnaces is said to work fairly. 
The other does not. 

Tn the fine new school house at Harrietsville, a Copp Bros., (Hamilton) furnace was 
put in. I cannot say whether the furnace would be efficient or not if it had a fair 
chance, but it was so badly connected with the rooms, that it neither heated nor venti- 
lated them properly. I found that some of the foul air ducts that entered the ventilating 
shaft were not connected with the room, others that should have entered the foul shaft 
were turned into the fresh air chamber. I heard the county engineer remark that the 
reason the Smead Company is surpassing all its competitors is not so much in the super- 
lority of its furnace as in the care it takes to secure the proper building in and fitting of 
the furnace, as well as the adequacy and suitability of the means of ventilation from 
basement to summit. I strongly advise trustees contracting with furnace makers to 
stipulate for no payment until the furnace has given one winter’s satisfactory work. 


The opening of the new High School at Lucan is an event of the year worthy of 
mention. It has saved the establishing of an additional room in the Lucan Public 
School which was becoming overcrowded, and it has relieved several schools in the 
northern part of the division from continuing fifth class work, thereby enabling the teacher 
to give more time and attention to the public school work proper. The edifice is 
imposing, harmonious and beautiful outside and in ; it is admirably lighted, heated and 
ventilated ; and the students in attendance, with whom I have conversed, speak as highly 
of the teaching as of the accommodation. It started at New Year’s with two masters 
and an attendance of 70 students. A third teacher will be required after the holidays. 
The people of Lucan may well be proud of their High School. 


I take this opportunity to acknowledge the general heartiness with which teachers 
and trustees enter into plans for the advancement of our schools. 
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County or MIppLESEX.—WEsST. 


Extract from Report of H. D. Johnson, Esq., Inspector. 


Including the towns of Parkhill and Strathroy there were 98 schools, employing 128 
teachers (the kindergarten teacher in Strathroy is included in this number), which gave 
instruction to 7,444 children. The control and management of these schools were chiefly 
in the hands of about 325 trustees that directed their operations according to the school 
law and departmental regulations. 


The total expenditure during the year was $62,195.82 ; for 1888 it was $60,770.56 ; 
an increase of $1,425.26: Parkhill paid $2,574.98; Strathroy $6,285.93; the balance 
was paid by the incorporated villages and the townships in the inspectorate, amounting 
to $53,334.91. Of this large sum the Government furnished $4,113.85, and the balance, 
except a few dollars from other sources, came from taxation of the municipalities. Are 
the results commensurate with the expenditure? If so, the ratepayers have reason to 
congratulate themselves on having elected trustees that were faithful to their trust. For 
be it remembered that the trustees engaged the teachers, and the schools and their results 
are but reflections of the teachers. If not, the ratepayers are responsible for not having 
selected proper persons as trustees. 


In order to give you a succinct and comparative view of the financial efforts put 
forth by each municipality to educate its youth, I submit the following: 


Expenditure | Expenditure 
ee for school for teachers’ 


No. of teachers} Average per 


purposes. salaries. employed. teacher. 
SUG 21 ENG (210, Age Ars cetanete te ae Sar ga ding aM $5,638 41 $4,687 92 13 $433 72 
“a SENTRA 0710 LM a. A a ls LS gg a ae es 10,406 37 5,823 97 17 612 14 
TONG VAL, 08. h ol lai gent oe RAL UL LER APO Ee 4,956 86 4,260 00 zis 450 62 
UDO Gee or eee Sin on a ee 5,093 57 3,487 11 10 509 35 
PREC ELLA VERMIN Gs lo cee sls dda sas se NG 5,672 16 4,983 20 14 405 15 
ee UCM t ats Ne 2 GAC Se etatesia Yaw alsin we Boa tiie 4,046 56 3,372 50 9 449 61 
TSS os oc, A LI ee RI ES a an 4,159 37 2,410 94 7 594 19 
DY PULIAIE SPEEA: 2 Slat, olelsin cote oeaaeee welee «rks 2,839 99 2,287 89 405 71 
PILLAI ASNMCB EEE Go 5h Gtcbed Poot. ce «owe eds + 4,317 73 2,261 64 | 7 | 616 81 
BIUPACU LOY: nar Mund se oi fy sales se eoen eae oe 6,285 93 4,549 99 11 571 45 
PAPO so cacti eee oak tte» AES SS 2,574 98 2,075 00 6 429 16 
RTE S COLRIL oars ho a Meee ay Ana AG Se aiere tis 1,778 70 1,100 00 3 592 92 
UE RULY is ici’ 3's sleeve Meee aes oe ee Le 835 65 | 750 00 2 417 82 
EVN BROS MTB Sch. x eds he eee as eet 723 00 720 00 2 361 50 
MOLONCIOM ET. fo. ules.) « kuna ie eS | 3,866 54 953 61 3 1,288 85 


The average cost per teacher was $505.65. Glencoe, West Williams, and Caradoc 
are much above this, but Glencoe added to its school accommodation two new rooms 
handsomely furnished, and also improved the outside building. In Oaradoc, school sec- 
sion No. 15 (Mt. Brydges) built a very fine school house on a new site at a cost of about 
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$4,500 ; No. 16, West Williams, enlarged its boundaries by the addition of No. 11, and 
treated its pupils toa beautiful site and elegant building. The Board of trustees of 
Wardsville is a union one, and the expenses connected with the public school rooms for 
fuel, repairs, etc., are always charged to the expenditure for High School purposes, hence: 
the low average there. The other averages require no explanations as they represent the 
ordinary current expenditure for salaries, fuel, repairs, etc. 

The average cost of educating each pupil in the Public Schools of West Middlesex. 
for 1889 was $8.35 ; for 1888, $8.06 ; this shows a slight increase caused by the increased 
school accommodation provided, already referred to, Surely every ratepayer must feel 
that this is a small expenditure for the benefits conferred on the community by the Public 
Schools. The future of our country is largely dependent on the character of the work 
done in our Public Schools. 

The total balance on hand at the beginning of the present year in the rural sections 
and incorporated villages was $8,387.95, or an average of about $88 per school. In 
many schools the amount on hand is barely adequate to meet the necessary expenses for 
keeping the school in operation, so that only the grants are available for the payment of 
the teacher’s salary. The regulation requiring trustees to make. provision for the quar- 
terly payment of the teachers is practically ignored, very few of the teachers receive 
more than the grants till the end of the year. Occasionally trustees borrow $100 or more 
on their promissory note at midsummer and supplement the grant with this. The present 
system of payment is a great hardship to many teachers, especially married men and be- 
ginners. The small amount of cash on hand in many school sections frequently prevents. 
trustees from keeping the buildings, etc., in proper repair. 


Qualifications and Salaries of Teachers. 


The number of teachers employed in 1889 in West Middlesex, including the towns: 
of Strathroy and Parkhill, was 123: 67 males and 56 females. Ofthese 5 held first-class 
Provincial certificates ; 53 second-class ; 64 third-class certificates ; and 1 a kindergarten 
certificate. Of the third-class teachers many held second-class non-professional certifi- 
cates, so that their literary qualifications were much higher than this report shows. 
With our increased High School facilities has not the time arrived when all the schools 
in West Middlesex should be taught by teachers holding at least second-class non-profes- 
sional certificates? It is rather surprising that a community possessing the wealth and 
intelligence that West Middlesex does, should be content with having children taught by 
teachers, a majority of whom hold but third-class certificates. 

I here give a comparative view of the average salaries in the different townships and’. 
villages ; the villages are included in the townships to which they naturally belong : 
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car FS Teachers. Teachers, paid. 
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The average male teacher’s salary was $405.17 ; female teacher’s salary, $310.93. 
The averages for last year were, respectively, $419.95, and $317.34. Both show a 
decrease. The highest salary paid to a male teacher in the towns was $850, in the vil- 
lages $550, in the rural sections $520; to a female teacher in the towns $400, in the 
villages $250, in the rural sections $470. 


The supply of teachers in the inspectorate is only slightly in excess of the demand. The 
impression is that it is very much in excess. This has had a tendency to decrease the salaries 
as well as to drive out of the county or profession the more experienced ones, who rather 
than take a lower salary, leave the county or abandon teaching for something more 
lucrative or permanent. As a natural result,the schools are too often placed in the hands 
of youthful teachers, who, though in many cases faithful and exceedingly anxious to suc- 
ceed, cannot possibly do the work as well as if experienced. Good, solid teaching is the 
product of a mature mind that has carefully studied how and by what means the human 
intellect is best developed and trained, and hence the experienced teacher should do 
better work than the beginner, all other things being the same. Several of the West 
Middlesex high-certificated teachers have secured good positions in the Toronto schools 
and elsewhere—an evidence of the high esteem in which Middlesex teachers are held by 
outsiders. This has tended to reduce the overplus of teachers that existed in the division 
for some time. Have their positions been filled by men and women equally efficient ? 
My limited experience as an Inspector precludes me from venturing an opinion. 


Attendance. 


The report to the Minister shows 6,293 pupils enrolled in the rural and village 
schools : 3,397 boys and 2,896 girls. In the towns 1,087 (the kindergarten pupils are 
omitted), 557 boys and 530 girls. The number enrolled in 1888 in the rural and 
village schools was 6,428: 3,472 boys and 2,956 girls; a decrease in 1889 of 135: 75 
boys and 60 girls. 


The attendance in the different municipalities was as follows : 


—— Total enrolled. aes a Percentage. 
TSSOVEIIBNCUE 5 ZONES se RAE TOI fy ALINE el eee nO A AN 694 387 56 
SEERA Cette io pellet Nahe lores Rights oh aop eg Shak 9 ALG w Bhd es Slew lane 978 495 50 
PENCALVC ace ty ROR otk Oia ek Siateals apace wt ats wade eoateie sae tee en: 618 311 50 
REO iy seit PE acter, aL rede soph ok UNink peetear 685 382 bed 008 
VECUIINVIBY': 50» o- Someries ss 6 o LENE OPK RS Cie? SpE 1,012 519 | 51 
NL Ca ourstons Jake aienme tne ties lec cd bare Aden vivre tore eas were 466 232 50 
UL Greer Eee Yo fanaa Sabena Pe MRP aa aroha ON eh WHC eroic Ds TE ele alc We 1,039 528 51 
VMSA aeeRNGA SU aot!) 2 shera’s sata eR hae Se oe See ts Vee oes ee oh 417 229 55 
VN TELUS AST Oo sci yo focchea eet) AEA ooo othe Lieto wie tic aiehehe 384 201 52 
APACE apes N ALA tche! oh Gainids Walk Mba Maioimie Gite ae ata © ewreeca's ivr dhe 335 | 214 64 
PLAGULO Vee eeeMS oo ee CAL Seat een ees seein 752 | ATT 63 
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Lobo leads among the rural municipalities with a percentage of 55, then follow 
Adelaide and East Williams with 56 and 55 respectively. The lowest percentages were 
made by Caradoc, Ekfrid and Mosa, 50 each. Of the towns, Parkhill stands first with 
a percentage of 64, a position that its citizens have just cause to be proud of. The 
average percentage of attendance in the townships and villages was 52.2: in 1888, 51.9. 
This is a pleasing feature, as it shows a gain in the right direction. 


Another view of the attendance is the following :—569 attended less than 20 days ; 
930, between 20 and 50 days; 1,404, between 51 and 100 days ; 1,606, between 10] and 
150 days ; 2,483, between 151 and 200 days ; 388, over 200 days. Thirteen between the 
ages of 7 and 13 are reported as not having attended at all; and 1,174, between the ages 
of 7 and 13 are also reported as having attended less than 100 days as required by the: 
school law. This number is much too large, as I found pupils reported from a school in 
Metcalfe as having attended less than 100 days also reported from a school in Lobo. 
These pupils were counted twice, when perhaps they should not have been reported in 
this list at all, as the time attended in both schools might be more than 100 days. The 
family had removed from Metcalfe to Lobo during the year. No doubt this occurred in 
other places in the division. So many families moving to Manitoba and other places in 
the spring of the year also increase the number, as the children having attended here 
only in the winter months are sure to be reported in this list, no account being taken of 
the time they may attend in their new homes during the remainder of the year. Still, 
after making due allowance for all these cases, there can be no doubt but that a large 
number of pupils between these ages do not secure the full benefit of our excellent school 
system, through their own indifference and their parents’ culpable negligence. 


Classification of Pupils. 


The pupils in the different schools and departments that I examined during the 
present year are well classified. I rarely found pupils doing work that was too advanced 
for them. This is one of the many beneficial results of the excellent system of promotion, 
examination organized by the late lamented Inspector Mr. Carson. 


According to the report to the Education Department there were 1,625 in the First 
Reader, part I. ; 1,576 in the First Reader, part II. ; 1,237 in the Second Reader ; 1,447 
in the Third Reader ; 1,275 in the Fourth Reader ; and 220 inthe Fifth Reader. There 
were 7,260 in writing; in arithmetic 7,214; in drawing 6,410; in music 3,638 ; in 
grammar and composition 3,579 ; in history 2,508 ; in temperance and hygiene 3,599 ; 
in drill and calisthenics 5,094; in bookkeeping 156; in algebra 221; in geometry 137 5 
in botany 69 ; in physics 41; and in agriculture 171. 

The character of the teaching is generally good, particularly in arithmetic and 
literature. The reading and drawing, and I may add the history, are not as well taught 
as I would desire. I infer this from my observations during inspection,and also from the 
work done by candidates in these subjects at the entrance examinations. Considerable 
attention is being given to music and temperance and hygiene. Many teachers devote 
part of Friday afternoons to these subjects, temperance and hygiene being taught by 
familiar talks with the pupils. The large number of pupils studying fifth form work 
shows the absolute necessity of trustees employing second-class teachers in many of our 
schools, as the average third-class teacher is not, according to competent judges, qualified 
to teach fifth class work. 


School Houses and Sites.. 


There were 101 school houses in the inspectorate, including Strathroy and Parkhill : 
49 brick and 52 frame ; all freehold except one. The estimated value of school buildings 
and sites is $102,223; of the furniture and equipments, $13,661. Two schools were 
closed during the year: No. 12, Adelaide, and No. 11, West Williams. 
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Many of the school houses are kept in excellent condition, but several are not kept 
in proper repair, and a few are sadly neglected in this respect. There are but few wood- 
sheds. The water closets in too many instances are not kept as clean as desirable. 
Several are positively filthy. Many of the boys appear to think that the floor and seat 
of the water closet, instead of the pit, are for the excreta and use them accordingly. A 
few have suitable drawers and brick vaults which are regularly cleaned, others have only 
pits from which tbe. excreta is occasionally removed. There does not appear to be any 
attempt in the large majority of cases made to disinfect or deodorize the water closets 
at all, although there is in almost every school yard abundunce of wood ashes that would 
serve the purpose admirably. On the whole, their state is very unsatisfactory. I have 
had to report against a very large number of them, especially those used by the boys. 


New school houses were built during the year in school section No. 15, Caradoc 
(Mt. Brydges), and in No. 16, West Williams ; also the good people of Glencoe with 
commendable enterprise added two elegant rooms to their school building, making it the 
best village school house in the inspectorate. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Scripture Readings were used in 71 schools, the Bible in 39; 108 were opened 
or closed with prayer ; and religious instructions according to regulation 206, were im- 
parted by a clergyman in 4 schools. 


Public examinations were held in only 19 schools. These should be held at least 
once a year in every schooi. I know of no more potent agent than a public examination 
for awakening an interest in education among the people of a school section. A good 
teacher need not be afraid of showing his work. 


The usual promotion examinations were held in July and December, the expenses 
of which are so generously provided for by your honorable body. ‘The results are given 
in the promotion sheet. In calculating the average attendance for the different schools, 
the total aggregate for the year is divided by 219, the number of teaching days in the 
year. This I considered the fairer way, as the number of promotions are given for 
the year 


Examinations for entrance to High Schools and Collegiate Institutes were held in 
July and December at Parkhill, Strathroy, Glencoe and Wardsville. Some of the pupils 
prepared in this inspectorate wrote at other centres, but the following statement will 
give you a fair idea of the work done in this department of instruction by the schools 
during the year :— 


JULY EXAMINATION. DECEMBER EXAMINATION. 
reer! | . 

No. l No. No. No. 

who wrote. | who passed. who wrote. | who passed. 
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Total number who wrote at the four centres, 518; total who passed, 249. The 
large number of failures at these examinations proves unmistakably that many candi- 
dates present themselves for examination before they are prepared. It also shows, I 
fear, that there is a good deal of careless, aimless teaching done in our schools. It 
would be well for parents and teachers to make an effort to prevent pupils from coming 
up for examination till they have a reasonable chance of passing. There seems to be an 
unreasonable hurry on the part of boys and girls to get away from our Public Schools. 
Let me here warn them, as a person having had a long experience in High School work, 
that it is a serious mistake to enter a High School before being thoroughly prepared. 
Nothing counts in the High School “race” like a thorough Public School preparation. 
The foundation of a good education is best laid in the public school. 


The Strathroy Model School, under the able and efficient management of Principal 
Dunsmore and his thoroughly competent staff of assistants, still continues to do excellent 
work. Last year it was attended by 28 students ; 23 of these obtained third-class pro- 
fessional certificates. An extra teacher was provided during the term, thus allowing the 
Principal to devote his whole time to the professional work and supervision of the 
students. Instruction in music, drill and calisthenics was given by two specialists in 
these subjects during the session. A fee of $5 was charged each student. 


The Strathroy Public School Board, with its characteristic progressiveness, estab- 
lished a kindergarten department during the year in connection with the Model School. 
While in attendance the teachers in training paid several visits to the kindergarten room, 
and thus had an opportunity of becoming acquainted, in a measure, with the excellent 
methods pursued there in the management of primary pupils. I noticed with pleasure 
that many of the teachers who received their professional training recently have intro- 
duced modified kindergarten exercises and songs into their schools with very gratifying 
results. 


Arbor Day was very generally observed by the schools, and from my limited obser- 
vations this year, I judge was productive of much good. On this day the school yard 
was tidied up, chips, sticks, etc., being removed, trees planted, fences repaired, flower 
beds made, and what is of paramount importance in many rural schools, the floor 
scrubbed and the woodwork thoroughly cleaned. Last year 539 trees were planted ; a 
decrease of 74 from the previous year. Caradoc was first with 172, and West Williams 
last with only 3. A large number of the trees died during the severe drought last sum- 
mer. It would be better to plant fewer trees and take better care of them. In many 
sections owing to the difficulty of getting soft maples and other suitable shade trees, 
trustees should employ a professional tree planter to do the work. 


In conclusion, permit me to say, that during my first visit I have endeavored to 
examine the schools faithfully, and report their state honestly and candidly. Where I 
thought advice to the teacher was necessary I have always given it in a kindly manner, 
and where I felt a word of encouragement would do good it has not been withheld. 
During my short term in office a few difficulties presented themselves, but it is gratify- 
ing to be able to report that they have been settled in such a way as to produce but 
little friction and give general satisfaction to all parties concerned. The trustees and 
others that have had occasion to consult me I have found not only reasonable but willing 
to be guided by advice and ready to follow the School Law and Regulations to the very 
letter. | 
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County OF PEEL. 
Extract from Report of Allan Embury, Esq., Inspector. 


All the schools were inspected twice during the year according to the regulations of the 
Department. In many of the schools there was a marked improvement on the occasion 
of my second visit of inspection. The system of Uniform Promotion Examinations car- 
ried out in this county seems to give very satisfactory results ; but a too rigid adher- 
ence to the result of the written examination as the determining factor in the pupils’ 
right to be promoted has to be guarded against. The great defect in all such exclusive, and 
[may say, arbitrary tests, is that they invariably lead to narrowness of view and dogmatism 
in method on the part of the teacher. I have, however, found many teachers keenly alive 
to the responsibile character of their work, and zealous in their efforts to improve the 
present modes of instruction; but as the greater number of teachers now engaged in the 
work have no intention of making teaching their permanent vocation in life, they do 
not study the fundamental principles of the science and art of education sufficiently to 
give them either intellectual insight into the nature of their work or a proper rationale of 
method. 


The Model School at Brampton had an attendance of eight pupils, all cf whom were 
granted certificates. Five of these obtained schools in the County of Peel. There being 
fifty-one Third Class teachers in the county, it will be seen that by far the greater num- 
ber of these came from other Model Schools, and in consequence the Inspector has little 
or no knowledge of the professional standing and training of the majority of the teachers 
in his jurisdiction. This state of things should not be suffered longer to exist. The 
only remedy is to limit Third Class Certificates to the counties where granted. 


Thirty-four schools changed teachers at the close of the year. Where such whole- 
sale changing goes on from year to year the work of the schools must necessarily deteri- 
orate, and many schools in the County of Peel display in their morale and general 
crudeness of equipment and management, the evidence of general deterioration through 
lack of system and permanence of method. Another result of lack of permanence in 
the system and methods of the school is seen in the irregular attendance herein noted. 
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Many attribute irregularity of attendance to the apathy of parents and guardians ; 
but it must ever be remembered that all institutions having for their racson d'etre public 
utility must carry with them the stamp and character which entitle them to popular sup- 
port, and that these are set forth in the work pertaining to such institutions from day to 
day. 

Most of the school buildings in the county are in good condition, although in the 
older settled localities where school sections were first formed, some school-houses are 
going to decay, and will have to be replaced at no distant day. Two new buildings are 
required in Albion, one in Caledon, three in Chinguacousy and two in Toronto township. 
Most of the school buildings evidently were constructed without reference to conveni- 
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2 
ences for heating and ventilation, properly so-called. Too little attention is paid to the 
condition of the school premises in very many sections ; but this defect is not attribut- 
able solely to neglect of trustees. Many teachers take very little interest in improving 
the surroundings of their schools, and seem to think that their duties are commensurate 
only with the four walls of the school-house. 

Many schools during the past year added materially to their equipment, but much 
remains to be done. ‘The trustees in many instances seem to have fixed upon a maximum 
sum for yearly expenditure, and to have impressed this fact upon the minds of the 
teachers, as I have found Second Class teachers rece®wing good salaries in wealthy sec- 
tions who deprecate my intention to request the trustees to furnish the proper appliances 
and apparatus on the ground that the trustees will indemnify themselves for such outlay 
by engaging a Third Class teacher at a lower salary. | 

I am, however, much gratified at many signs of progress that disclose themselves as 
I make closer acquaintance with the teachers, trustees and parents gererally. and I hope 
that next year I shall be able to point to some more material and tangible results than. 
those embodied in the statistical report of 1889. 


Unitep CountTigs oF Prescort AND RUSSELL. 
Special Report on French Schools, by Donald McDiarmid, Esq., M.D. 


The total number of French Public Schools in the Counties of Prescott and Russell» 
including departments in charge of teachers, is 59 of which 51 were in operation at time 
of visit. Two schools and one department were temporarily closed, and five notopened dur- 
ing the last half of the year, owing to the inability of the trustees to secure teachers. 

There were in the schools visited, 3,006 enrolled pupils, of whom 1,461, or about 
481 per cent., were in attendance. The number of English speaking pupils’ names 
entered on the school registers was 178 or nearly 6 per cent., and of French children not 
learning English 133, or nearly 45 per cent.; the majority of the latter consisted of 
young pupils who recently attended school for the first time. 

The teachers in charge (not including the 4 English) may be classed, as to their 
knowledge of English, as follows, viz. :—Good, 20; fair, 14 ; middling, 7; inferior, 6. 

Taking into consideration the fact that many of the French Public Schools have 
only been established within :the past twenty years, and that no special attention had 
been paid to the teaching of English in them till 1885—in addition to the difficulty of 
securing the services of teachers qualified to give instruction in both English and French, 
it is gratifying to be able to report that, as far as the teaching of English is concerned, 
as good progress has been made as could reasonably be expected. It is to be remembered 
that little or no English is spoken in the homes from which the pupils come, and that 
very few of them, before attending school, were acquainted with any language but their 
mother tongue. They, however, appear to have the faculty of easily learning English, 
which few English speaking children seem to possess of acquiring French. 

Formerly the principal methods of teaching English in these schools consisted chiefly 
of reading, spelling and rendering into French the lessons of the Ontario Readers. For 
practical purposes such exercises were of little benefit to the pupils. Now, in addition 
to the time devoted to English reading and translation, a portion is set apart for oral 
instruction in that language to classes or to the entire school. Generally these conver- 
sations are confined to the primary class pupils, while in schools where both the Mont- 
petit and Ontario reading books have not been replaced by the Bilingual Series, the 
remaining French classes use the Ontario Readers (principally the Primers and Second 
Reader). 

From the appended detailed reports it will be seen that the Bilingual Readers are 
now used in some classes in more than one half of the schools. In sixteen they are the: 
only books from which the pupils are taught reading. 
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Not a few of the classes read and translated the English lessons very creditably, but: 
were unable to give in that language required simple explanations. In schools in which 
special attention had been paid to colloquial and blackboard exercises, the pupils under- 
stood and readily answered questions in English. Satisfactory results in the acquirement 
of English may be expected of the pupils now entering school and proceeding regularly 
in the study of the Bilingual Readers, from the lowest to the highest book of the series. 
They will have the opportunity of becoming acquainted with many English words and 
their combination into phrases and sentences. The limited English vocabulary possessed 
by many of the pupils in the advanced French classes is, in a great measure, due to their 
not having been tanghs both languages continuously. | 

Notwithstanding the many disadvantages under which they labor, the teachers are 
doing very fair work. As many of them have not had the instruction equal to that. 
given in good schools, it is necessary, in addition to the professional training, to make 
good this want in the recently established Model School at Plantagenet, which I visited, 
and have to express my satisfaction at the manner in which Mr. Cheney, the head master, 
is discharging his duties. The teachers in charge of schools visited by me, who attended 
the first session of this school, were successfully putting into practice the approved 
methods of teaching learned whilst students at this institution. 

When the supply of teachers in the above counties is equal to the demand, the 
sessions should be lengthened and the standing in the different branches raised till at 
least equal to that required for Third Class Certificates. 

With one or two exceptions the teachers could express themselves readily in Eng- 
lish, and were able to impart elementary instruction in that language. Some of those 
whose knowledge of English was slight, were placed in charge of schools because others 
better qualified could not be secured. 

In schools in which the pupils understood English, all communications between 
teacher and pupils, in regard to matters of discipline and the management of the schools, 
were in English. Jn the majority, however, owing to the pupil’s lack of knowledge of 
English, French is used in some cases. 

The Inspector has directed the attention of the teachers to the observance of the 
regulation of the Education Department respecting this matter. 


Religious Instruction. 


At the suggestion of Inspector Dufort one-half hour (3.30 p.m.—4 p.m.) is reserved 
for religious instruction. The trustees of many of the schools passed resolutions to the 
effect that the usual school work should cease at 3.30 p.m., and the last half-hour should 

‘be taken up with the exercises referred to, The tew variations from this generally fol- 
lowed custom, are indicated in the annexed table. 

In conclusion I have to say that :— 

1. With the employment of teachers trained in the Plantagenet (French) Model 
School, and the use of the Bilingual Readers, the principal causes which retarded the 
satisfactory progress of the French Public Schools will, in a few years, be removed. 

9. Laudable as well as successful efforts are being made in teaching the English lan 
guage in all the schools, one or two excepted. Some English is, however, taught in the 
latter schools. The want of suitable teachers is the cause of the backwardness of the 
instruction given in them in this language. 

3. Inspector Dufort is using his power and influence in having the regulations of 
the Department enforced. 

The information given in the full report on French schools, submitted by the Com- 
missioners appointed in 1889, makes it-unnecessary to add more to this one. 

My thanks are due to Inspector Dufort for his courtesy and the assistance rendered 
me in carrying on the work with which I was intrusted, 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


_ AtHoL, November, 1890. 
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AND RUSSELL.— Continued. 
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Time given to Religious 
Instruction. 


| 
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+ Our. 2. 


4, hour.. 


pe 
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4 hour.. 


4 hour....! 


( 4, hour | 


after 
school 
hours. 


1omine.. 


*hour,.-; 


the Plantagenet 
| (French) Model School. 


| Did the Teacher attend 


| 


REMARKS. 


Primary Class—Reading and translation of lesson, middling. No Part IT. or Class 
II. pupils present. Class III. contained only two English speaking pupils who 
knew scarcely anything of the subjects of study. 

School not in operation the second half of the year, due to inability of 
trustzes to secure a teacher. Statistics obtained from Inspector Dufort. 


_| Part I. Class—-Able to give names of things and form short sentences in English. Part 


II. Class—Reading, fair, but knowledge of English, small. Remaining Classes— 
Reading, fair, but English vocabulary very limited. Standing of school, middling. 

Senior Department—Pupils in Part IT. and Class II. read and give required explan- 
ations (in English) readily. Progress good. Members of Class ITI. were able 
to answer’ without hesitation, in the same language, questions in all the 
ecg Standing of the school, good. The junior division was closed on day 
of visit. 


Part I. Class—Reading of lesson and statements in English, good, easily translated 


lesson into French, and sentences in latter tongue, rendered without much diffi- 
culty into English. Part II. reading and translation fair. Second reading class, 
knowledge of English small, can read it, but not well, School backward. 

Found on day of visit, this school closed owing to illness of teacher. Inspector 
Dufort furnished the information given. 

Part I. Class—Reading in English very poor, acquaintance with it, slight. Class I1.— 
Read lesson badly and apparently without understanding anything about it. 
Class I1J.—Read and understood lesson pretty well, had very little difficulty 
with the translation. Bilingual readers recently introduced. The few pupils 
not learning English are very young and only lately began attending school. 


Part I.“ (Bilingual) Class read and translated very creditably; knew the 


English names of many common objects and were able to form a few short 
sentences in this language, but the knowledge of it, possessed by the majority 
of pupils in attendance, was very meagre. 


Inspector Dufort furnished the information given, as the school was closed the 
second half year. English was taught to all the pupils. 


| Pupils could give in English the names of a few common objects, but found great 


difficulty in forming or anderstanding a simple statement in that language. 
Those present in Classes II., III. and 1V., reading in the Montpetit Series, were 
using Parts I. and II. of the Ontario Readers. Class I. was taught by colloquial 
and blackboard exercises. Reading and translation, poor. 


Pupils did not read English well and were unable to give the substance of the 


lessons in either English or French. They did not appear to understand 
simple questions, asked in English. School backward. 


Bilingual readers recently introduced. Fair progress made, but knowledge of 
English not great. Pupils older than usually seen in attendance. They lack 
the training which would have been received, had they been at their entry into 
school provided with and studied these reading books, in their regular order. 


The ‘ Bilingual ” books Lave replaced the Montpetit readers. Part I. (Bilingual), 
children very young, making satisfactory progress. Part II., redding and 
translation good, can give in both languages, required explanations on lesson, 
Class II. and III. middling. Those using Ontario Readers, very backward. 

Primary Class readily read and translated lesson, but knew very little English. 
Class II., read in English poorly and understood but little of what they read. 
Teacher only in charge of the school for a month; can give, and promises to 
impart instruction in both languages to all the pupils. 

English taught to the juniors by the conversational method, results not very satis- 
factory. The advanced classes (French) using the Bilingual Part I. did pretty 
well. Part Il. and Class II. (Ontario Readers), very backward. Standing of 
Class III., middling. 
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AND RUSSELL.—Continued. 


Time given to Religious 


4 hour.... 


1 hour... 


ehoutle.. 


instruction. 


% HOUT. . 3: 


# hours ia 


4 hour 


3, hour 


x our... 


45 min.... 


REMARKS, 


Did the Teacher attend 
the Plantagenet 
(French) Model School. 


— | Ce oO eee eS 


IN OF. «).:. (| Primary Division—Colloquial exercises and reading (Tablets, Part I. Ontario 
Readers)—knowledge of branches of study very elementary, could make state- 
ments and answer questions (in English) but not readily. Senior Division— 
Class Il. (French) using Part II. (Ontario Readers) read very well, but found 
difficulty in showing (in English) that they understood what they read. Class 
III., reading and translation, very good—knowledge of other subjects, fair. 


ae AS 


BRING See eos The recent formation of a Separate School in the Section hasreduced the number 


of departments to one. Fair progress in the study of English, is well marked 
in all the classes. 


INOS pecaeoes School till recently in charge of two teachers—Classes. Part I. knew very little 


English. Part II. read and translated pretty well. Second and third classes 
did exceedingly well. 


.| Yes.......| Miss Guindon who taught this school the first half of the year devoted a longer time 


to the teaching of English than is given by the present teacher who did not appear 
to understand simple questions asked in it. Pupils knowledge of English very | 
slight. 


WOR, hcrax Junior pupils (without books) understood and obeyed commands given in English— 


gave (in this language) names of common objects and formed short statements 
about them. Part [., Class read and translated lesson without much difficulty. 
Part II. and Class in second reader acquitted themselves creditably. Class ITI., 
reading and translation, fair— questions on various subjects answered in English. 


BRN oge hie Pupils present were of a more advanced age than generally found in the schools. 


Primary Classes were taught English colloquially, and making good progress. 
Parts I. and IT. Classes (Ontario Readers) composed of pupils inadvanced French 
books, had not avery extensive knowledge of English, but appeared to be 
making very creditable attempts to acquire it. Class ITI., (two pupils) readily 
read and explained the English lesson. 
DOA ae Present teacher who was for some time absent from the Province was recently placed 
in charge of the school, because a legally qualified one could not be engaged. Her 
predecessor Miss Joly taught English to all the pupils. Part I. Class (average 
age about 12) read and translated very well—promptly solved simple prob- 
lems in arithmetic and gave the solutions in English. 
No. .....| English teacher—Part I. (Bilingual), Class had a fair knowledge of English— 
answered questions and obeyed commands given in it. Part II. and Class II.— 
Reading and giving explanations fair, learning English, slowly. Class III.— 
Read very well and passed a fair examination (in English) in subjects of study. 
Yes....,..} Teacher only recently appointed. Seven pupils have Part I. Ontario Readers 
: English is taught to al’, colloquially, but methods are neither systematic 
nor very successful. Knowledge of English, slight. 
LU ae Bilingual readers introduced after the summer vacation. Classes in Parts I. and II. 
knew very little English. Only one pupil was presentineach of the second 
and third classes. Knowing but afew English words, they should for the 
acquirement of that language have been placed with the primary class. Pro- 
gress will be better since the new readers are now used. 


boca  OSte.peme | Part I, Class—Juniors named objects, formed short statements, understood and 


answered simple questions (all in English). Seniors read and translated short 
sentences without much difficulty. Classes in Part II. and second reader— 
reading and translation, very good—with a little assistance, able to give 
required English explanations. 

ty Coes Mea ks Primary Class—Knew the English names of a few common things, but not able to 
form statements—could read and give translations of sentences written on the 
blackboard—knowledge of this language, not great. Part II., second and 
third classes—Read well, but had a little difficulty in answering in English 
questions on the subjects which they were learning. 

i po eee The public school is very much weakened by the recent formation of a Separate 
School in the Section. Class in Part I, read with ease and understood the 
English lesson, Part II., reading and translation, middling. Class II., read 
in English with a slight accent and had very little difficulty in giving required 
explanations in that language on lesson and in other subjects. There were no 
pupils in Classes III. and IV. present. 
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REMARKS. 


.| Part L., Juniors—Blackboard exercises—taught by phonic method. Good results 
may be expected from system of teaching employed. Senjors with (Bilingual) 
books, acquiring a knowledge of their studies, which is not great. Part ia 
Class read indifferently in English, but understood and answered questions 
asked in that language. Second and third classes did very wellin their read- 
ing and in other subjects—had a fair practical knowledge of English. 


This was till this year classed asan English School, but the English speaking rate- 
payers have established a Protestant Separate School in the Section. Part di 
Class showed a limited acquaintance with English. Part II., reading and 


(Bilingual) reader, and (with one exception) read in English very well indeed, 
besides possessing a fair knowledge of the other studies of the class. 


{ 
iT 
| 
2 translation, only middling. The remaining pupils were reading in the third 
| b) > ete 
NG 


__| All commands given by teacher arein English. Primary classes are making good 
progress in learning English. Second and third classes—reading fair, and 
| correct answers in English promptly given. Standing of the classes, good. 

_| Primary Class—Readily gave the names of objects in English, but were unable ta 

| form many statements init—a few able toobey commands given in English. 

Part IT. and classes in Second and Third Readers, read well and had but little 

trouble in giving the required explanations in English. 

..| At visit, found that this school had not yet been opened since the summer vacation. 
The information given, is from Inspector Dufort’s report of his first half-vearly 
inspection. 

Part I. Class—Colloquial (in addition to use of blackboard) exercises consisting of 
sentences (Hnglish) and solving of problems in addition. This and remaining 
classes did remarkably well. Progress in the study of English will be better 
when the Bilingual readers replace those now in use. 

..| As the trustees were unable to secure a qualified teacher they employed one without a 

certificateof qualification to keep the school in operation. The want of acom- 

petent teacher is the principal cause of the unsatisfactory manner in which 

English is taught. 

.| Primary Class—Knowledge of English, slight-—could give names of a few things 
but unable to form simple sentences in English. Part II., Class read well, 
understood questions and obeyed commands given in English. Classes IT. and 
III. read the English lessons intelligently and showed by their answers in that. 
language that they had a fair knowledge of it. The only pupil in Class IV. wag 
not present. 

With the exception of three hours a week in the senior and one hour daily in the 
primary department, assigned to French, the remaining time is spent in 


teaching in English. The school is in every respect equal to an average English 
Public School. 


ee ee 


..| Information taken from Inspector Dufort’s report of first half-yearly inspection, as 

school is temporarily closed. 

This school is in the Village of Plantagenet and bas in connection with it the 
recently established Model School for the training of teachers intended to take 
charge of the French Schools. There are three departments in the school, two 
French and one English. In the latter all the classes are taught by an 
experienced male teacher. The Bilingual readers have replaced the other 
readers in the two French divisions. Progress satisfactory. 


..; Pupils very young. Part II., Class read and translated readily and were able to 
answer correctly questions asked in English. The other classes did not show 
much knowledge of the subjects of study. 

Pupils in the senior class are making good progress in the atudy of English. Those 
in both departments showed that a good deal of attention is paid to the teach- 
ing of this language, although for practical purposes many of them have but an 
imperfect acquaintance with it. 


..| Bilingual readers recently introduced. Good progress in the acquirement of English 
evident, 
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The schools in the following sections were not in operation, during the second half-year, viz. 
Numbers 4 Alfred, 10 Caledonia, 17 East Hawkesbury, 4 and 5 North Plantagenet, and 11 South 


Plantagenet. ‘ 
Those temporar 
Plantagenet. 


ly closed, owing to illness of teachers, were numbers 14 Alfred and 13 North 
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b Our .3, f ING eae ais » Found at visit, school closed owing to illness of teacher. Information given is from 
Inspector Dufort’s second half-yearly report. 

PAO as oth NO sg, o nis ns School temporarily closed. English, according to Inspector Dufort who furnished 
the information, was very poorly taught during the first six months, owing to 
the teacher’s’ slight knowledge of it. 

PO OUE ty. NNO. a 'ste/es Reading (English) and translation not good. Pupils’ knowledge of English, is not 
very extensive. 

Pour es) INO. crs» >: Parts I! and II., Classes read and translated well— knowledge of English not great. 


Class II. read well, but backward. One English speaking pupil in each, formed 
Classes III. and IV. They read well, but were very deficient in the other sub- 
jects—especially so in arithmetic, being still confined to the simple ‘“‘ rules,” 
. did not even seem to have been well grounded in the multiplication table. 

25min.... I Pupils solved easy problems in arithmetic (mentally) and gave the solutions in 
English. Reading, translation and English explanations good. Children 
young and not far advanced in their studies, but are making successful efforts 

to master the English language. 


4 hour... |No......-| School temporarily closed. Trustees unable to secure 2 teacher. Above information 
received from Inspector Dufort. 
#hour:.. 4, No....... Primary class exercises in English, consisted of conversations about objects, count- 


ing, etc. The pupils of the remaining French classes, read chiefly in Parts I. 
and IT. Ontario readers. The reading and translation were fair, but the know- 
ledge of English very slight. 

khour....| Yes....... Part I. (Bilingual),class able to give names of a few things and form short sentences 
in English—progress, fair. Part I. Class (Ontario readers) read and trans- 
lated lesson very creditably, but practical knowledge of Kaglish, limited—same 

: applies to Class III. (Bilingual). 

BYONIAN Nersve|) IN Ot rie »,5.0' Part I. Class—Pupils very young, read and translated English sentences placed on 
the blackboard, and were able to count and add simple numbers and give 
results in English. In the remaining classes English reading was fair, but 
members of the classes understood very little of what they read. 

hour... | No. .. .. Bilingual readers introduced this year. First Class—progress very satisfactory. 
Classes IL. and ILI. not having proceeded regularly from Part I. (Bilingual) and 
acquainted previously with French only, possess a very limited English 
vocabulary. 

BOUL As ENOL ( Junior Department—Primary Class —Pupils gave (in English) the names of things, 

| but did not appear to have been trained to make statements in that language. 
Part IT., lass (Bilingual) read well and with some help able to give (in English) 

4 required explanations. Senior Department —Classes reading in the second and 
third books (no fourth class pupils present)—reading and translation, good — 
| questions on lessons and other subjects of study answered in English. Stand- 
ing of school in principal branches, not high. The English speaking pupils 

PLour .... | ¥ OSs tes ou attend the Protestant Separate School. 


eee ee ee ea eas 


Separate Schools have replaced the Public Schools in Numbers 6, 8, 11 and 12 Alfred, 2 and 7 
Longueuil, in addition to those formed in the Villages of Hawkesbury and Rockland. Two have also 
been established in Numbers 6 Clarence and 11 Cumberland, leaving two weak (i#rench) Public Schools. 

The English speaking residents of Union School Section number 6 Cumberland and 3 Clarence have 
withdrawn from the Public School and have now a Protestant Separate School in the section. 
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County oF SimcozE East And MuskoKa. 
Extract from Report of Isaac Day, Esq., Inspector. 


I may say that viewed either from the improved condition of the children or from 
the amourt of money and time expended on the buildings and yards, the past year was 
one of great progress. 

Three new school-houses were built, and the one in Gravenhurst was finished and 
opened. The trustees of Waubaushene built a very fine two-storied edifice. In it are 
all the latest appliances and improvements. The building at Gravenhurst is, I think, the 
best ventilated, the most commodious, the most convenient, and includes more of the 
other properties of a really first-class school than any other either in Simcoe or Muskoka. 


In several of the schools of Muskoka the long seats, with their straight and uncom- 
for table backs and the uncouth desks, gave place to seats and desks of the most modern 
con struction. Soon, I think, we shall be able to say that the old desks were once in the 
schools. 

It will be noticed that not many trees were planted on Arbor Day. This will not 
be surprising when it is considered that in some places the school-house is planted right 
in the middle of the forest primeval where no artificialities are needed. In other places 
it is founded on the solid rock where no trees can be planted, and indeed where trees 
would not add to the beauty of the rugged and majestic scenes. In other places the 
buildings have been but lately erected, and the people feel that they must proceed by 
degrees, However, I believe that the average traveller would enjoy the sight of the 
rural school grounds of Muskoka nearly in their natural state quite as much as he would 
that of the oldest settled districts, where the school grounds are laid out and planted in 
the most approved manner. 


I do not say this to disparage the culture obtained from beautiful school grounds, 
but because I believe that in some places of Muskoka the school grounds have a beauty 
all their own. 


I am very much pleased to be able to state that during the year there was not a dispute 
leading to arbitration or needing my attention in the inspectorate. This would be a 
pleasing thing to say even of an old settled district, but it is doubly pleasing when it can 
be said of such a new district as Muskoka where so many changes are necessary, and 
where at such time of change the interests of the people conflict, and where the people 
are in some cases very heavily taxed. 


I do not know what’ would be done did the Department not aid those schools so 
generously as it does. The maps and other apparatus sent to the few schools last year 
were received with thanks. The Poor School Grant makes many a heart beat more 
contentedly. I hope such aid may continue. It is helping very much to carry on those 
schools. | 


We held a very successful Teachers’ Institute in Orillia on the 22nd and 23rd of 
May. ‘The teachers came from the furthest corner of the district to attend it, and went 
away apparently pleased with the meeting. 


We are trying to organize a Reading Circle here. I hope we shall be successful. 
The course will be in the direction of professional reading. I think that though our 
Model Schools and Normal Schools are doing good work, that they are only an initiatory 
step, and that to be successful and to have the proper professional spirit, teachers should 
pay more attention to the history, the theory, and the practice of the work. I hope soon 
to see the day when the teacher’s position will become more lucrative and permanent, and 
this will be only in the degree in which access to the profession is guarded by extra pro- 
fessional study and extra professional examinations. 


_We have now a very good Model School at Bracebridge, where the Muskoka teachers 
receive their professional training. Twenty-four students were in attendance during the 
last term. 
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No one is allowed to teach in Muskoka now unless he has good literary attainments 
and has attended the Model School. So we are not much behind the older districts 
after all. : 


With regard to the teaching it is becoming more and more intelligent. More atten- 
tion is paid to the concrete presentation of the mental food. In grammar and arithmetic 
the old plan of rule first to be learnt by heart and then example, has passed away, and the 
pupils now, under the direction of the teacher, are the architects of their own rules. No 
longer is the culture of the imagination relegated to chance or to the home. One Friday 
afternoon not long since I had the pleasure of visiting Toronto Normal School. There I 
heard one of the teachers read a beautiful story to a lot of interested children. 
I have seen the very same in some of the smallest schools of Muskoka. So that it may 
be said that from the highest to the lowest the teacher is trying to make the school a 
place of pleasure, and at the same time is giving the child vivid and beautiful pictures for 
future use. 

The only subject that is not taught so intelligently as it might be is history. I have 
seen the present Public School History used in various ways. I have seen some teachers 
make their pupils memorize selections from it ; seen others give the children excerpts from 
it, and have the children memorize the excerpts. One teacher neglected the sub- 
ject altogether. On enquiry, in each case, I was told that the history is too abstruse, that 
the pupils could not understand it. 


In the preface the authors say that history aims to reveal to us the joys and the sor- 
rows of the past. I fear that the present history is causing surrows that will n ever be 
revealed. I believe that if the present book were intended as a guide for the teacher, 
and if the teachers had access to the best histories and would use them, and if most of 
the history were taught orally, we could do very well. As matters are at present, his- 
tory is comparatively a neglected subject, 


County oF YorK—NORTH. 
Extract from Report of A. B. Davidson, Esq., B.A., Inspector. 


The number of teachers employed in the Inspectorate was 101. In the rural 
schools the average salary was $346, male teachers receiving $422 and female $304. 
The average in the several townships was as follows: North Gwillimbury, $302 ; 
Georgina, $312; East Gwillimbury, $355; Whitchurch, $364 ; King, $353, and 
Vaughan, $390. 


During the year twenty-seven changes of teachers took place. This is about the 
usual number, so that the average time of each teacher in the profession is a little less 
than four years in this Inspectorate. No one, as far as I know, enters the profession 
with the intention of remaining in it longer than he can possibly help. There is no 
idea of making it the life work. Until much greater permanency is secured to the 
public school teacher no more devotion can reasonably be looked for, nor much better 
results. Permanency is determined chiefly by salary. As long as teachers underbid 
each other, and Trustees are ready to put up their schools annually to the lowest bidder, 
little improvement can be looked for. The lowest offer is rarely the best, but teachers 
know that it is just as rarely rejected. 

Two suggestions were made by the Public School Inspectors at their convention, 
held in February last, which would aid somewhat in securing greater permanency were 
they adopted : (1) That five trustees be appointed instead of three, and (2) that the Model 
School term be extended to six months, instead of three. 

The number of children of school age reported on the Ist of December was TPO bs 
and the number entered on the school registers was 3,622 boys and 3,069 girls, in all 


6,691. 
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The number in the several branches of study was as follows: Writing, 6,446; 
Arithmetic, 6,416 ; Drawing, 6,270; Geography, 4,378; Music, 1,659; Grammar and 
Composition, 4,263; English History, 1,232; Canadian History, 1,130; Temperance 
and Hygiene, 1,366; Drill and Calisthenics, 2,241; Book-keeping, 294; Algebra, 83; 
Geometry, 35; Botany, 26; Physics, 28, and Agriculture, 12. 


Last year special efforts were made to secure correct returns of those not complying 
with the law in regard to attendance, and as little change has taken place in this respect 
during the past year, I may be allowed to call your attention to the numbers for 1888: 
1,663 between the ages of 7 and 13 were reported as not attending 100 days, as required 
by law, and 285 of the same age as not attending any school. In all, 1,948 out of a 
schoo] population of 7,915. 


Our educational machinery chiefly attends to providing school privileges, while noth- 
thing is done, except voluntarily, to ensure that the youth of the Province avail them- 
selves of the privileges provided. 


If it is the right of the Trustees to tax all for the education of all, it is equally their 
duty to see that all are educated. If this last duty is not fulfilled, then are they raising 
money under false pretences. Until the administration of the compulsory statute is 
transferred from local authority to some central authority, this statute will remain as it 
is—a dead, mean-well but meaningless edict. 


Permit me to call your attention to the inequality of taxation for school purposes, 
in the hope that you will use your influence to undo this great injustice. “Since this 
Province has decreed that the education of its youth shall be a charge on its landed and 
other property, a charge not to be regarded as a burden imposed by the state or a charity 
to be distributed by it, but as a debt, a condition of the tenure of property, by means of 
which its security and value are maintained and promoted,” does it not follow that this 
charge should be exactly the same on every dollar’s worth of taxable property seeing each 
dollar’s worth of property receives the same value in return for the outlay. In the poorest 
sections the people suffer most, as a rule. They have to pay the high tax, engage the 
“cheap” teacher, and be content with the poorest equipment. That the education 
obtained under such circumstances is poor goes without saying. 

The present school law provides that a Township Council may levy $100 for each 
school section, but 1 have yet to learn of a Township Council availing itself of this 
opportunity of correcting the injustice to this extent. 


Were the amount $200, and the word “shall” instead of “‘may” in the Act, the 
injustice would be lessened very materially. 


The standard of education would also be raised in many a Section, and be lowered 
in none. 


Why, in the face of the principle above stated, and on which principle alone a free 
school system can be justified, should one school section have to pay 2 mills on the dollar 
and the adjoining section 10 mills? 


The Modei School at Newmarket was attended BY 17 students, all of whom credit- 
ably passed the professional examination prescribed by the Education Department, and 
are now teaching in the Inspectorate, with two exceptions. 


Were professional certificates graded it would be a great convenience to Trustees 
who desire to secure a teacher qualified to meet the peculiar requirements of their school. 
An excellent primary teacher may be a very indifferent senior teacher, and vice versa. 
Were there, say, two grades—a primary and a senior—it would facilitate the adaptation 
of teachers and schools. A fully equipped Kindergarten room at each Model School 
would be of incalculable benefit to the teachers-in-training, and thereby to the whole 
community, 

The Teachers’ Association held only one meeting during the year. This was held 


at Newmarket on the 22nd and 23rd of May. About 80 teachers were present, many 
of whom took an active part in the presentation and discussion of subjects. The Associa- 
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tion secured the services of J. H. Smith, Public School Inspector for Wentworth, who 
conducted classes and presented methods of teaching various subjects, with much profit 
tothe teachers. On the evening of the 22nd a conversazione was held in the Town Hall, 
which was filled by the teachers and their friends, who together spent a very pleasant 
and profitable evening. 


At this meeting of the Association I proposed, instead of meeting in Council in full, 
that as many as could possibly do so should spend one day in attendance at a Kinder- 
garten School in Toronto, and that those unable to do that should spend two days visit- 
ing schools in their neighborhood. This proposition was agreed to, and I am glad tosay 
that quite a number visited the Kindergarten Schools, and on my next visit to their schools 
I had the pleasure of seeing the beneficial effects of the visit quite apparent in the work 
of the school. 


The number of visits made by me to the schools was 222, by Trustees 148, and 
by clergymen 49. In no school is religious instruction given by clergymen. 
The Bible is read by the teacher daily in 25, and the Scripture readings in 57; 84 
are opened or closed with prayer. Oral instruction in Temperance and Hygiene is 
given in a large number of the schools on Friday afternoon. The pupils are not 
asked to procure text-books, but the teacher is instructed to make the text-book the 
basis of his instruction. 


The usual uniform promotion examinations were held on the 12th of April and the 
6th of December. At the former 772 candidates wrote at 56 schools, at the latter 895 
at 70 schools, or in all 1,667 candidates. All schools in the Inspectorate avail themselves 
of these examinations, with but one exception. During the year I received nota single com- 
plaint in regard to the conduct of these examinations from pupil or parent. To all who 
succeed in passing, a beautiful lithographed certificate 1s given, suitable for being framed. 
These are highly prized by the pupils, and are distributed on the oceasion of my visits to 
the school. 


The entrance examination was held once at Sutton and twice at Richmond Hill 
Aurora and Newmarket. At Sutton 20 wrote and 9 passed, at Richmond Hill 75 wrote 
and 40 passed, at Aurora 84 wrote and 45 passed, at Newmarket 107 wrote and 59 
passed ; in all 286 candidates wrote and 153 passed. 


During the regime of Dr. Ryerson the Public School Library was a flourishing 
institution. To-day I do not know of a single Public School Library in use. Relics of 
many are to be seen in the school-houses, carelessly stowed away in old cupboards with- 
out keys or caretakers. Cities and towns have lately been showing a growing apprecia- 
tion of the Public Library and its many advantages to the community, and certainly if an 
important aim of the Public School is to produce in the pupils a taste for literature, and 
power to make literature subserve them in all conditions of life, what can more effectually 
aid and stimulate the pupil in this very important aim, while he is attending school, 
and continue to aid and stimulate him when he has left, than a judiciously selected library 
at his hand ? 

A trifling outlay and a little organization on the part of the Trustees would place 
within the reach of the whole section this splendid means of gratifying the taste, culti- 
vating the intelligence and supplying the homes with means of enjoyment for young 
and old. 


ee 


DIsTRICT oF ALGOMA. 


Extract from Report of D, McCaig, Esq., Inspector. 


In connection with the general statistical report of the Public Schools in the District 
of Algoma, I have the honor to submit for your consideration the foliowing synopsis, 
based upon Trustees’ returns from the Schocls of the District, and setting forth as 
concisely as possible the general features which mark the progress, from an educational 
point of view, of this new and outlying portion of the Province. 
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Number of Schools and School Sections. 


Up to the close of 1889 there have been established in the District 107 School 
Sections, in which 107 school houses have been built, as against 101 up to the close of 
1888. Of these 107 schools, five were closed during the whole of 1889, and four for 
about six months of that time, while the remaining 98 were open for the whole teaching 
year. The 102 schools which were thus open for the whole, or a portion of the past year 
consist in all of 115 divisions, taught by as many teachers, whose legal standing a 
teachers will be found set forth below. 


Improvement in School Burldings, 


In the towns, villages and wealthier rural sections of the District, there is a constant 
improvement going on in the character of school buildings, their surroundings and 
interior equipments. In Sault Ste. Marie, a splendid brick school house was built during 
the past summer, costing the town over $12,000, and at Gore Bay, Thessalon and Little 
Current, additional rooms and other improvements are in contemplation in the immediate 
future, at Keewatin and Rat Portage also splendid new schools, having three or four 
departments, were built during the past year. That at Keewatin is one of the finest 
and best equipped schools in the district. 


Considerable progress has also been made in fencing and tree planting where school 
grounds have been sufficiently improved to begin such work. 


Teachers’ Certificates. 


Of the 115 teachers employed in the district during the past year, the majority hold 
only certificates obtained at the local examinations, but of these the standard has been 
considerably raised during the years 1888 and 1889, owing to the adoption of the regular 
Provincial Examination papers for these local examinations. The following classification 
represents the state of affairs as regards teachers’ certificates in the district. 


AttendedsNormal ¢School se wie neo ee eer cane Stas Se eee 13 
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‘Temporary Cerbificateshi( gine, Gun Nae. eh Uno vane Dae 12 


As will be seen from the above, there is still a lack of trained teachers in the district. 
Those having Provincial certificates are not disposed to accept the salaries offered in 
many of the poorer sections, and even those who hold only the local district certificates, 
are unwilling to encounter the hardships and privations unavoidable, especially during 
the winter season, when roads are unbroken and boarding places often a great distance 
from the school house. 


Under these circumstances it becomes necessary either to allow such schools to be 
closed altogether, or grant Temporary Certificates to those who are willing to undertake 
the work of teaching in these out of the way sections. Judging, therefore, that it is 
better that children should learn even to read and write, than that they should remain 
in ignorance all their lives, 1 have found it necessary to grant these Temporary Certifi- 
cates in cases where, under more favorable conditions, they would never have been 
thought of. ‘This is especially true of the Rainy River District, Cockburn Island and a 
few other points where it is almost impossible for trustees to secure the services of a 
regularly qualified teacher. 
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Attendance of School Children in the District. 


Referring to the attendance of children at the Public Schools of the District, I may 
say that returns show that the number who attended these schools was, in 1889, 5,482, 
as against 4,840 in 1888, an increase of 642 exclusive of the town of Sault Ste. Marie, 
while the increase in aggregate attendance is represented by 68,014. If to this were 
added the school attendance of Sault Ste. Marie and some four or five schools from which 
returns have not been received, it would be found that the school attendance in the 
District has been nearly doubled within the past two years. 


Financial. 


In 1889 the revenue from all sources for educational purposes, as shown by returns, 
was $51,684.63, as against 42,272.35 in 1888, or an increase of about $9,000, while the 
expenditure shows an increase of over $7,000. If to this revenue and expenditure were 
added that of Sault Ste. Marie for the past year, the District revenue and expenditure 
for 1889 would be somewhere in the neighborhood of $70,000, which by reference to 
reports is found to be about double that of 1887. 


Taking, therefore, the increase in the number of school houses and teachers, the 
increase in attendance and school accommodation and the qualifications of teachers, the 
increased income and expenditure for school purposes ; it will be found that the average 
increase and improvement have amounted within the past three years, to an addition of 
at least 75 per cent. on all the items above enumerated. 


It is, therefore, perhaps not too much to say, that the progress represented by the 
last educational return from the District of Algoma, if not all that could be desired, is 
at least fairly satisfactory, and gives much hope for the future, when the very recent 
settlement and establishment of schools in this, the newest portion of the Province, is 
taken into account. 


—_—_—— 


Districts oF NIPISSING AND PARRY SouND. 


Extract from Report of Rev. George Grant, Inspector. 
District of Nipissing. 


Since my last report three new school sections have been formed, and four new 
school houses built, making a total of twenty-three public school sections, and fifteen 
school houses in the District. There were twenty schools and departments open during 
the year, employing a staff of twenty-one teachers who were qualified as follows :— 


Second-class, Professional, Normal School trained ........... Phe NO 
Third-class, Professional, Model School trained ................ 7 
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A second department was opened in the Mattawa public school this year; and it 
has been resolved to do likewise in the Sudbury school at the beginning of 1891. 


The Sudbury public school is one of the four new buildings erected this year. It is 
a handsome, two story frame building, with large class-rooms, masters’ private room, 
elegant desks and other things corresponding. There are signs of great activity in and 
around Sudbury. Villages are rapidly springing up at the principal mining centres. 
School sections are already formed at two of these, and schools will be in operation at no 
distant date. 

I visited all the schools, and sections of the district except No. 1 Lyell, once; and 
seven of them a second time. 
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The school at Verner (No. 1 Caldwell, opened near the close of 1889), and the one at 
Cache Bay, (No. 2 Springer, opened in March of this year) are the only schools that use 
the bilingual readers. The population of these two sections is mostly French Canadian. 
Many of them cannot speak a word of English, consequently the teaching of the two 
languages in school is a necessity. English is, of course, the language of the school, but 
classes are taught in French. The teachers speak both languages fluently, and are, other- 
wise well qualified for their work. None but authorized text-books are allowed in these 
or any other of the schools of the district. 


District of Parry Sound. 


School Sections.—Four new sections have been formed during the year, making a 
total of 100, or 104, including the Indian schools. Ten new buildings have been erected, 
four of them to take the place of old structures, that could no longer accommodate the 
increased attendance, and six in new territory. We can now report ninety-four fairly 
well equipped school houses within the district. It may be noted, as an encouraging 
feature in this connection, that many of the school boards are replacing the old, home- 
made pine desks with those of approved modern pattern. All the better class of schools 
in the towns and villages of both districts, such as Parry Sound, North Bay, Mattawa, 
Sudbury, Sundridge, McKellar, Magnetawan and Katrina, and all those in, and within 
easy reach of railway, such as Doe Lake, Starrat, Nipissing Junction and Sturgeon Falls, 
are now furnished with desks made by one or other of the leading firms in Preston, 
London, Hamilton or Toronto. 


Schools in Operation. —The number of schools and departments in operation for the 
whole, or part of the year, was ninety-six. Although but few of these schools were closed 
for any considerable length of time, yet the average attendance, for the first half year, in 
almost all of them, was very naturally reduced in consequence of the widespread attack 
of la grippe. With this exception the year has been one of satisfactory progress. 


Teachers.—One hundred and fourteen teachers altogether were employed during the 
year, qualified as follows :— 


First-class Literary, with Model School training. ............... 1 
Second-class Professional, Normal School trained ...........2.. 13 
Second-class Literary, Model School trained ............... 004. 5 
Third Literary and Professional, Model School trained.......... 24 
Total number professionally trained............ 43 

District: literarys (hird-elass™ Vaal or Mee foe ine SANS Set 66 
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Four of the last-named were employed in the Indian schools, and one only with 
a temporary certificate in the public schools of the District. 


Examinations.—Twenty-two passed the examination for entrance to High Schools 
and Collegiate Institutes. At the examination for teachers’ district certificates, seven 
were awarded certificates for three years ; nine, for two years, and two for one year. Ten 
took literary certificates entitling them te enter the district Model School. 


Model School.—A Model school with seven pupils in attendance, was opened in 
Parry Sound last September. Some difficulty was encountered in the early part of the 
term in connection with the appointment of head-master and the securing of a suitable 
room for the carrying on of the work. With the help of J. J. Tilley, Esq., Model 
School Inspector, these matters were satisfactorily arranged, and an excellent session’s 
work accomplished. 


At the close of the term, all the teachers in training were awarded certificates. 
In respect to school accommodation and equipment, Parry Sound is well suited fora 
Model School. It has a large new central school, with four commodious class-rooms, 
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and a ward school with two class-rooms. In the central school there are four teachers 
holding p rovincial certificates and trained in the Normal schools ; in the ward school two 
teachers, one of them trained in the Normal school. 


The opening of a Model school for the training of teachers in the Districts of Parry 
Sound and Nipissing, marks an era in the history of education in these parts; and is 
one other, among the many evidences that our economical government follows a liberal 
policy, where the true interests of the people demand it. Amongst other good results, 
we hope that it will do something to dispel the idea so prevalent outside, that no sort of 
qualification whatever is required of teachers in the districts; that one has only to fail 
at the examination in the older counties, to be welcomed as a competent teacher in the 
districts. In addition to the literary certificate, which has hitherto been demanded, 
applicants must now show that they possess a Model school training as well. 


Visits, —I visited all the schools of the district once, and forty-seven of the more 
important and more accessible, a second time. The roads, both winter and summer, 
were unusually good this year, so that I was able to accomplish more than an ordinary 
amount of visiting. 

Teachers’ Institutes.—The division of our district Teachers’ Association, into the 
western and eastern sections has given genera! satisfaction. An Institute was held in 
each section, under the direction of John Dearness, Esq., Inspector of Kast Middlesex. 
Both Institutes were well attended by the teachers, and the exercises practical and 
profitable. 

Expenditure.—In 1889 the sum of $17,360, was paid for teachers’ salaries ; $24,412 
expended for all purposes. The amount raised by direct taxation $17,213. And 162 
the average number of days the schools were kept open ; 3,425 the number of pupils 
entered upon the register. | 


City oF Lonpon. 
Extract from Report of J. B. Boyle, Esq., Inspector. 


With regard to attendance the whole number registered in 1888 was 5,238, and in 1889 
the number was 5,316, the daily average for the former year was 3,203, and for the latter it 
was 3,191, giving an excess in the former of 78 and a decrease in the latter of 12 students, 
In the monthly average, 1889 shows an increase over 1888 of 51, so that on the whole 
there is but a very small difference in these statistics between the two years, and this 
difference may easily be accounted for on the ground of a little more regularity, ds the 
difference is in the average in both cases. 


The number of teachers in all classes and of all grades of certificate is 66 and a 
music teacher, 67 in all. Besides these there is a large number of junior teachers who 
have lately obtained new County Board certificates, who act occasionally as substitutes 
for regular teachers absent from any cause, but all these have second class certificates, 
non-professional, which require attendance at one of the Normal Schools for a session, to 
render the second a legal one as a Provincial certificate. These certificates embrace 
ten first class, fifty-one second class, four new County Board, and one old County Board, 
Four of our teachers attended the Normal School during 1889 and obtained their 
Provincial certificates, and three others—happy experience—were married during the 
year, which is entitled to be distinguished henceforth by a Cretan Mark. Two are now 
attending the Normal School—one in Toronto and the other in Ottawa, 


It will be found that the largest item of expenditure is that of teachers’ salaries, 
and certainly during last year the remuneration of the teachers was small enough—small 
in most cases even to the verge of injustice. But it is almost useless for the junior 
teachers to complain, for while competition is so keen, that when one resigns a dozen are 
anxious to obtain the vacant place, the members of the Board would not escape severe 
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criticism perhaps censure, from some quarters, at least, were a very great advance made; still 
this cannot be called with justice the best and fairest method of proceeding. It would 
be more in accordance with just principles were the Board to determine accurately the 
value of the work to be done, and pay for this irrespective of competition. The Board of 
Education has made an effort to meet these difficulties by taking a middle course. It is, 
or at least a great majority is convinced that the teachers in the lower classes are inade- 
quately paid, and has adopted the method of granting a small annual increase to each 
teacher until the salary reaches a certain sum as maximum—this maximum to be deter- 
mined by length of service and scholastic attainments; but, like most attempts at com- 
promise, it does not seem to give general satisfaction. 


It may be expected that something should be said respecting the Fifth Form 
recently established in the Central School. The whole course of instruction designed to 
be given in this form cannot be seen in a day, even in part. The students were not, and 
are not prepared for such a course. They come there ignorant of every branch of 
mathematics except a little arithmetic, and consequently they have to be taught the 
very elements of algebra, geometry, mensuration and physics. In the commercial course 
the progress is quite satisfactory, and this seems, with the girls at least, the most popular 
branch ; but still most of them are devoting their powers, earnestly and assiduously, to 
the whole work of the class-room. This form should have been established years ago, 
and then the teacher of the class would have had proper material with which to work, 
but a little time will, I hope, show the wisdom of the steps taken by the Board in the 
organization of such aclass. Already the necessity for such a class is becoming evident, 
and in every centre of population it is only a question of time, and of a very short time, until 
such means shall be adopted as will afford a good, a sound and a higher education for 
the young people of both sexes who intend to devote their time and energies to 
mechanical. manufacturing, or commercial pursuits. Now, I think, we may congratulate 
ourselves that, though London has not been first in the field, yet has she taken an early 
and I hope, a determined stand in this highly important movement. I have had already 
enquiries made of me regarding the working of this form, and the opinion is freely expressed 
that such a class is imperatively demanded. 


All must rejoice to know that the effect of that measure of education imparted in our 
public schools is producing its natural and inevitable results—that is, a desire for a greater 
quantity and of a higher quality than that now attainable. Where this desire prevails, 
and the population is becoming large, the students attending our public schools are out 
of all proportion to the high school accommodation, and, consequently, this large excess 
must be deprived of that which both they and their friends so fondly desire—a better 
English education. Now, as the law provides for this higher class of public school educa- 
tion, as many of the people ardently desire it, and as the high schools of the Province are 
unable to meet the want, I can scarce realize as a fact that any great number of patriotic, 
well-informed men should object to such a course. 


Of our present staff of teachers, the great majority are doing their duty well and 
faithfully. Taking a general view of the staff it might be difficult to find a munici- 
pality better provided, as respects scholastic attainments. Of the 10 who hold first class 
certificates, 3 hold first class (A), 1 a first (B), and the remaining 6 have each a first 
(C). The remaining 55 may be said to be all second class, as the 4 who have not 
Provincial Certificates have non-professional seconds, and all are anxious to attend the 
Normal School at the earliest moment possible. If, therefore, any of our teachers fail in 
the discharge of their duty, this failure cannot be attributed to want of professional 
training. 
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2. Roman Catuotic SEPARATE ScHoon INSPECTION. 
feport of J. F. White, Esq., Inspector, Western Division. 


There were in operation during the present year, 123 schools, having a teaching staff 
of 284 teachers. These numbers shew a gain of three schools and nine teachers for the 
year, due chiefly to the continued growth of the schools in places where they have been 
for some time established. There were besides, not counted in the above numbers, four 
or five new sections organized late in the year, which will open in January next, in charge 
of about eight teachers. Of these new sections the most important are those at F ormosa, 
and Waterloo. 


There was one school closed during the year. The trustees in Port Dalhousie, find- 
ing that the attendance and support were decreasing considerably by the removal of 
several of their supporters, decided to amalgamate with the public school in the village, 
which was accordingly done in October. Every other school was in operation during 
the whole year. 


The improve ment in the accommodations goes on steadily and satisfactorily. School 
section No. 5 Glenelg has built a neat and comfortable frame building to replace the log 
house formerly in use, Hamilton has an excellent new school in St. Mary’s parish, in 
tact one of the finest separate school buildings in the Province, besides the handsome and 
comfortable building near the lake, both of them well equipped. The improvement in 
the school buildings in Hamilton within the past five years has been most creditable to 
all concerned, and the city may now claim to have the best accommodations in this res- 
pect of any place in this division, or perhaps in the Province. Several buildings have 
been considerably enlarged and otherwise greatly improved, among them being those in 
Thorold, Orillia and St. Agatha; 9 Downie (Conroy) and 3 Holland (Dornoch) have 
much more comfortable and respectable buildings than formerly. 


In addition, new buildings are to be erected as early as possible next year in Owen 
Sound, Lafontaine, Macton and 10 Normanby (Ayton) to replace the present school 
houses which are wholly unsuited for school purposes. From this it will be seen that in 
many cases the trustees are making earnest efforts to provide for the health and comfort 
of pupils and teachers. A few buildings, about three or four, will yet remain, in which 
the accommodations are not first-class, but as the sections are financially weak the trus- 
tees are unable to do better at the present time. 


The improvement in the furnishing and equipment has kept pace with that in the 
accommodations. Nearly all the schools have now a pretty complete supply of globes, 
charts and maps, the average being about ten maps for each school. The seats and desks 
are of modern, approved style : some schools are adopting the single seat where the funds 
allow. . 


Of the 284 teachers in this inspectorate, nearly 200 are members of the several 
religious orders engaged in this work in the Province, some of whom had passed teachers’ 
examinations and had experience as secular teachers before entering the community. Of 
the lay teachers fifty-three have passed the second-class teachers’ examination and many 
of them have been trained at one of the Normal schools ; thirty are holders of third-class 
certificates and two are teaching cn permits. Many of the teachers have had a long ex- 
perience in their work, some of the religious having been teaching for twenty years or 
over, which training has been of inestimable advantage tothem. Asa body, the teachers, 
whether secular or religious, are capable and faithful; many have had brilliant success, 
while the number of incompetents is happily small. 


The return of the attendance, as given on pages 28-33 of this report, shews a gain 
over that for last year; the average attendance of the Separate schools of the Province being 
fifty-six per cemt. as against fifty-flve per cent. for last year, and of fifty-one per cent. 
for the Public schools. The total attendance is 32,790, an increase of 1,467 over last 
year’s figures. The attendance is most regular in the towns where it averages sixty-one 
per cent., the city schools come next with a percentage of fifty-six, and the village and 
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rural sections with fifty. The last mentioned have advanced from forty-nine to fifty per 
cent., though in 1886 their average wis tifsy-one, Lincoln, Bruce and Waterloo counties 
lead, in the order named, with an attendance of sixty per cent., or over; several of the 
counties in this district have an average of fifty par cent., or over, while Peel and Grey 
have forty and forty-one respectively, with Essex and Norfolk lowest, having but thirty- 
seven per cent. Several of these have held for some years about the same relative position 
as regards regularity, and though there are sufficient reasons why the attendance is 
uniformly good in some, there is no reasonable exvuse why it should be so low in others. 


The improvement in attendance is most noticeable in the towns, where the average 
percentage has alvanced from fifty-nine by the last report, to sixty-one by the present 
one. Dundas stands first in the whole Province, being credited with an average of 
seventy-five per cent.: next come Orillia and Oakville with seventy, Paris, Thorold and 
Ingersoll with sixty-nine, a considerable advance in most cases since last report. Among 
the lowest are Owen Sound, forty-four per cent., Sault Ste. Marie, thirty-seven, Surnia, 
thirty-four. For these last-named towns there are valid reasons why they are below the 
others, but it is to be hoped that next year will shew for them a better standing. 


The cities have nearly one-half of the total number of pupils, but they exhibit no 
improvement in regularity of attendance—the average having been fifty-six per cent. 
for the past two years, and fifty-seven per cent. for some years previous. Of the cities 
in the west the average attendance is as follows :—St. Thomas, sixty-three per cent. 
Brantford and Stratford sixty-two, St. Catharines, sixty-one, London, sixty, Guelph, fifcy- 
seven, Hamilton, fifty-four, Toronto, fifty-two. This shewing by comparison with the 
public school attendance in cities is not very satisfactory, as in the case of the latter the 
city schools give the best averages, Hamilton for instance being credited with seventy- 
four, and the general average being sixty-two per cent. Toronto, the lowest in the Sepa- 
rate school list by the present report, is retrograding rather rapidly, the averages of the 
last four returns from 1886 to 1889 both inclusive, being respectively fifty-nine, fifty-five, 
fifty-three, fifty-two per cent. 

Of more than 32,000 pupils on the rolls for 1889, about 2,009, or one in sixteen, 
attended over 200 days, there being nearly 220 teaching days in the year. It is perhaps 
worthy of remark that not one of these 2,000 is from the city schools of Toronto, 
Hamilton, Guelph or Brantford. There were 14,275 children who attended 100 days or 
less, about 6,400 were present 50 days or less, and nearly 2,100 went less than twenty 
days during the whole year. There is no return of children who failed to attend school 
any part of the year, but it is pretty certain that these were not wholly lacking. With 
these facts of irregular attendance before us we should scarcely be perfectly satisfied 
with the present state of affairs. A child who is in school 100 days or less in the year 
cannot receive much benefit from his attendance, bat he is, instead, a great hindrance to 
the progress of those who come regularly. Very marked improvement is noticeable in 
the last ten’ years in buildings, equipment and teachers, but ail this will fail in securing 
the best resuits if the improvement in regularity of attendance does not keep pace. It 
rests with the trustees and other local authorities to find out the cause of this the greatest 
hindrance to the progress of the schools, and to take the necessary steps to remedy it. 


There are in this division four French schools, with six teachers in charge ; they are 
all in the county of Essex, with the exception of one in Tiny township. English has been 
faithfully taught in all; in the last-mentioned school by a special teacher, who divides her 
time between the two departments, but in the others by the regular teachers. Inall the 
schools, with perhaps one exception, the results have been highly satisfactory, as the 
pupils shew a good knowledge of written and spoken English, and translate with very 
fair success in general. English is learned in all forms to the fourth inclusive, and 
in general by every child in the school. The fact that French pupils from these schools 
have passed the entrance examination is sufficient evidence of their satisfactory standing. 


In the county of Waterloo there are eleven German schools having a total staff of 
twenty-three teachers, of whom eighteen are members of the teaching order of the School 
Sisters De Notre Dame, who, speaking German as their mother-tengue, have been very 
carefully trained for their work in these schools. They have an intimate knowledge of 
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English, are most zealous in their work, and their pupils 0 ften acquit themselves quite as 
well as those who are taught but one languaze. The schools under the secular teachers 
have also done very satisfactory work in general, teaching English, as do the religious, 
to the children in all the classes. 


In July last there was held in Toronto a four days’ convention chiefly for the 
teachers of such religions com nunities as have their houses in the city. To Dr. J. A. 
MacCahbe, Principal of the Ottawa Normal School, and to Inspector Donovan, both of 
whom during the whole sesssion gave invaluable assistance, is due much of the credit for 
any success the meeting may have had. His Grace, Archbishop Walsh, and other dis- 
tinguished visitors addressed the teachers on the importance and proper direction of their 
great work. The attendance was large, especially of the members of the female religious 
orders, and the expressions of approval, of this the first convention of the kind, were 
highly encouraging. 


The usual limit of the work of the schools is that required for entrance to the High 
Schools. From the returns given me the results have been quite satisfactory this year, 
the total number ef successful candidates being about the same as for last year. In 
Toronto, Hamilton and Amherstburg a fifth or sixth form is maintained. The work of 
these classes witnessed during my Inspection gave evidence of successful teaching. In 
Toronto the high class of boys has made a specialty of commercial work, in which the 
pupils proved themselves very efficient, in the corresponding class of girls the work of the 
lower forms of High Schools is taken up; the results were shewn this year by the en- 
couraging successof several girls for both third and second class non-professional certificates. 

In conclusion I would say that the Separate schools of this division are in general 
in a healthy condition. 


Report of Cornelius Donovan, H'sq,, M.A., Inspector, Kastern Division. 


1. Genera View of the Srtwation. 


Within the past two years, and especially within the year just finished, the Separate 
School system of this division has considerably expanded. ‘Two years ago, this 
inspectorate contained 112 school houses, 248 teachers and 12,052 enrolled yupils ; 
at the end of 1889 the figures had reached 123 school houses, 274 teachers, and 12,667 
pupils; while this year (1890) they have increased to 143 schools, 317 teachers and 
14,790 pupils. A summary is given in the following table : 


nab 1888 1889. 1890. (eee ee 
SS IROOM Med ds -dhsua ogo wisi uls Rarenan mee 112 123 | 143 31 
Teachers ........ errtete ibid.) 2 248 274 317 69 
ELEM ota aia foe Wie ux a eckas 09 de ee 12052 12627 | 14790 2738 


The work of inspection has increased in the same ratio, being 25 per cent. greater 
than it was a year and a-half ago, in all its branches. It will be seen that the great 
bulk of the increase above indicated has been made along the valley of the Ottawa River. 
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2, The Newly-formed Sections. 


‘Since the date of my last preceding report, the following Separate School sections 
have been formed and put into operation, viz. :—Alfred, Nos. 6, 8, 11 and 12; Bromley, 
‘No. 4; Olarence, No. 6; Gloucester, No. 15; Longueuil, Nos. 2 and 7; Matawatchan, 
No. 3; Papineau, Nos. 1 and2; Roxboro’, No. 16; together with the villages of 
‘Hawkesbury and Rockland. Of these No. 2 Longueuil, No. 6 Clarence and No. 3 
Matawatchan were not inspected chiefly on account of their recent formation. No. 6 
Yonge and No. 11 Cumberland—not included above—were regularly formed but not 
‘put in operation. No. 3 Matawatchan deserves special mention. It was formed in a 
newly settled district, some fifty miles from any available railway station and very 
‘difficult of access ; and it will give opportunities of education to many a boy and girl 
who without it might grow up in utter ignorance. 


3. Other New Schools. 


The school sections named in the preceding paragraph never existed before as Separate 
School sections ; but while new sections were forming, the trustees in places where 
Separate Schools already existed were by no means idle in the matter of extending and 
improving their accommodations. In this respect, Ottawa continues to exhibit its usual 
energetic spirit, having erected two additional well-appointed brick schools, capable of 
accommodating over 30U pupils, and having overhauled and renovated in good style 
the large stone building on Sussex street, formerly known as the Notre Dame school. 
Peterboro’ has completed the generally good character of its accommodations by the 
erection of a handsome brick building for the girls’ classes. The town of Perth has 
replaced its former structure with a new well built school, furnished and equipped in the 
most modern style, the whole being of a character to do credit to any town in the 
province. In Renfrew village, the boys’ school has been enlarged and improved, making 
a very respectable looking edifice. In Mechanicsville the trustees have built an addi- 
tion which will double their accommodation. Marmora and South Gloucester have got 
rid of their temporary quarters, secured good sites, built neat substantial brick schools, 
and furnished them in good style ; the pupils of Callender village have now snug and 
comfortable premises ; and the Edwardsburg school has been made to wear a trim and 
tidy appearance. In the matter of furniture and equipments, substantial improvements 
still continue to be made. 


There are only four places of importance whose accommodations are at all unsuit- 
able or inadequate. These have been reported to the Department as deserving special 
censure ; and should their Departmental grant be withheld, the trustees will find the cause 
in their own persistent neglect of the health and comfort of their pupils. 


4, Educational Standing. 


In point of educational efficiency, the schools as a body are progressing in a satis- 
factory manner—a gratifying condition of affairs for which both teachers and pupils are 
entitled to a full measure of praise. None of the subjects of the programme has been 
overlooked. It is hardly necessary to state that daily prayers are held in every school, 
or that the teaching of Christian doctrine, the great raison detre of separate schools, 
receives due attention. 


In my opinion the efficiency of schools in general will be vastly advanced by the 
reduction of the entrance examinations to one in the year—a practice just coming into 
force. No more ‘ over-time” drudgery for the teacher, and less tempiation to ‘ cram” 
or to push forward the senior class at the expense of the main body, and especially of 
the “rear guard.” Now the teacher will have more time to do his work in its true 
sense, a comprehensive, thorough, practical and consequently a more durable manner. 

Regarding the recent entrance examinations a few interesting particulars may be 
given. For instance, in Pembroke out of the sixteen successful candidates, seven were 
separate school pupils—the whole number sent up, or 100 per cent. ; out of the twenty 
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successful Peterboro’ candidates seven belonged to the separate schools ; the separate 
school in Almonte sent up six and passed five; in Cobourg five tried from the separate 
school and four passed ; Westport sent five from its separate school and passed four, 
and what was more remarkable, this little village from the same school passed its four 
candidates for the recent departmental non-professional examinations for third class 
teachers. At Lindsay four candidates passed for the primary (class III.) and four 
for the junior leaving (class II.) examinations. 


5. The Work of Inspection. 


During the year the classes of 325 teachers were visited and fully examined, fifteen 
classes being twice so treated. For the majority of schools one inspection in the year 
is quite enough, but there are always some that in my opinion need a second visit. J 
therefore respectfully suggest that the inspector be allowed to visit all such schools twice 
a year. There is time enough for the purpose. 

Besides making the visits here enumerated, the inspector sent out two examination 
papers: one in arithmetic, in May, for all the forms, and the other in composition and 
penmanship, in November, for form IV. The examination papers sent out within two 
and a-half years, have dealt with all the subjects of the school programme, aud besides 
forming a good substitute for a second visit in the same year, they tend to contribute 
to the development of professional spirit and to the securing of uniformity of work in 
the schools. 

As a rule, promotions are made once a year, and this in my opinion is often enough, 
except perhaps for primary classes. Formerly the basis of promotion was almost 
exclusively the results of a written examination. But I have taken the liberty to 
advise—and the advice has been largely accepted—that the teacher take into considera- 
tion the pupil’s record for the year, in matters of attendance, application and conduct, 
the written examination for purposes of promotion being used merely as a supplement. 


6. Schools in French Districts. 


These schools continue to make rapid progress in the teaching of English. In 
many schools the work is as well done in this language as it is in many others where 
English is the only speech in use, and universally the desire of all concerned is to make 
the schools more and more efficient in this matter, while not overlooking what they think 
due their own language. The establishment of the Model School at Plantagenet was the 
one thing necessary to complete the efficiency of the Prescott-Russell teachers, and 
wherever possible I have advised the teachers in my inspectorate to take full 
advantage of it. Iam glad to learn that thus far this model school is a great success. 
The French schools are doing their duty faithfully and well. 


7. Strictly Professional. 


Much has been said publicly and privately about compulsory attendance ; but, in 
my opinion—derived from long experience—any method of compulsion is weak in com- 
parison with the almost irresistible power of a “Jive” school—one where the teaching 
is skilled, enterprising, picturesque, whole-souled. Let the school-room be made more 
attractive than the work-shop or the street-corner, and discussions on “ child-labor ” 
will be reduced to a minimum, while the position of the truant officer will become a 
sinecure. 

The best way to learn is to teach well ; so that good teaching is as beneficial to the 
teacher as it is to his pupils. Because, good teaching demands not only actual know- 
ledge, natural aptitude and professional training, but also a general and special 
preparation for every day’s work ; and this involves, on the part of the teacher, regular 
professional reading, attendance at professional meetings, and perhaps more than all, a 
serious and intelligent consideration of his particular duties before and after the work 
of the day. 
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Take care of the junior classes and the seniors will take care of themselves—to a 
very great extent. The true teacher never builds his fame on the success of his senior 
class. His classes are all equally successful, each according to its grade; his school is a 
good “all around” school. To this end he directs his finest efforts to the cultivation 
of his primary class, knowing that unless he does this, he can no more produce good 
scholars than a builder can erect a solid fabric on slight and shallow foundations. If 
good scholars have been made by the contrary practice it was because they were natu- 
rally gifted : the foundation lay within themselves. 


8. Analysis of the Curriculum. 


Two years go, in order to facilitate the work of First Form teachers, I drew upa “ Limit 
Table” nearly as given below, and have since found it to work well. It will be noticed 
that the scheme while specifying the work expected of each section of Form I., closely 
adheres to the departmental programme. (See column headed “Senior Grade”). I shall 
take the liberty of proposing early next year a similar analysis for the other forms, as. 
each of these is conveniently composed of a senior and a junior section. 


Limit TasteE—F orm I. 


Subject. Primary Grade. Junior Grade. Senior Grade. 
PE GAGIN Gs ee eta ates From tablets, first six les-| The whole of Part I., First} The whole of Part II., 
sons of Part I., First} Reader(Wordand Phonic} First Reader. 
Reader (Word Method). | Methods). : 
SOM cep ayetl sc AeNe esate ek sein A eae Words of the Reader, Part) Words of the Reader, Part 
Geography ..........- Development of Direction| The cardinal and semi-car-| Conversations about land 


—right, left, back, front,| dinal points; direction] and water; light, heat 
up, down, etc., by nal and cistance from school} and air; plants and ani- 


of language lessons. of chief objects of inter-| mals; divisions of time; 


est in neighborhood. the seasons. 
Language Lessons....| Conversations on familiar As in preceding.......... As in preceding ; recitation 


objects and actions; pic- by pupils of incidents ob- 
ture lessons; story i served ; correction of col- 
sons. loquial errors. 


I., on slates and orally. II., on slates and orally. 
Combinations to form bie) Combinations to form the}; Numeration and notation 


IATILNMOUICs ee ee sees 
number 5, with objects. number 10, with objects.| to 1000; addition and: 
subtraction with special 
stress on practical work, 
oral and written. 
Waiting site t5 3  oate'og Ol STATES 1. eucraman ced eae On slates and paper...... Slates and paper ; elemen- 
tary copy books. 
BTA WIN 20s of hog aiahteatea From blackboard models ;| The Drawing Exercises in) The Drawing Exercises in: 
| combinations of 2, 3, 4; Part I., First Reader. | Part 11., First Reader. 
: and 5 lines; slates. 
MAISTO hie ti ats ote! are creates Simple songs in connection} As in preceding........... Ag in preceding. 
with easy calisthenic ex- 
ercises ; hymns. 
Christian Doctrine....| Set by teachers .......... CLO. di ates Mi, Ee seas do 


Norr.—As the Primary Grade is composed of little ones just commencing school life, the teacher 
will recognize the desirability of making the school pleasant and home-like. It is therefore suggested 
that, as regards these children, he devote several days in the beginning of the session to the Language, 
Music and Drawing exercises, introducing the other subjects by degrees. 
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3. InpraAN ScHooL INSPECTION 
Extracts from Reports of Inspectors. 
M. J. Kelly, Esq., MD., Inspector, County of Brant. 


Indian Reserve, Township of Tuscarora. 


1. My first visit was made on the 13th May to the Grand River Wesleyan Metho~ 
dist Mission School about four miles below Newport. Miss Hyndman, (white), is still 
the teacher of this school. On the roll 25, present 16, average 14. The new Ontario 
Readers are now provided, There are maps of the World, Dominion, Ontario and Europe 
small Globe, Chambers’ Dictionary, ball frame and good stove. Needed two chairs, 
teacher’s desk, clock and bell. The steps at the entrance need fixing. 


Results of Examination.—Second Part of first class, (6 present), reading “‘ fair,” draw! 
the words, spelling “inferior,” arithmetic “ fair.” Know Roman numerals, rotation and 
numeration, and can do simple addition. Second Class, (2 present), reading, spelling and 
arithmetic “ fair,” can do simple addition and subtraction. ‘Tablet Class, (4 present), just 
beginning, can talk very little ‘English. Third Class, (2 present), reading ‘“ monot- 
onous,” literature, (meaning of words and phrases), “fair,” spelling do., geography 
“fair,” (know definitions and Ontario counties), grammar “fair,” (know parts of speech 
and can parse a little), arithmetic “ bad,” (can not do simple division). Fourth Class, 
(2 present), similar to Third Class in same subjects. English history “ good,” writing 
and drawing “fair.” Order “satisfactory.” ; 


9. June 10th. I inspected Board School No. 6, on the Delaware Line, near 
Oneida boundary. Mrs. Scott, (Indian), teacher. No addition to equipment since last 
visit, Floor and walls clean. On roll 37, present 34. Third Class, (1 present), read- 
ing ‘‘fair,” literature, spelling, writing, arithmetic also fair, pupil can do simple multi- 
plication and short division. In all the Board schools, as they are called, the class- 
fication is defective, the Fourth Class should be the Third Class, the Third the Second, - 
etc. In attainments the Fifth Olass in these schools is about equal to a Lower Third in 
our public schools. Sécond Class, (3 present), reading and spelling “ good,” literature, 
writing and arithmetic “fair.” The Senior First Class, (13 present), and the Junior 
First, (17 present), do fair work, Order “ good.” 


8 No. 2 Council House School.—Mr. Robert Hill, (Indian), still teacher. Nothing 
new added to equipment. Floor and walls clean. On the roll 44, present 32, averave 
31. Fifth Class, (1 present), reading “ fair,” literature and spelling “ good,” arithmetic 
“fair,” (can do reduction), grammar “ fair,” (know parts of speech), geography “ fair,” 
(know something of maps of North and South America). Fourth Class, (1 present), 
reading “fair,” all else “bad.” Third Class, (1 present), the same remark applies 
to this as to the Fourth Class. Second Class, (6 present), reading, spelling and 
arithmetic ‘ fair,” (can do simple addition and subtraction), literature “ bad.” The 
two sections of First Olass, (24 present), doing rather ‘inferior ”” work. Order 
middling.” 

4. No. 9 at the Oneida Bowndary.—Inspected 11th June. No new items of 
equipment since last visit. Floor, furniture and walls fairly clean. Trees in grounds 
badly needed. Mrs. Etobico still in charge On roll 45, present 23, average 31. 
Fifth Class, (1 present), reading, spelling and writing ‘“‘ good,” literature, grammar, 
geography and arithmetic “bad,” of grammar and geography scarcely anything known, 
Fourth Class, (3 present), reading “ fair,” writing do., literature, spelling, arith- 
metic, ete., “bad.” Only one in the class, (Annie Russell), can spell. Third Class, . 
(4 present), reading and arithmetic “ fair,” (can do simple multiplication and division), 
spelling and literature “ bad.” Second Class, (5 present), reading, spelling and arith- 
metic ‘ fair,” literature “bad.” First Class, (10 present), promises to improve. Order 
eS fair.y 
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5. No. 8 near the “Sour Springs.”—Miss L. Davis, (Indian), teacher. Nothing 
new added to the equipment. Floor and walls clean. On roll 32, present 21, aver- 
age 18, attendance reported regular. Third Class, (3 present), reading and grammar 
“fair,” spelling and arithmetic “ good,’ (can work through reduction), literature and 
geography “inferior.” Second Class, (11 present), reading ‘‘fair,” spelling, writing and 
arithmetic “good,” literature and geography “inferior.” First Part—Tablet Class, (7 
present), doing fairly. Order “satisfactory.” 

6. Thomas (Band WSchool).—Inspected 12th June. New picket fence around 
grounds. Double closet moved to opposite corner of the yard and masked. No new 
equipment in school-room, blackboard and desks very much needed, also small globe and 
new tablets. On roll 50, present 32, average 30. Order, tone and attention “ excellent,” 
Third Class, (13 present), reading, literature, grammar, arithmetic ‘“ good,” writing, 
spelling and geography “fair.” Fourth Class, (2 present), reading, literature, history 
“good,” spelling and arithmetic “excellent.” Senior First Class, (9 present), reading, 
spelling, literature, arithmetic “good.” Tablet Class (8 present), beginning very 
well. 

7. No. 3 Smith School.—Mrs. Weatherall, (Indian), in charge here. Nothing new 
added to the equipment. New ball frame needed, plaster off ceiling. No more trees planted. 
Floor and furniture clean. On roll 50, present 23, average 19. Fifth Class, (1 
present), reading, literature, geography “fair,” spelling “good,” grammar and arith- 
metic “interior.” Fourth Class, (1 present), result of examination same as that of 
Fifth Class. Third Class, (4 present), reading, spelling, literature “ good,” arithmetic 
“fair.” Second Class, (3 present), spelling and arithmetic ‘‘ good,” reading “fair,” 
literature ‘‘inferior.” Senior First Class, (6 present), doing fairly. Tablet Class, (8 
present), beginning. Order “ satisfactory.” 

8. Mossissauga School, at Oneida Boundary on Chippawa Line.—Inspected 17th June, 
Miss Murray, (white), teacher. Nothing added to equipment. Maps of Dominion, 
Ontario, World, (not Mercator’s), and United States of America much needed. New 
Ontario Tablets and Stormonth’s Dictionary also needed. 


On roll 27, present 23, average 21. Order “excellent.” Junior Second Class, (5 
present), spelling, writing and numbers ‘‘ good,” reading “ fair,” (read too low). Senior 
Second Class, (2 present), reading, spelling, arithmetic ‘‘ good,” writing and literature 
“fair.” Junior Third Class, (3 present), “good” in all subjects but grammar in which 
they are “fair.” Senior Third Class, (2 present), arithmetic, literature, spelling, 
geography ‘‘ good,” grammar and reading “ fair.” Tablet Classes, (12 present), getting 
on nicely. School-room in good order. | 

9. No. 7 Strong’s School.—Miss Russell, (Indian), teacher. No new articles of 
equipment. No more trees planted. (7 living). Closets might be improved. Floor, 
furniture and walls clean. On roll 49, present 39, average 38. Order “ fair.” Fourth 
Olass, (3 present), reading, spelling ‘ good,” literature, grammar and geography “ fair,” 
{can point out parts of speech and know something of the countries of North America). 
Third Class, (4 present), reading, spelling, literature “ good,” arithmetic, grammar and 
geography ‘‘fair.” Second Class, (5 present), reading, spelling, literature, arithmetic 
‘good.” Senior First, (10 present), and Junior First, (14 present), doing fairly well. 
Alphabet taught the old way. Showed the teacher how the word methods and phonics 
might be taught. 

10. Vo. 11 Beaver’s School.—Inspected the 19th June. Miss Francis Davis, 
(Indian), teacher. New maps of World and Dominion and large zoological chart 
provided since my last visit. On roll 45, present 19, average 24. Order “ good.” 
Second Class, (1 present), reading “fair,” literature “bad,” spelling, arithmetic, 
writing “good.” Senior First Class, (6 present), reading, spelling and arithmetic 
“fair,” literature ‘“‘inferior.” Tablets, (12 present), do “fairly.” This isa new anda 
very backward school. The Pagan Indians are numerous in the neighborhood, and 
judging probably by results, as exemplified around them, manifest no strong desire for 
the white man’s knowledge. I intended to inspect another school that day but failed for 
cause stated below. 
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11. No. 6 School, on Council House Line near Oneida Boundary.—Mr. John Hickers: 
is the teacher here, now having been removed from No. 3, where he had been but a short 
time. On my way down the line in the morning I met the Rev. Mr. Barefoot, one of 
the Anglican missionaries on the Reserve who asked me where I was going. I answered 
“to inspect the school at Beaver’s and No. 6 on my return in the afternoon.” On my 
return I found the school closed and was told by a man who was watering his horse a 
little distance away that Mr. Barefoot had closed it. 


12. Stone Ridge, Canadian Methodist Mission School.—Teacher, Mr. Christopher 
Monture, (Indian), who passed the High School Entrance Examination at Brantford in 
1885. Nothing new added to the equipment since last visit. On roll 17, present 8, 
average 10, Order “good.” A small and backward school with inferior accommoda- 
tion. All in First Olass. Senior section, (3 present), reading, spelling, literature, 
writing and arithmetic “good.” Junior section, (5 present), does fair work in the 
game subjects, The senior section knowsa little about geography. The teacher promises 
to do pretty well. is chief fault, at present, is that he tells too much. 


13. No. 10.—On the 20th June, accompanied by Mr. Allan Cleghorn, of Brantford 
one of the white chiefs of the Six Nation Indians, there are several hereabout, I visited 
this school, but, much to our surprise, found it closed. The day before I had mentioned to 
the Rev. Mr. Barefoot that I purposed visiting the school on the 20th. We delayed for 
sometime inspecting the grounds. Soon a group of people, (Indians), came in sight 
whom we awaited at the cross roads near St. John’s Church. Enquiring why the school 
was closed, a young Indian informed us, that his sister said at home that the Rev. Mr. 
Barefoot had so ordered it. Who authorized this gentleman to take such action, I did 
not trouble myself to enquire. We returned home, our day lost. 


Rev. W. H. G. Colles, Inspector, East Kent. 
Indian Schools on the Moravian Reservation. 


First Visit. 


On the forenoon of the 20th February, I visited the Moravian Mission School. Here 
Miss Dora Miller is still in charge, and as ever, patient, careful and successful. These 
people having been afflicted with the prevalent influenza, the attendance at the schools 
has been affected to some extent accordingly. There are seventeen pupils enrolled and 
thirteen in attendance. Though this school has never been a large one, it is calculated 
to have a powerful influence for good, the children being carefully trained in Bible know- 
ledge, and in religious principles as well as in secular studies. They are doing I. II. and 
IIL. class work as in our public schools, and are taught by Mrs. Hartman to sing with 
the organ, there being a good one in school. They are mostly half-breed children, or at 
least show decided traces of European blood. Their memories are good and they show 
special aptitude in writing. ‘Their acquirements are not, on the whole equal to those 
of the children in the average public school, and in arithmetic especially they are rather 
deficient, but when we remember that they do not know our language outside of the 
school, the wonder is that they do so well. There is certainly no lack of intelligence. 


The appointments of the school are very complete, from the cabinet organ to the 
door mat. In the afternoon of the same day I visited the Reserve school about a mile 
and a half south of the former. Mr. W. N. Tobias, is re-engaged as teacher of this 
school for the present year, at $350. He is a native Indian, holding a III. class certifi- 
cate, has had a model school training, and is a very efficient teacher. He is, in intelli- 
gence and efficiency, quite equal to the average white teacher. In this school there are 
forty-two pupils enrolled and there were thirty present. Most of these are typical 
Indians, few showing traces of “ white blood.” This school also has been interrupted by 
“ La Grippe,” but shows fair progress nevertheless, though none of the pupils present 
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-are further advanced than third class. Most of them are in part two and in second 
classes. There is here more class recitation and less individual instruction than in the 
Mission school This is due partly to the greater number attending, and partly to the 
methods acquired by Mr. Tobias in the Model School. These pupils are fast overcoming 
their natural shyness, and they answer much more freely than formerly. They are not 
as far advanced as the average white children in the same grades. The school room has 
been enlarged, and the school is fairly supplied with furniture and apparatus. A few 
more desks are to be put in and some additional hooks are required for hats and clothing. 
They require also a supply of ink and maps of the Dominion and of the World, largest 
size, such as are furnished by the “ Map and School Supply Company,” Toronto. It is 
to be hoped that some method of compulsory education will be put in force here, for it is 
smuch needed and would be most beneficial to the Indian children. 


Second Visit. 


On the 9th day of October, I visited these schools. I arrived at the Reserve school 
-at 8.40 a.m., and inspected the grounds and surrounding before 9 o’clock. The teacher, © 
Mr. Willis N. Tobias, was present, as were most of the children. On this day the 
Indians were improving their fair-ground, in which the school house is situated. They 
have doubled the ground in extent, and put the whole in good order, and had a large 
road-scraper with three teams attached, at work making a half-mile track. These opera- 
tions had a peculiar interest for the young lads assembled for schoo!, and when rung in 
at 9a.m., they came promptly away, tho’ not without some wistful looks over their 
shoulders. The teacher attempted drill and calisthenics at one time but thought best 
to give it up on account of prejudice against it on the part of the Indians, who regard 
any new thing with great suspicion and prejudice. The attendance of the Indian chil- 
dren is so fitful and irregular that I seldom see many of the same pupils on two suc- 
cessive visits. On this occasion there were twenty-five present, out of about eighty-five 
of school age, and I would again on behalf of the sixty absent ones urge upon the Depart- 
ment the desirability of taking some steps to compel their attendance. <A by-law was 
passed in the Indian Council some years ago, that a fine be imposed on those whose chil- 
dren do not attend school, but it has never been acted upon. The children present on this 
occasion were the first and second classes, and, considering their youth and the irregu- 
larity of their attendance, they are doing fairly well in reading, spelling, writing, draw- 
ing arithmetic and geography. Their dictation books are very carefully done, and 
‘regularly corrected. The mistakes in spelling seem to correspond with their mistakes in 
pronunciation, as bleasant for pleasant, etc. The order and discipline are very good, 
and in dress and person the children are fairly neat and clean. The school house having 
been recently enlarged, there is now ample room for the average attendance. The regis- 
tration of attendance is very carefully and accurately done. Mr. Tobias, who is an 
Indian, is very ambitious, and appears to be quite energetic and earnest in his efforts to 
have the school properly equipped and efficiently taught. A supply of maps is required 
as follows :—One map of Hemispheres, large size ; one map of Dominion of Canada, large 
size ; one map of Ontario, including new territory ; one map of Europe. 
The school house is kept clean and in good order. 


From this school I proceeded at noon to the Mission school at Moraviantown. 
Miss Dora Miller is still in charge of this school under the supervision of Rev. Mr. 
Hartman, the Moravian missionary. The school house and surroundings were in very 
good order and very clean and well equipped. The more advanced children usually 
attend here, but owing to the admission recently of about nine children to the Mohawk 
Institute, the Shingwauk Home, and the school at Wawanosh, the number in attendance 
was reduced to eight. Those present are being carefully taught and Miss Miller spares 
no pains for their improvement. Philip Jacobs, for instance, is unable to study on 
account ef sore eyes, and Miss Miller teaches him orally and reads to him when he may 
not dose himself. Though the attendance here is small, the influence of the training 
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will be great in the future homes of these children, One little girl, Louisa J acobs, eight 
years of age, began last May in this school, and thouga she did not then know a word of 
English she is now reading very nicely in Part II. reader, and knows the rest of the 
work for that class very well. It is a great pity to have these advantages neglected by 
those for whose good they are provided, and idleness and vice correspondingly increased. 
Some strict measures should be put in operation to have the children daily in the schools 
instead of lying about at home with the dogs, or getting into mischief out in the woods. 


CO. S. Barnes, Esq., Inspector, Hast Lambton. 
Indian Schools at Kettle and Stoney Povnts. 


Kettle Point.—At Kettle Point the day was somewhat unfavorable and the atten- 
dance was small. The school is at present under the management of Miss Sarah George, 
and at the time of my visit the prospects were not very encouraging. Having had no 
training as a teacher, and not having attended schools where good teaching could be seen, 
she does not appear to have much ability to impart instruction, and I would recommend 
at the close of this term that a change be made, and a teacher employed having some 
knowledge of methods, as well as scholarship. Especially should the teacher be familiar 
with the work of the junior classes, as the pupils in attendance belong chiefly to those 
classes. 

Stoney Point.—At Stoney Point the work is under the management of Miss Annie 
Vance, and is more satisfactory. The reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic are very 
good. In Arithmetic some knowledge of practical problems has been given, and in those 
of an elementary character the mechanical work is very neatly and carefully done. 

In writing the work has been fairly well done. A supply of copies is required at 
present. Say one half-dozen each of numbers one two and three. 

The junior classes are doing very well. There are seventeen names on the roll with 
an average attendance of about twelve or thirteen. 
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John Brebner, Esq., Inspector, West Lambton. 


Indian Schools on Walpole Island and Sarnia Reserve. 
First Visit. 


St. Clair Mission School was visited on the 25th of April, when eight boys and eleven 
girls were present. Mr. John I. Millikin, Indian, who has passed the Entrance Examina- 
tion, is the teaeher and does fair work, but both teacher and pupils are alike fond of 
going off for a days outing when they should be at school. 

Fourth Class: One pupil, reading middling, spelling good, writing good, arithmetie 
poor (only division), geography middling, composition bad. 

Third Class: Three pupils, reading good, spelling good, arithmetic good (division, 
etc.,) geography middling, composition fair. 

Second Class : Senior two pupils, reading good, spelling good, writing good, arithmetic 
good. 

Junior three pupils, reading middling, spelling good, writing fair, arithmetic good 
up to multiplication by three and four. 

First Class, Second part: three pupils, reading middling, spelling poor, writing good 
arithmetic (only addition) good. 

First part ; five pupils, reading middling, spelling none, writing good, can count up 
to ten and make the figures. 
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The windows are in need of repairs. The furniture is not suitable and is getting 
out of repair. 


Walpole Island No. 1 was visited May 27th, p.m., when seven boys and two girls: 
were present, Mr. Peter Thomas (Indian) teacher, has not passed the Entrance’ Examina- 
tion and is doing little or nothing to improve his scholarship. 


Third Class: A boy and a girl, reading good, spelling very good. The meaningstof 
the words beautiful, hungry, cold, hair, sold, blew, beginning, slippers and galloping 
were given by one or other of the pupils. Arithmetic good, but only multiplication and 
division, writing good, geography middling, composition (a letter) fair. 

Second Class: A boy and a girl, reading good, spelling very good, meanings of 
the words, mother, dish, cord, buttons, clothes and leaf were given ; arithmetic good, 
writing fair, geography only middling, letter not good. 


First Class, Second Part: Three boys, reading indistinct, meanings of the words, 
feet, fish, net, sand, stockings, shoes and catching were given, the last with nets and with 
hooks ; spelling very good, arithmetic good, writing fair, geography not good. 

First Part : Two boys, reading fair, the meanings of the words boy, hand and cub: 
were given correctly ; writing fair, arithmetic good. 


The attendance at this school is not good; last week the average attendance was. 
nineteen, the lowest being eighteen, the highest twenty-one, yesterday there were nine- 
teen present, this forenoon there were thirteen, this afternoon there are only nine. 


Walpole Island, No 2, was visited May 28th, a.m., fourteen boys and sixteen girls 
being present, Miss Nancy Osagee (lndian) teacher, passed the Entrance Examination. 
at St. Thomas in 1887. 


Third Olass: A boy and a girl, reading good, the meanings of the words, creature, 
feature, supper, jump, speak and play were given, but not of beautiful and sunshine ; 
spelling very good, arithmetic middling, writing very good. 

Second Class: Three boys and six girls, reading good but indistinct, meanings of 
the words, sand, tree, child, plant and house were given, but they could not give an 
equivalent for seed, little or grow ; spelling good, writing fair, arithmetic fair. 


First Class, Second Part: our boys and seven girls, reading fair, could only give 
the meanings of the words, rope, box, fire, run, but had no equivalent for bucket, wide, 
darkness, color or eat. 


First. Part, six boys and two girls, reading middling, spelling good but only two 
could do either, the other six had just begun to attend. 


Walpole Island, No. 3,a new school, was visited May 28th, p.m., Mr. Wm, Peters 
(Indian) teacher, has not passed the Entrance Examination yet. 


Third Class: One boy, reading very good, spelling fair, arithmetic good, but only 
multiplication, writing very good, letter good. 


Second Class: One girl, reading good, she gave the meanings of the words, bill, tree, 
fox, fine, black and lovely, and for crow the Indian for raven, but could not give equiva- 
lent for eat, saw or get; spelling good, arithmetic (addition) fair, writing good. 


First Class, Second Part: Five boys and two girls, reading good, gave the meanings 
of the words, boys, old, print, boat, lent, hunt, good and nice, but could not give an 
equivalent for tent, lives or call ; spelling middling, arithmetic fair, writing very good. 


First Part: Fourteen boys and thirteen girls, reading good, spelling good, writing 
fair, twelve can wiite numbers up to ten and count up to twenty, and gave the meanings 
of the words, mud, sod, bed, gad, dog, leg, run and sea, but not of hid or had. Fifteen 
need tablets, and as many are without slates. 


In Geography a few definitions and a little map notation are known, drawing is good 
but they have no copies. 
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Second Visit. 


No. 1 Walpole Island.— Visited September 24th a.m., Mr. Peter Thomas, (Indian), 
teacher, no certificate but has taught in Ontario, and Wisconsin Indian schools. This 
school has had a very low average attendance, but to-day there were thirteen boys and: 
sixteen girls present. Three boys from Squirrel Island came in at 11.30, others were 
all in before ten, These three boys had to cross Squirrel Channel and walk nearly three 
miles. 


The teaching of the nineteen children in the First Book, Part I. is mostly indivi- 
dual, but may be arranged as follows: Four boys and one girl; reading fair, spell- 
ing good, arithmetic, counting and writing figures, only middling. 

Seven boys and seven girls ; reading and spelling gccd, they can count to twenty- 
nine, writing not good. 

Second Part First Book, two boys and three girls ; reading middling, spelling fair, 
arithmetic good (they can do addition and m ultiplication) writing good, know the counties 
of Western Ontario. 

Second Book, one boy and one girl ; reading middling, spelling fair, writing good, 
arithmetic (multiplication and easy division) correctly done, geography the same as in 
Second Part of First Book. 

Third Book, two boys and one girl; reading middling, spelling fair, writing good, 
arithmetic good, (but only multiplication and division), geography middling. Wrote a 
letter: girl’s one good but used ‘“ bods” “roung ” in the sentence, ‘‘ We see boats running 
round here.” ‘The connections were wanting in the boy’s letters. 


No. 2 Walpole Island.—Visited September 25th, p.m. Miss Nancy Osagee, (Indian), 
‘teacher, she has an entrance certificate. 

The attendance (ten boys and nine girls) was smaller than usual because two thresh- 
ing machines were working in the neighborhood. 

First Part of First Book, one boy; reading good, speiling middling, writing and 
arithmetic fair (or better than middling). 


Three boys and three girls, just beginning, can count up to ten. 


Second Part of First Book, three boys and three girls ; reading, spelling and arithme- 
tic only middling, but writing good. 

Second Book, two boys and three girls, reading, spelling and arithmetic fair, writ- 
ing good, geography middling. 

They could give the Indian equivalent for “stone, little, bell, head, fence,” but not 
for ‘“‘ try, chirp, catch.” The verbs trouble them most, then adjectives, but they can give 
most of the nouns. 

Third Book, one boy, reading fair, spelling good, arithmetic bad, writing very good, 
geography middling, drawing none. Formerly drawing was very good in this school. 

This boy gave the Indian equivalent for “ ship, swan and shirt,” but could not for 
‘sailed, lies, gone.” On being asked to write a letter, he wrote as follows, without any 
of the forms used in letter writing: ‘‘I will try to tell you about our school. There 
are eight boys and eight girls, and we have good play-ground, blackboard and books all 
right.” 

The school house is situated in the centre of the island, and children are nearly all 
Pottowatomies. They are more timid and speak less distinctly than when Mr. Peters was 
teaching. 

No. 3 Walpole Island.—Visited September 25th a.m., Mr. Wm. Peters, (Indian), 
teacher. He has no certificate but is the best. Indian teacher that I know. There were 
sixteen boys and thirteen girls present. Two of the boys are from St. Anne’s Island. 
They could not attend at No. 2, but have made rapid progress since this sehool was 
placed within their reach. 
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First Part of First Book ; as the school has only been open this year, most of the 
children are in thig book. 

(a) Four boys and three girls, reading and spelling fair, can count to 100. 

(b) Three boys and two girls, reading fair, spelling none, arithmetic good. 

(c) Four boys and six girls, reading and spelling good, arithmetic and writing fair. 

They could give Indian equivalents for “ hog, run, log, fat, hen and pen.” They 
gave two meanings of “ pen.” 

Second Part of First Book, three boys and two girls, reading and spelling good, arith - 
metic and addition good, subtraction only fair. They gave the Indian for “read, lived, 
scarlet, berries, middle, boys, throw, stones, pond, mark” but were doubtful about “sharp” 
and had no word for “ enough.” ) 

Second Book, no pupils present, but their copy-books were well written. 

Third Book, two boys, reading good, spelling fair, arithmetic (subtraction and 
addition, middling, writing fair, geography good. Gave Indian for“ drive, met, traveller, 
approached,” but not for “ ignorant or gradually.” 

The following are copies of letters written by the third book pupils :— 


Dear Sir,—I am writing to you to tell you that some boys do not wash their faces 
in the morning and the teacher had to send them to the river to wash their faces. Some 
boys come in school, no shoes, and they look bad with their dirty black feet. 


CHARLIE JOHNSTON. 


Dear Friend,—I now a few lines to you to tell you about all my studies. JI am in 
the Third Reader, and also learning geography, grammar, history, writing, copy book 
and drawing. There are twenty-nine schollars. That is all I can say. 


Good bye, 
I am yours truly, 
Grorce S. Kryosux. 


St. Clair Mission.—Visited September 29th, am., Mr. J. J. Millikin, (Indian), 
teacher, has an Entrance Certificate. Six boys and twelve girls were present. 


First Part of First Book, two boys and two girls, reading good, spelling fair, writing 
fair, arithmetic fair, (counting). 

Second Part of First Book, Two boys and two girls ; reading good, spelling middling, 
writing, fair, arithmetic middling, (addition). ; 

Second Book, two boys and five girls, reading middling, spelling fair, writing good, 
arithmetic (multiplication) fair. In their dictation they do not use capitals. 

Third Book, one girl, reading middling, spelling and writing fair, arithmetic, 
(division) good, geography good. Her “ letter” was a fairly good piece of composition. 

Fourth Book, two girls, reading fair, spelling and writing good, arithmetic (G. C. M.) 
good, geography good, but they were not very sure of the correctness of their answers. One 
“letter” was good, the other not. 

The attendance at this school should be better. Several of the children speak 
English well. The mother of the two girls in the Fourth Book is a white woman and 
their father chief Nelson Jacobs. 


J. Dearness, Esq., Inspector, Hast Middlesex. 
Oneida Indian Reserve. 


I visited the Indian schools on the Oneida Reserve about the middle of February, 
and again at the end of September, 1889. The different matters that needed immediate 
attention I reported at once to the Indian Agent in charge, and they were, I believe, all 
attended to, except the repairing of the blackboards. For this purpose the agent had got 
some slating, which was to be used immediately a fter my second visit. 
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_ Onerda No, 1.—Teacher, Miss M. A. Beattie, (white), school-room clean, and nicely 
decorated with mottoes, pictures, and the work of the children. Largest attendance in 
one day up to date of visic, (18th February) 27 pupils ; two of them, present, did fairly 
well in the wérk of the junior 3rd class—these were the most advanced, 26th Septem- 
ber, sixteen present, of the forty-six names registered since the 18th August, five are in 
the 3rd class, eight in the 2nd class and the remainder in the several divisions of the 
first class. The school is supplied with globe, maps, tablets and all that is really neces- 
sary except a good blackboard. The last was to be made good shortly after my second 
visit. Miss Beattie is painstaking, and her long experience in this school enables her to 
do as good work here as can be expected. 


Oneida No. 2.—Teacher, Miss Phoebe Waddalove, (native). The teachers of this 
school and No. 3, although both natives, do not speak the Oneida dialect and hence have 
to instruct through Engiish only. On the occasion of both my visits (19th February and 
27th September) this school was small. At my second visit there were five pupils present 
in the 3rd class, three of whom did creditable work. Of the twenty-four pupils registered 
there were thirteen present on day of visit. The school needs tablets and a better black- 
board. 

Oneida No. 3.—At both my visits Miss Catharine Jackson, (native), was in charge 
but owing to her protracted illnes, two other teachers had taught most of the meantime. 
Thirty-six pupils are registered, as many as twenty-one have been present at once, they 
are nearly all in the first class. The progress in speaking and writing English—of which 
my examinations chiefly consist—has been retarded in No. 3, doubtless owing to the fre- 
quent changes of teachers and interruptions. Neither No. 2 nor No. 3 is nearly so tastily 
decorated as Miss Beattie’s school. They all need to have their blackboards improved. 


H, D. Johnson, Esq., Inspector, West Middlesew. 
Mount Elgin and other Indian Schools. 
Furst Visit. 


Mount Elgin, Mr. Urban Pugsley’s Room.—The school-room is a good one, and kept 
neat and clean. The desks and seats are in excellent order. The steps at the outside door 
are getting somewhat old and decayed; new ones will be required soon. The lighting 
and ventilation are satisfactory. The school yard is fenced and kept in good order; it 
is rather small for the present attendance, but the manager, Mr. Shepherd, told me that 
it was his intention to enlarge it by the addition of some ground on the south side. The 
pupils were well dressed and looked comfortable. There are four in the fourth class, 
‘thirty-seven in the second class, ten in the First Class, Part IL. and one in the First Class 
Part I. The standing of the pupils is fair. The discipline, order and general manage- 
ment are good. On the whole Mr. Pugsley does his work very satisfactorily, and handles 
his classes with consummate skill. He is an excellent man for the position. 


Mr. Morley Shepherd’s Room.—Mr. Shepherd occupies a room in the new building 
which is about completed. He holds a third class non-professional certificate. He 
teaches very well and shows a good deal of tact in the management of his classes. 
‘There are twenty-eight pupils in this room classified as follows: eight in the third class, 
eight in the senior second class, nine in the senior first class, and three in the junior first 
class. Everything in the room is in excellent condition. The blackboard is rather 
small ; standing of the pupils fair ; order, discipline, etc., etc., good. The stair leading to 
the school room is rather too steep, it needs a railing at the sides. The pupils attend- 
ing this room use the same yard as the others. 

The pupils attending both rooms speak English with a fair degree of fluency. 


Joseph Fisher’s.—School house needs a foundation ; inside is in very fair order ; floor 
and walls fairly clean; desks and seats are of the old kind and in fair order. The 
blackboard needs repairing and coating. The school yard is fenced only in front; the 
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water-closets are good and kept clean; there is no well or trees. The yard is fairly well 
kept. Standing of the pupils very fair; the discipline, order, etc., etc, good. This. 
school, as a whole, is about the best conducted that is on the reserve. ‘Phere were nine 
pupils present at the time of my inspection. 


Bear Creek.—This school is taught by Miss Gilbert, who holds a second class non- » 
professional certificate; she has had some professional training, and does her work very 
neatly. The school house needs whitening inside and outside. The floor is middling 
clean ; desks are in good order, blackboard very good. I found ten pupils registered 
and six present. The standing of the pupils is fair; they add with considerable 
rapidity. The discipline, order, etc., etc., fair. The school yard is fenced only in front ;. 
the closets are good; no well or trees. The attendance at this school is not very regular. 


Church of England.—The school house is an excellent one, the interior and exterior 
are in admirable order ; desks of the improved kind. The yard is large and fenced on 
three sides, the water-closets are good and kept in good condition. The school is taught 
by Mrs. Lucy Fisher (Indian) who was trained at the Brantford Institution. She insists 
on the pupils speaking English when in the school yard. When I visited the school 
sixteen pupils were registered and five present. The standing of the pupils is fair, one 
pupil did remarkable well in arithmetic. The discipline, order, etc., good. The 
attendance at this school is very irregular. 


Back Settlement.—The walls need whitewashing on both sides. The floor is well 
swept and fairly clean; desks in poor order and not fastened to the floor. Some of 
the windows are broken, there are four panes out of one. The blackboard is in good 
order. The school yard is not fenced in front; no trees; no well; two closets. At 
the time of my visit there were twenty-one pupils registered and sixteen present. The 
standing of the pupils is fair; two girls in the Third Reader did remarkably well. The 
order is fair, some whispering indulged in at the seats. The teacher insists on the pupils 
speaking English when playing. As in the other schools on the Reserve the attendance 
is not very regular. The school on the whole is doing very fair work. The teacher 
holds an Entrance Certificate and attended the Strathroy Collegiate Institute for some: 
two years after passing her examination. She does her work pretty well. 


I would venture to respectfully recommend that the pupils from the reserve be 
required to pass some kind of an examination before being admitted to the Insti- 
tution. Let there be some standard fixed, however low, and insist on the pupils 
coming up to that. This would stimulate both the teachers and pupils to greater exertion. 
and make them feel that they had something to work for, in a word, it would have the 
same beneficial effect that the High School Entrance Examination has on the Public 
Schools. 


Second Visit. 


Church of England.—This School is taught by Miss Emily Tobico (Indian), who 
was trained at the Brantford Indian Institute. She has had six years experience as a 
teacher. 


The school house is an excellent frame building in a first-class state of repair. The 
desks are of the most improved kind and in good order. The blackboard is very good, 
but rather small, The yard is large and well fenced with boards on all sides. There 
are two excellent closets, well kept. T found nineteen pupils registered, classified as- 
follows :—Eleven in the First Part of the First Book ; two in the Second Part of the 
First Book ; two in the Second Book ; and two in the Third Book. There were twelve 
pupils present the day I visited the School. The attendance is somewhat irregular. As. 
to the standing of the pupils present it is only middling. The order was only fair. The 
School is tolerably well taught. The change of teachers appears to have increased the 
attendance. The teacher insists on the pupils speaking English when playing as well as. 
in the school room. 
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Back Settlement.—This school is taught by Miss Elsie Cobban (white), who holds a 
High School entrance certificate. She has had no professional training. Miss Cobban 
is a good teacher and thoroughly devoted to her pupils; she visits the parents frequently, 
and tries every way to encourage them to send their children regularly. The school did 
weil during the interval between my visits. 


The school house needs whitewashing outside and inside. New desks are required, 
and also a teacher’s desk. The floor is clean, and everything in the interior is kept very 
tidy. The yard is fenced on three sides and open in front. There are two closets 
which are kept in fair order. There is no well or trees. 


At the time of my visit there were twenty-four pupils registered, and eighteen of 
these were present, classified as follows :—Six in Part I. of First Book ; eleven in 
Part Il. of the First Book ; and one in the Third Book. Those present did well in 
writing, drawing, spelling and the simple rules of arithmetic ; they also appear to under- 
stand what they read. The reading lacks expression. The school was well taught this 
year. 


Joseph Fisher’s.—There is no foundation under the school house. It needs painting 
on the outside and whitewashing on the inside. The desks are in middling order, but 
very ola-fashioned. A new lock is required for the door. The blackboard needs repair- 
ing and coating afresh. There is a fine large yard fenced on two sides. The weeds were 
not cut this summer. There are two excellent closets, well kept. The school was closed 
the day I visited it, but I saw the teacher and he told me that there were fifteen pupils 
registered, classified as follows :—Four in the First Part of the First Book ; five in the 
Second Part of the First Book ; five in the Second Book ; and one in the Third Book. 


Bear Creek.—This school is taught at present by Mrs. Lucy Fisher (Indian). She 
was trained at the Brantford Indian Institute. 


The school house has been put into good repair since my last visit; the walls and 
ceiling are clean and white now. The floor is clean and well swept. The desks, of the 
kind, are in fair order. The blackboard is very good. The yard is large, and fenced in 
front. The weeds have not been cut in the yard this summer. There are two excellent 
water closets, well kept. There are no trees or well. 


There were no pupils present the last time I visited the school. The first time I 
visited the school this fall it was closed on account of the building undergoing repairs. 
_ There are eight pupils registered, classified as follows :—Four in the First Part of the 
First Book ; one in the Second Part of the First Book ; two in the Second Book ; and 
one in the Third Book. The attendance at this school is irregular. 


Mount Higin.—Miss E. E. Hales’ Room.—The school room is very good. It is well 
kept. The floor and steps are somewhat worn, but as the whole building is to be reno- 
vated next year, these require no attention at present. The desks, board, lighting, etc., 
are all in a very satisfactory state. 


The teacher, Miss E. E. Hales, who holds a Second Class Provincial certificate, has had 
about ten years’ experience. She presents her subjects well, and is very thorough in her 
teaching. The standing of the pupils in this room in writing, drawing, spelling, and the 
mechanical operations in the simpler rules in arithmetic is very good. The reading 
lacks expression. The pupils speak fair English in both rooms. The discipline, order 


and management are very satisfactory. 


Miss H. Rice’s Room.—The school room is excellent. It is well kept. Lverything 
in the interior is in first-class order. A larger black board is to be put up at once in this 
room. 

The teacher, Miss H. Rice, holds a Third Class N on-professional certificate, has had 
no professional training, or experience, except as a tutor. She teaches fairly well and 
insists on thoroughness in all her subjects. The standing of the pupils in writing, spell- 
ing composition, and the mechanical operations in the simple rules in arithmetic is very 
good ; in history and reading, only fair. The discipline, order and management are very 
satisfactory. The yard, closets, water supply, etc., etc., are all very satisfactory. 
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Since the Institute re-opened after the midsummer holidays eighty-six pupils have: 
entered the school. At present there are eighty-two in attendance. These are classified 
as follows :—Ten in the First Part of the First Book ; thirty-five in the Second Part of 
the First Book ; twenty-eight in the Second Book ; three in the Third Book ; and six in. 
the Fourth Book. 


All the pupils are taught to work. Some of the boys are taught farming, some 
shoemaking, and some carpentry. The girls are taught housework as well as plain sew- 
ing, knitting and laundry work. Two-thirds of the time each pupil is required to attend. 
school, and the other third is devoted to whatever trade or calling the pupil is learning. 
The only day that is observed as a holiday during the Christmas holidays is Christmas. 
day, the school goes on as usual during the rest of the time. Qn every Saturday there 
is school one half of the day, so that each pupil attends school four days in the week, 
and is gaining a knowledge of manual labor the other two days. 


James McBrien, Esq,, Inspector, Ontario. 


Indian School, Township of Rama. 


Miss Hattie Taylor, daughter of the minister in charge of the Indian Mission, is 
the teacher. Naturally apt, energetic, dutiful and painstaking, the school makes fair 
improvement considering the adverse influence, 


It appears that the pupils were very much interested in gathering medicinal roots 
this year for exportation to Japan, and therefore, they were very irregular in their at- 
tendance, which inevitably reduces the efficiency of the school. The teacher's manage- 
ment, government and discipline are exemplary, and therefore the influence exerted is 
admirably calculated to improve the pupils’ habits of attention, order, obedience and 
industry. 


The Statws.— Reading, very fair; spelling, good ; literature, very fair ; geography, 


very fair; writing, very good ; drawing, very good ; arithmetic, fair ; composition, fair. 


kh. G. Scott, Esq., Inspector, Renfrew. 


Indian Reserve, Golden Lake. 


I visited the school twice during the year, viz.: on the 14th of February and the 
12th of November. 


First Visit.—The morning was extremely cold, and though I waited till ten o’clock, 
only three pupils were present, two in the Alphabet and one in the Fourth Book. 


The register showed a total of 11 pupils, 8 boys and 3 girls, who, the teacher in- 
formed me, were classified as follows, viz.; Fourth Book, | girl; Third Book, none ;. 
Second Book, 2 girls ; First Book, Part Second, 2 boys; First Book, Part First, 6 boys. 


Second Visit.—I found a total registration of 19 pupils, 9 boys and 10 girls, who 
were reported to be classified as follows: Fourth Book, 3 girls; Third Book, none ; 
Second Book, 2 girls, 1 boy ; First Book, Part Seeond, 1 girl, 2 boys; First Book, Part 
First, 4 girls, 6 boys. 


Pupils present on the day of inspection: There were 13 pupils present, 6 girls and 
7 boys, classified as follows: Fourth Book, 1 girl; Third Book, none ; Second Book, 
1 girl ; First Book, Part Second, 1 girl, 2 boys; First Book, Part First, 3 girls, 6 boys, 
The pupil in the Fourth Book had not been at school from December last until the 


day of my visit. She could read and write well, was able to work fractions and has a 
creditable knowledge of geography. 
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The pupil in the Second Book did not read or spell well, she could work subtraction. 


The pupils in the Second Part of the First Book read and spelt very well and 
could work subtraction nicely. 


The writing of all the pupils was very good, some of those in the First Part of the 
First Book being able to write as weli as pupils in the Second Book generally do. 


The school-room was neat, clean and comfortable, a good supply of wood had been pro- 
vided, and the general condition showed that proper attention had been given to these 
matters by those on whom such duty devolved. 


Isaac Day, Esq., Inspector, Hast Sumcoe and Muskoka. 


Indian Reserve School. Ma 

I visited this school twice, once on May 14th, and once on October 15th. On my 
first visit I found five present, two girls and three boys. Teacher Mr. D. Carmichael. 
On my second visit there were present fifteen pupils, six boys and nine girls. Teacher, 
Mr. C. Cooke, a young Indian. Mr. Carmichael has a II. Class certificate, and Mr. 
Cooke, besides passing the Entrance Examination, attended the Orillia High Sshool for 
six months. The equipment of the school is fair. There are now two maps, a very good 
blackboard, good seats, and a teacher’s desk. The building is warm and comfortable. 


Il cannot say that much progess was made between my last visit of 1888 and my 
first of 1889. At the latter visit all the children were in the first part of the first book 
and read very poorly. Their knowledge of numbers was very meagre, and their know- 
ledge of the English language about the same. 


On my second visit I found three in 2nd book, two in 2nd part and ten in Ist part. 
Those in 2nd book could spell, read, and write very well—i. e. mechanically. They 
understood very little of what they were doing. They knew very little about arithmetic. 
None of them knew anything worth speaking about of geography. 


At each of my visits I urged the teacher to use the English language as much ag 
possible, and the Indian ag little as possible. Although Mr. Carmichael did what he 
could towards teaching them English, the result was far from satisfactory. This is 
scarcely to be wondered at, for these children never hear a word of English spoken out- 
side of the school room. Most of the parents speak English very well and are anxious 
that their children may learn it, yet they never use it at home. I think it is folly to 
attempt to teach reading, or even arithmetic or geography to these children through the 
medium of the English tongue until they have a certain knowledge of the language. 
Unless the children know the meaning of the words they hear, whose symbols are in the 
reading books, the teaching will be of no value. Of what use is it to an Indian child to 
be able to pronounce the word “cat,” to write it, or to recognize it in print, if he does 
not know the meaning of it. 


I have advised the teacher to put away all books for a portion of every day and 
during that time to turn the school into a real English school, to use, when possible, 
nothing but English, and to let the children use nothing but English. In this way 
could be taught the words expressing the ordinary relations, the most common qualities 
and things. Only when a child knows the meaning of the most of the words in a read- 
ing lesson should he be allowed to read it. Ordinary children are familiar with the 
meaning of the words and it is sufficient to present the symbols representing the word. 
As soon as the child understands the word the symbol can be shown and the association 
will be made. With the Indian child there can be no correct association until the child 
understands what the sound of the word represents. As with the English child so with 
the Indian child, his reading should be nothing more than what is familiar to him. In 
this way can the child’s understanding be carried along with what he reads. 
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A. McNaughton, Esq., Inspector, County of Stormont. 
Indian School, Cornwall Island. 


On the 28th May I visited the Indian school on Cornwall Island, taught by Mr. 
Louis Benedict, an Iroquois Indian, educated in the institution at Brantford. 


The attendance as usual was small, there being only eight present and twelve enrolled 
for the quarter. 


The pupils present were very young, but their progress was satisfactory considering 
their ages, and the disadvantage of learning in a language which they do not generally use 
in ordinary conversation with each other. 


They were enrolled in the first, second and third classes, and were instructed in 
reading, spelling, writing, and in the simple rules of arithmetic. 


The language of instruction is English. 


I visited the Protestant school for Indian children on Cornwall Island on September 
5th, when I found only six pupils present. The cause of the small attendance was 
probably the fact that the visit was m ade during the harvest season. 


The pupils were not proficient in the use of the English language, but some progress 
in that direction has been made, and English appears to be coming slightly more into 
use among them. 


Those present were examined in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic and geography. 


The progress of the school is slow and is likely to continue so, but those who avail 
themselves of the facilities placed within their reach are likely to benefit thereby. 


A. B. Davidson, Esq., Inspector, North York. 


Indian School, Georgina Island. 


On the 26th of November, I visited this school and learned that Mr. Dimsdall, the 
former teacher, had left «bout the lst of July, and that the school had been closed till the 
5th of November. On this date Mr. George McCue, one of the Indians on the Island, took 
charge of the school for a few weeks. He has no certificate of qualification of any kind. 
The number of pupils enrolled, since the school was opened on the Sth inst., was 21 and 
the average attendance was 15. Those enrolled were classified as follows: Fourth Book 
1, Third Book 4, Second Book 2, First Book, Part Second 5 and Part First 9. The read- 
ing of all the pupils was slow and very monotonous, spelling fairly good, knowledge of the 
reading lessons very little in most cases. With the exception of the pupil in the Fourth 
Book, all the pupils in arithmetic were in the simple rules and were very slow in per- 
forming the operations. The equipment of the school was satisfactory, plenty of good 
seats and desks and the room comfortable. A little kindergarten material might be used 
with great advantage to the children, by a skilful teacher, as they show no little aptitude 
for construction, drawing and writing. The progress of the school has suffered much on 
account of the many changes of teacher and their being sometimes without one alto- 
gether. 


Until a good mission house is provided, and an energetic missionary is appointed to 
take charge, and such inducements added as shall give permanency to the position, the 
school cannot be of very much real value to the people. 
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D. McCaig, Esq., Inspector, District of Algoma. 


Protestant Indian Schools in the District of Algoma. 


Only five out of the nine schools in the district were visited this year. This has 
arisen from the fact that during the present year I found it necessary to visit certain 
new stations along the C.P.R,, where a number of new sections had been formed and 
new schools opened. Time did not, therefore, admit of my visiting the Rainy River 
District, where four of the Indian schools above referred to are situated. 


Of the schools visited, the following report sets forth, as concisely as possible, their 
condition and standing as regards attendance and progress. 


February 6th.— Visited the school at Garden River, taught by Miss Helen Brown, 
holding a Third Class local certificate. Found in attendance thirteen pupils, and thirty-two 
names on the register—school small on account of sickness. Olasses ranging from I. to 
III. books inclusive. Reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic, with a beginning in geo- 
graphy and grammar, include the subjects pursued by the classes. In the three former 
a very fair showing was made. 


Visited this school again on 29th September, and found thirty-four names entered 
on the register, with twenty-two Indian and six white children in attendance. Classes 
as formerly I. to III. books inclusive, and progress quite satisfactory. 


This is altogether the most successful Indian school in the district where the pupils 
are under the control of their parents, the great difficulty in all these cases being irregu- 
larity of attendance. 


February 6th.—V isited the Wawanosh Girls’ Home near Sault Ste. Marie, which is 
this year taught by a Mrs. Champion, who has had considerable experience in teaching 
private schools, and is now doing good work among her Indian girls. Found recorded 
on the school register twenty-nine pupils, and nineteen in attendance. The girls are here 
taught sewing, knitting and housework, and the half-day system of tuition is followed, 
so that not more than half the pupils are found in the school-room during any one visit. 
Of those present, classes ranged over I. and III. books inclusive, with standing up to the 
average white schools of this district. Reading, writing and spelling were good through- 
out, geography aud arithmetic fairly well up in the third class, and very satisfactory 
answers obtained in elementary grammar. 


A second visit was paid to this school on 29th September, when only sixteen names 
were found on the register and twelve pupils in attendance. The school might be char- 
acterized as exhibiting good order, cleanliness, and attention, but as about half the pupils 
were new recruits, the standing of the whole school could not be classed as being so satis- 
factory as on former visit, except in the case of the older pupils who had continued in 
attendance. 


February 7th.—Visited Shingwauk Boys’ Home, but found school dismissed, it being 
what was called inspection day, during which a general overhauling, as regards cleanli- 
ness and order in the school-room and dormitories, takes place. I therefore visited this 
school-room on May 20th and again on 29th September, as no examination of pupils 
could be secured at my visit in February. 

At my visit on May 20th I found sixty-three names on schoo! register, and twenty-six 
pupilsin attendance. Here also the half-day system is carried out, which accounts for the 
small number in the school-room as compared with the number on the register. In this 
school classes ranged over the first four books of the authorized series, with all the other 
studies taken up which are found in connection with those books in our public schools. 

This has always been and is now one of the most successful Indian schools in my 
inspectorate. Two Indian boys from this school, in July last, passed the High School 
Entrance examination, the first to do so from any Indian school in the district. 

Visited a second time on 29th Septemher, but found number in attendance greatly re- 
duced, only about one-half the usual attendance being present, the chief difficulty being lack 
of support to furnish food and clothing for the larger number who had hitherto patronized 
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the school. The classes, as formerly, extended over the first four books, with the atten- 
dant course of studies fairly well up. A Mr. McCallum, who holds a Third Class pro- 
fessional and Second Class non professional certificate, has been teacher here for about 
three years, and has during that time raised the sciool much above its former standing. 


February 17th.—Visited Sheguiandah Indian school, taught by Mr. James Keatley, 
who holds a Second Olass Normal School Certificate (Irish National Schools). Found on 
roll eighteen, and thirteen present, with classes only in I. and II. books, and nothing 
attempted but reading, writing, spelling, and a little addition. This is one of the most 
- difficult schools in the district to keep up. The causes appear to be carelessness of parents, 
and the absolutely worthless character of the soil in a great part of the Reserve. For this 
reason the Indians must find employment elsewhere. They and their families are 
therefore nearly three-fourths of the year absent from the Reserve, and consequently 
children cannot or do not attend. 


Visited this school again 15th September, but found only one Indian and three 
white children in attendance, So far as any progress or actual work is concerned, this 
school might as well be closed. An average of seven or eight pupils during about three 
months is all that can be secured, while during the remainder of the year the attendance 
is not over half of this number. 


February 17th.—Visited Sucker Creek Indian school, taught by a Miss Maggie 
Lewis, who holds a High School Entrance Certificate, obtained in Parkdale. The atten- 
dance at this school is never higher than twelve or fifteen, but it has hitherto been much 
more regular than at the Sheguiandah school. On the day of my first visit the weather 
was exceedingly stormy, and only two pupils reading in the I. book were present. 
Visited the same school again on 15th September, and found only four pupils in atten- 
dance, these also reading in the I book, and attempting a little writing and addition. 


in closing my report of Indian schools for the current year, I can only again call 
attention to the very unsatisfactory character of these schools. Where pupils are wholly 
under parental control, very little desire and no effort whatever on the part of these 
parents is put forth to keep their children at school with anything approaching to 
regularity, while any attempt on the part of the teacher either to coax or coerce these 
children into regular attendance only drives them away altogether. I can only therefore 
urge such action on the part of the Dominion Government as will in some way, or from 
some motive, induce Indian parents to keep their children at school for some definite 
portion of the year. If this cannot be done I feel very strongly convinced that a 
number of these schools might as well be closed so far as any advantage to Indian chil- 
dren is concerned. 


NIPISSING AND Parry Sounp Districts. 


Rev. Geo. Grant, Inspector, Nipissing and Parry Sound. 
Indian Schools of Nipissing and Parry Sound Districts. 


Changes in the staff of teachers, combined with an unusual amount of sickness 
amongst the children, have to some extent, hindered the progress of the work in these 
schools during the present year. 


Miss Christina John, Indian teacher of No. 2 Parry Island, was afflicted with 
sore eyes and unable to teach for two months, dating from 24th March. Mr. D. 
Menomine, Indian ex-teacher of Harvey Inlet School, took her place for two weeks. 
The school was closed during the balance of the two months. Miss John, although partly 
restored in health, felt unable to continue her work in the school and resigned at mid- 
summer. Her place at No. 2 was filled for a short time by a Mr. T. J. Paget, of 
Sundridge, who took a literary certificate at the District Examinations. He also being 
compelled, through illness, to resign, and Miss Emma Nicholson, of Vigo, was, after con- 
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siderable loss of time, at length secured for that position. Mr. Joseph Chibbina, Indina, 
pupil of the Shmgwauk Home, who held only a temporary certificate, was found to be 
doing very poor work as teacher of the Harvey Inlet School, and as he, apparently, was 
not disposed to make any effort either to improve himself, or to secure a proper certifi- 
cate, his engagement was allowed to lapse at midsummer. 

After two months loss of time, we were fortunate enough to obtain the services of 
Miss A. M. Nicholson, of Vigo, for this School. She was educated at Cullingwood 
Collegiate Institute, held a third class certificate and has had several years experience in 
teaching. This is the first time that we have been able to secure a competent teacher for 
Harvey Inlet School, and we hope to see marked improvements there. 

Mr. Robert McFarquhar, who was doing excellent work at Beaucage, Nipissing 
Reserve, much to our regret, left at midsummer to fill a more lucrative position in the 
Public School at Sturgeon Falls. Mr. John C. Laing, a teacher of ability and experience, 
who holds a Provincial Literary Third and the highest grade of District Certificate, was 
offered and accepted this school. He is now doing good work there. There has been no, 
change of teacher at No. 1 Parry Island or Shawanaga. 


Nipissing District. 
First Vrsit. 

Beaucage Bay, Nipissing Keserve.—Visited 26th March. ‘Teacher, Mr. Robert. 
McFarquhar. On roll 12 reserve Indians, 4 white scholars, average attendance 10, present 
13. This school since it was opened in January, 1889, has been doing remarkably well. 
‘Inen my report, after careful examination, showed the condition of the school to be as 
follows: ‘9 did not know the letters of the alphabet, 8 knew a few of the letters but not 
all of them, 2 could spell and pronounce small words, 5 could count to 100 and add 
small numbers such as 3 + 5,6 + 4, etc. The rest knew nothing whatever of figures, 
9 could write their names. The whole school was classed in Book First, Part First. 
Now, alittle over a year from that time, we find 4 reading distinctly in the Second 
Bovuk, 5 in Book First, Part Second. In arithmetic the senior class can enumerate as 
high as millions, and do easy sums in addition and subtraction. There is the same 
satisfactory progress in dictation, spelling and writing. 


Second , Vaseet. 


Visited November 5th. On roll, for half year, 9, average attendance 8, present 9. 
Teacher, Mr, John C. Laing. The condition of the school was not materially different 
from that indicated at the time of my last visit. Mr. Laing was doing good work. 


Parry Sound District. 


First Visit. 


Hodgins’ School, No. 1, Shawanaga.—Visited 19th February, arrived at 9.45 a.m. 
found school door locked, no one present ; shortly afterwards teacher came and blew a 
horn; ten pupils came in about 10 a.m. School cold, uncomfortable and untidy, fire 
refused to burn, wood green beech, partly rotten. The register showed that the school 
had been closed from January 17th to February 10th, on account of measles, scar- 
latina and grippe amongst the children. The teacher, Mrs. Isabella Johnston, said that 
since the sickness the chief and people had agreed that the school hours should be from 
9 a.m., to 12 noon, and from 12.30 to 3.30 p.m. 

Pupils on roll 20, classified as follows : Book Third 2, Book Second 8, Book First Part 
Second 5, Part First 5. The highest class present was Senior Second. The chief and 
three or four other men came in to witness the examination. The few pupils present were 
pretty thoroughly examined in reading, spelling, dictation, arithmetic, writing and 
drawing. Reading was.the only subject in which substantial improvement was observed. 
The pupils now read distinctly and apparently understand what they read. At the 
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close of the examination the chief was admonished in regard to the fire wood and general 
condition of the school house. He promised that these matters should be immediately 
attended to. 

Harvey Inlet.—Visited 28th May. - Teacher, Mr. Joseph Chibbina, Indian, 
9 pupils present when I entered building, 3 came in afterwards, register showed 
37 on roll; 11 average attendance. The Indian parents of this reserve seem to take but 
little or no interest in the school. During the two months immediately preceding the 
time of my visit only three, of the 37 entered on the roll, were anything like regular in 
‘their attendance, and it appeared that few during any part of the year had attended 
‘continuously from one month to another. The dull and lifeiess character of the work 
‘done in the school room may, in some degree, account for this state of things. 

As might be expected, under these circumstances, I found the pupils sadly deficient 
in all the branches. In fact they knew scarcely anything on any subject. We hope to 
see a radical change in the management and character of the teaching of this school 
‘under the teacher lately appointed. 

Ryerson School, No. 1, Parry Sound.—Visited June 4th. Teacher, Miss Josephine 
‘Good. Found on roll 28, classified as follows: Fourth Book 3, Third 5, Second 5, First Part 
‘Second 5, Part First 10. Average attendance 10. There were only 7 pupils present, 
‘the larger boys being kept at home to assist in seeding. The school-room was neat, 
clean and comfortable. The old unsightly desks have been replaced, since my last visit, 
by desks of the most approved modern pattern. I examined the classes in reading, writing 
and composition, and Dr Walton, Inlian Superintendent, who accompanied me on this 
visit, examined in arithmetic, dictation and spelling. The results showed that the school 
is doing good work. Arithmetic and composition are at present the weak points. 


Skene School, No 2, Parry Sound.—Visited 12th June. Teacher, Miss C. John. 
Found on roll 9. Present 6. Although the school, as above explained, had been closed 
for nearly two months, nevertheless the classes acquitted themselves very creditably. 
Compared with its condition a year or a year and a half ago, this school has made very 
substantial progress. The reading is distinct, clear, and shows a fair knowledge on the 
part of the pupil of the meaning of what is read. Dictation, decidedly good. Arithme- 
tic, the highest class working iatelligently in the compound rules. Oomposition, as in 
the other Indian schools of my inspectorate, is practically ‘ nal.” 

I have from time to time given such familiar subjects as the following for composi- 
tion: ‘‘How to catch a fish,” “the cow,” ‘ dog,” “horse,” ‘ cordwood,” “lumber,” 
but always with the same result; total failure even to make a reasonable attempt at a 


composition. 


Second Visit. 


Ryerson School, No. 1, Parry Isltand.—Visited 3rd September. Found 5 pupils 
present, the larger boys out of school employed loading lumber at one of the lumber 
yards, otherwise the teacher could not account for the small attendance. The standing 
of pupils not natuially different from that reported at the time of my last visit. 

Skene School, No. 2, Parry Island.—-Visited September 8th, in company of Dr. 
Walton, Indian Superintendent, for the purpose of installing Mr. T. J. Paget as teacher. 
The school had been without a teacher since the midsummer holidays. Six pupils 
assembled in the school-room and recited lessons in the presence of the superintendent, 
teacher and myslf. 

Hodgins’ School, No. 1, Shawanaga.— Visited September 30th. On roll since holi- 
days 11, present 9. The settlement consists of about 18 families. They all! leave their 
homes and camp for the lake shore during the summer months, returning again in the fall. 
At the time of my visit only some six families had returned. The teacher who is an 
Indian, accompanies the band to the lake shore, and does her best to keep the school open 
during the sojourn there. With part of the band at the lake shore and part at the 
regular settlement in the gardens, the school was but poorly represented on this occasion. 
The pupils present did fairly well. 
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J. Lf. White, Hsq., Inspector, Roman Catholic Indian Schools. 


fort Wibliam—(Boys).—This school is still in charge of Mr. Thos. Stackum, On. 
the day of my visit there were present seven pupils graded to the third form inclusive. 
The average attendance is not much in excess of this. The school is pretty comfortable, 
and has a fair supply of books, maps and other requisites. The general standing is fair 
though not very high; some progress has been made during the year. Spelling and 
writing are very creditable ; the reading is fair though pupils do not know well the 
meanings of words ; arithmetic is somewhat weak, as is geography. The order and man- 
agement are fair, and the pupils’ knowledge of English is satisfactory. 

Fort William—(Girls).—This school is under the direction of the Sisters of Ste. 
Joseph, Sr. M. Julia being the teacher in charge. There is a registered attendance of 
39 graded to the third form ; of these seventeen were present. The accommodations are 
good, as there are two comfortable, well furnished rooms, a second teacher having charge 
of some of the classes. The majority of the pupils are boarders at the convent, being either : 
orphans, or baving their homes at some distance. It is toa certain extent an industrial, 
school, as the pupils are taught sewing, knitting and all manner of housework. Several 
white children from the neighborhood are in attendance ; their presence seems to have 
been a benefit in many ways, as the Indian pupils have a much better knowledge of Eng-. 
lish than have those of most other such schools. The work in reading, writing and, 
drawing was most creditable ; spelling was good in general, geography fair, while in 
composition and arithmetic there is room for improvement. 

Garden River.—There has been no change in the staff here: Rev. Th. Ouellet, 8. J., 
is in charge, while Miss McMahon does most of the teaching. The building is neat and 
comfortable, and the supply of material and furniture is pretty complete. The school 
was temporarily closed at the time of my visit, caused by the illness of the teacher. 

Mississauga.—The same teacher remains in charge here,—Miss N. Donohue who 
holds a certificate from Quebec. The number on the register is eighteen in the first and: 
second forms, with only three present on the day of my visit. The school is large enough 
and comfortable, and the supply of material is adequate. The attendance is small at 
present as there has been an epidemic of measles, and afterwards many of the Indians left 
for fishing. The work of the few present was poor in all the subjects taught. As this. 
school has not, under the present teacher, shewn satisfactory results, I think a change of 
teacher highly desirable. 

Serpent River.—Mrs. Mary Cada (white) is in charge of this school. There were 
no pupils this term beyond the first form ; fifteen were registered, with eight present. 
The building is quite neat and tolerably comfortable : there is a fairly good supply of books. 
and other requisites. The work of the school is far from satisfactory ; there was no in- 
stance where the answering could be termed even middling. ‘lhere is urgent need for 
better teaching without which the cost of maintaining the school is almost literally 
thrown away. 

Sheshegewaning.—This school was re-opened this fall in charge of Mr. Jas. McKay, 
a teacher of considerable ability and experience. However, I found that the school was. 
closed at the time of my visit, the Indians having made matters so unpleasant for the 
teacher that he was forced to resign. It is to be regretted that the children of this band 
have had so little teaching in several years, as they are naturally bright. 


Basswa.—The teacher is unchanged. The usual attendance is fair, with classes 
graded to the third form inclusive. The attendance was small on the day of my inspec- 
tion, as most of the pupils were busy with farm work. Those present acquitted them- 
selves creditably in the different subjects. There is need of a larger blackboard, some. 
chairs and school supplies. 


Wikwemikong Industrial Schools—(Boys).—This school is under the management. 
of the Jesuit order—-Fathers Drolet and MacDonald being the teachers in charge. The 
building is large and comfortable, giving all conveniences usually found in a boarding 
school. The two class-rooms in use are of good size and neatly kept. The supply of fur- 
niture and school apparatus is pretty complete. The answering of the pupils in the- 
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different subjects of their course was very creditable, in fact the work was, in general, 
‘quite equal to that of the average white school in the same forms. The standing of the 
classes has improved since my former visit, and as the teachers are capable and hard- 
working, it will doubtless continue to advance. The work in the different. trades is 
‘carried on, and the usual good results are secured. The general condition of this school 
must be considered as highly creditable. 

(Girls)—The teachers of this school are unchanged since my last visit. The 
building is large and comfortable and is kept scrupulously clean, chiefly by the work of 
‘the resident pupils. The registered attendance is seventy-two, and of these sixty-three 
were present on the day of inspection. Thirty-eight of these are boarders in the house, 
who are consequently most regular in attendance, while the other thirty-four from the 
village could improve considerably in this respect. They are graded to the third form 
‘inclusive, and the work was, in most subjects, well done. The subjects where the results 
were somewhat weak are arithmetic and composition. However, there is altogether too 
much work for the one teacher, who alone is in constant charge ; a second teacher to 
‘devote her whole time to the work is absolutely necessary. The display of the pupils’ 
industry in knitting, sewing, etc., was most creditable: they are carefully trained besides 
in all the branches of house-keeping. This school has made very satisfactory progress 
‘during the year, despite the obstacles in the way. 


Wikwemikonsing.—Mrs. Pelletier—a native educated at Wikwemikong—remains 
in charge here. The school house built a few years ago, was unfortunately burned a 
short time since and the school is now held in a room of a private house. In consequenc3 
the accommodations are not good, and the supplies not very complete. The pupils, 
fifteen registered, are graded to the second form; ten were in attendance. They did 
fairly, though there is yet room for improvement,’ As these Indians are completely 
isolated from any white settlement, their knowledge of English is limited to what they 
learn at school. The children here have usually left at an early age so that the school 
has not reached a very high standing. The order and management are quite satisfactory. 


Sagamonk.—With the completion of the new building a young man, who had a fair 
English education, was engaged as teacher. However, he became dissatisfied with his 
‘work and left shortly before the date of my visit. It is expected that the school will 
soon reopen in charge of another teacher. : 


4, SpeciaL Report oF THE Heap MISTRESSES OF THE Toronto AND Ottawa MopeEL 
SCHOOLS ON PRACTICE AND OBSERVATION SCHOOLS IN CONNECTION WITH 
NoRMAL SCHOOLS IN THE STATES OF NEW YORK AND MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Honorable G. W. Ross, LL.D., Minister of Education :— 


Srr,—Pursuant to your instructions of May last, we visited some of the 
Practice and Observation Schools in connection with the Normal Schools in the States 
of New York and Massachusetts. Our object being to observe the methods of teaching 
and of management, and to compare them with those employed in our own Model Schools, 
-also to report on the use made of these schools for the practical training of the Normal 
School students; we went, not to criticise, but to learn therefore in the following 
report opinions are not expressed. The limits of a report will not allow of a detailed 
-account of all we saw and learned. Many other topics besides those contained in this 
report have been discussed at our own teachers’ meetings. 

We take this opportunity of thanking the officials of the schools visited for their 
kindness, especially the Principals and Teachers of the Oswego and Bridgewater Normal 
‘Schools. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 


MarcGaret T. Scott, 
ADELINE SHENICK. 
Toronto, Dec., 1890. 
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We first visited Oswego. There we had a very kind reception from Dr. Sheldon, 
who acknowledged having received his first inspiration, when contemplating the establish- 
ment of a training school for teachers in Oswego, from the Toronto Normal School, in 
Mr. Robertson’s time, mcre thar thirty years ago. All the teachers were very attentive 
and communicative, so that we were able to examine this school pretty thoroughly. 

The Practice School attached to the Normal School is one of the city schools, so 
that they have to conform to the regulations for such schools. The course in the Prac- 
tice School covers nine years. The school is divided into senior, junior, and primary 
departments, the work of each department covering three years. The teaching is done 
entirely by the students, who spend the last half of their last year in the Practice School, 
the first half of this year having been occupied in the study of the theory of education 
and methods. The course in the Normal School extends over two, three, or four years, 
only the last year being spent upon professional work. During the preparatory years, the 
Normal School does much the same work as our High Schools, At the time of our visit 
there were over 300 students in attendance, but only forty gentlemen among the number. 
At the beginning of the half year, there had been seventy students in the Practice 
School—this includes those studying Kindergarten work ; but the number had been re- 
duced to fifty-seven by May, when we were there. Some had been asked to drop out, 
not having shown any capability. 

The primary and junior departments of the Practice School are under the super- 
vision of Miss Walter. She appoints the work for the students, hears them teach as 
far as possible, and afterwards criticises their methods of teaching. We were present 
while she reviewed the work to be taken up during the week, when she also indicated 
something of the methods to be adopted. We heard some of these lessons taught later 
in the week, and afterwards were present when Miss Walter criticised. | There was per- 
fect freedom of criticism on the part of both teacher and students, the lesson being 
criticised thoroughly. 

To a stranger the most striking points about the Practice School are the smallness 
of the numerous class-rooms, and the number of objects for illustration to be found in 
each, The classes have te be sub-divided in order to give practice to the large number 
of students. In one class of the lowest form of the primary, there were only four children 
with a student who was beginning reading with them. With another student eight 
little ones were sketching and painting the trillium. Twelve, seventeen, eighteen, or 
twenty were the numbers present with one teacher. 

Almost every room is provided with a cabinet containing specimens to illustrate 
lessons upon common things. When possible there is a sufficient number of the things 
to supply each child with one during the lesson. Among the collection, for example, are 
the following means of illustrating lessons upon cotton :—Samples of raw, carded, and 
manufactured cotton ; pictures illustrative of its cultivation, care, and manufacture; maps 
showing its habitat ; papers prepared by pupils on the subject. Similar means of illus- 
tration are provided for other subjects. The pupils and students had all assisted in 
making the collection. Some 6ne told of former pupils and students sending additions 
to their collection. 

The black-boards are used to illustrate pictorially. Every student can draw fairly 
well on the black-board from the object. During the spring the pupils had been studying 
twigs, buds, leaves, flowers, and butterflies. A careful drawing of the part or object studied 
had been placed on the black-board and allowed to remain, with the dates on which they 
had been studied. The work for three months was on the black-board when we were there. 

* In almost every room a report of the weather, etc. was kept on the black-board :— 


= rece mem ene 2 = 2 noo : = Sooeste ; 
‘Temper- Wind. | Rain. | Clouds. Bee a | Sun Rise.| Sun Set. PF hukeed| E. Star. 


| ature. Moon. 
Monday...... =k aes Ga rain gray dew 4.43 y get Mla aah Venus, 
Tuesday...... 44° | N. W. | rain SEAMS |. eile Pp oe Eas ER ee i #2 agente 
DVOCi7) OR Cl erareineens 5 Le 'hte a tem RM rR OE ee ee ho ae | Penh sop oe 
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Pupils were appointed to make the observations and report them on the black-board. — 
These were noted daily by the teacher and pupils, and were preserved week after week 
by the pupils in their note-books, thus forming a solid basis for the study of physical 
geography. 

A bulletin of important current events was kept on the black-board in some 
rooms ; ¢. g. 

Bulletin. 


N. Dakota ( Bismarck.) 
Feb, 22, } S. Dakota ( Pierre.) 
1889. Washington, 
Montana. 
Exposition at Paris, May 6th, ’89. 


Brazil—Republic, Nov., ’89- 


New States. : 


Charts prepared by the students were hanging up, so that pupils could refer to them; 
one of early American explorations, another of the important events of each century, etc. 
A tablet of paste-board was hanging up in the primary room with the following :— 


Spring, 1890. 


‘All the birds have come again.” 


RODE 34 eoeger lh. Guenter ace i Oar ae March 14. 
Black@Bird iticrc  cermeutn teeter ey eae March 28. 
Ble rid ys Ca seme eet Meta Ne ei ete April 2. 
Dhtushy iy isc ae ponent Maan wnt: April 3. 


Corn seed and bean seed planted April 3. 


And in the windows were boxes in which the seed had been planted by the child- 
ren. They had been observing the development of the plant from the seed, and later the 
growth of the plant. They are encouraged to look for the early birds and flowers, re- 
port them to their teacher, and have the observation recorded on the tablet. 


The school-hours are from 8.30 to 11.45 and from 1.20 to 3,30, and the children 
have no home-work. ‘Time is given pupils in school for preparation of lessons. They 
are not kept in for the non-preparation of lessons. If they do not keep up with their 
class, they are sent to a lower grade. In days gone by, too much home-work was un- 
doubtedly given to pupils; but in this case our Oswego friends have allowed the educa- 
tional pendulum to swing too far to the other extreme. Homework, judiciously given 
and adapted to the capacity of the pupils, is of great advantage in many respects. Pu- 
pils are kept in for lateness or bad conduct, but not long. They are kept in to be spoken 
to by the teacher. Corporal punishment is used only in the lowest grade of the Trans- 
fer Room. Pupils who persistently interfere with the harmonious working of any 
division are sent to the Transfer Room, from which they may pass as soon as they have 
earned the change, and learned the lesson of self-control. 


The discipline of the school is entirely in the hands of Mr. Norton, who was remark- ‘ 
able, when Principal of the Elmira Public Schools, for having elevated the moral tone 
among his pupils in an unusual way. He had been Principal of the Oswego Practice 
School for a year or more. He claimed to maintain the discipline of the School, not by 
a system of rewards and punishments, nor so much by the personal influence of the 
teacher, as by arousing the moral responsibility of the children. This he endeavored to 
do by giving direct moral instruction in the way of familiar talks with them, founding 
his lessons on their own experience. For instance, he might begin by asking the class 
who told father when to get up in the morning, and who told him what to do all day. 
He would bring out the idea that a man tells himself what to do in the morning, and 
keeps himself at it all day long, that it isa manly thing to direet one’s self. Then, 


when does a boy become a man? Does he have to be told what to do till he is twenty- 
one? When is he going to begin to be a man by telling himself what he should do and 
doing it? He thus arouses the desire of the children to begin this most desirable thing, 
and gives them a trial in thus directing themselves, 


Beginning with a talk about the clothing they wear, the books, etc., they use, the 
food they eat, he would show how one person is dependent upon many others for his 
comfort and even for necessities, how society is united to help each other. How many 
of them have gotten food, clothing, or protection for themselves? If they are so depen- 
dent upon others, what should they, in justice, do in return ; what is only right to expect 
ofthem? The golden rule, “Do to others as ye would that they should do to you,” is 
emphasized, being not only man’s truth but God’s truth. And this applies to every part 
of our life—to school, street, and home. Others are helping them; are they helpful in 
return ? 


Lessons on self-denial, patience, truth, honesty, motives, etc., he would give. Pupils 
not affected by this reasoning are sent to the Transfer Room, of which previous mention 
has been made. We saw the highest division of boys dismiss themselves with military pre- 
cision. The teacher said they would do the same if they were quite alone, There was an 
earnestness and attention among the pupils of this school that was marked, The same 
was noticeable among the Normal school students, 


In Oswego they have dispensed for some time with prizes, marks and medals. 
Diplomas are given on promotion from one department to another. Promotion is decided 
by the teacher’s opinion, based partly on examinations given throughout the year. 
The pupils in each class are not graded or distinguished from one another in any 
way. The result is perfectly satisfactory. Dr. Mary V. Lee, one of the Normal School 
staff, spoke strongly against competition among pupils, particularly among girls, as_pro- 
ducing nervous disorders, 


Reading. 


Their method of introducing the pupil to reading is much the same as ours, a com- 
bination of the phonic and the “look and say” methods. The primary reading was good ; 
intelligent, expressive, perfectly natural. Miss Walter insisted that for beginners their 
reading lesson must express something definite and real. This was one method adopted : 
The teacher had several articles on a low table beside the class, a cup, a trillium, a book, 
a ball, for instance. She wrote the following on the blackboard :— 


I have a trillium. 
I have a ball. 

I have a cup. 

I have a book. 


Having done so, she pointed to perhaps the first sentence, and asked Mary to take it. 
Mary looked at the sentence on the blackboard, then went to the table and took up the 
trillium. She then took it to the teacher and said, “I have a trillium” in a perfectly 
natural and expressive way. Knowing what the sentence meant, she said it naturally, 
without any assistance. Then the others had each a sentence from the board in this way. 
The teacher then turned her back to the class. Each child took one of the articles—there 
were only four in this class. The teacher then pointed to one of the sentences ; the child 
having the article stepped forward and read the sentence. The teacher then changed the 
sentences, thus :— 

She has a book. 

He has a trillium. 

He has a cup. 

She has a ball. 


She pointed to one of the sentences and asked Tommy to read that one. Tommy, having 
looked at the sentence, went to the table, took up the ball and gave it to Mary, saying 
to the teacher, “She has a ball.” 
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Pupils in the primary classes are never asked to read lessons aloud with the words 
of which they are not familiar already, these having been introduced previously with some 
connection. They are also supposed to be familiar with the substance of the lesson, 
which has been made, as far as possible, a reality to them. For instance :—They have 
had a lesson on the cherry blossom, and a talk about the cherry tree. The teacher has 
prepared a conversation lesson, which is placed on the blackboard. One little girl repre- 
sents the cherry tree. She takes her place before the class, and the following conver- 
gation is carried on :— 

“Good morning, cherry tree! How pretty you are to-day with all your sweet 
blossoms !”’ 

“Thank you, little Paul. I am indeed happy in my new white dress.” 

“«« Where were all your pretty flowers last Christmas? I could not see one of them.” 

“Oh, I had them all safely hidden away, snug and warm.” 

«“When did the blossoms first see the daylight ?” 

“This morning the sun coaxed them to open their eyes, Mary.” 


Such a lesson as this could then be re-written as follows :— 


‘Good morning, cherry tree,” said Paul. ‘How pretty you are to-day, with all 
your sweet blossoms.” Ete. 

When a child had read the lesson on the blackboard, he was given a card with sup- 
plementary reading, which he studied silently. He could get a second card if he was 
ready with the first before the class were finished with the exercise from the blackboard. 
This supplementary reading was prepared by the students, but had to receive Miss Walter’s 
approval before being given to the typewriter. It was printed on thin paper and 
then pasted on a card, No two of the cards were alike. If time permitted, the children 
were asked to read aloud from these cards. The purpose of this was to give the children 
additional practice in reading. 


The regular lesson from the reader followed the next day, the new words having 
been ‘“ Christmas,” “ blossoms,” “morning,” “coaxed.” 


We did not hear any reading by advanced classes, and hence are not able to make 
any report on the higher grade work. 


Composition. 


The following will illustrate the method adopted for the 4th, 5th and 6th years. 
The lesson is generally founded upon their morning talk with the teacher upon some 
topic in natural history, botany, or familiar science, which has been illustrated, when 
possible, with the object itself. The teacher is thus sure that the children have the ideas to 
express. In their composition exercise, they must be careful as to the truth of their state- 
ments, and must give nothing but what has been taken up by the teacher. They must 
express their thoughts in an orderly way, but in a style that is their own. The teacher 
has endeavored to inspire the children with the beauty of the sunrise, the rainbow, the 
flower, or the butterfly, and with the wonderful power or skill of God shown by this part 
of nature. If the teacher lacks sympathy with the beauty of Nature, so that 

‘©The primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more,” 
the pupils are not likely to rise higher in their conceptions. 

The pupils being thus prepared, on Monday came an oral reproduction of the lesson, 
the teacher asking questions to bring out the desired information, and seeing that the 
pupils answered in correct form. The answers were placed upon the blackboard ; some- 
times both questions and answers. 

On Tuesday the class prepared a wretten reproduction of the lesson, the teacher hav- 
ing placed on the blackboard a line of thought to be followed, not the same as Monday’s, 


e.g. 


8S88SSSSSsssSSsSSS9S9SSS eee — 
The Trillium. 


I. Name or names. 
If. When found. 
III. Where found. 
IV. Neighbors. 
V. Parts 
(a) form, 
(5) size. 
(c) color. : 
">, On’ Wednesday the teacher criticised the pupils’ exercises as to spelling, punctuation, 
apostrophes, quotation marks, capital letters, ete. 
~~me 4 trial for better work occupied the time of the lesson of Thursday, and on Friday 
those re-written exercises were again criticised. 


Grammar. 


There is no technical teaching in grammar till the 7th year of the course, correspon- 
ding to our junior fourth class. Text-books are then introduced. Systematic instruction 
in language is given for the first six years. 


Arithmetic. 


They make use of the Grube method of introducing numbers. What we noticed that 
was most suggestive was the early introduction of fractions. Miss Walter uses the circle 
as being, she thinks more clearly a whole than a Square or an oblong. The pupils are 
introduced to fractions by actual operations upon the circle, each child having one cut 
out of paper to fold as directed. A class of six that we saw beginning the study of frac- 
tions averaged about eight years of age. A text-book is not put into the child’s hand till the 
fourth year of the course. 

Geography. 


This is begun in the first year of the junior department, corresponding to the senior 
second of our course. The teacher takes the class out to the fields for the first lesson, 
and draws their attention to the slopes. The next lesson will be the representation of 
these in sand-work, done by the teacher in the presence of the class. From the slopes of 
the neighborhood she extends the idea to longer slopes, higher hills, and mountains. From 
the slopes the natural development of the subject would lead to the streams of the neigh- 
borhood, hence to larger streams, rivers, and affluents, Theh along with this she takes 
problems in connection with each; eg.: Why does this creek go slowly? Where does 
the water go? Where does the water come from? In what direction does the stream 
flow? Why does the stream change its direction? These are given to the children to’ 
prepare somewhat before the lesson. 

From the physical features of the neighborhood, the teacher proceeds to those with 
which the children are not familiar, using the moulding board and pictures, and drawing 
upon their imagination. 

Having given an idea of the most important physical features, the teacher then 
starts work upon the city, or town, or township, in which the school is situated, She 
moulds the neighborhood of the city or otherwise, in sand. Then she makes a drawing 
on the blackboard from the sand model, using the map system of delineation. This is 
the first map with which the children are presented. Then the regular map is introduced 
with interpretation of it ; and lastly comes the history of the locality. 

Text-books are used only in the senior classes, We saw a class of sixteen belonging 
to the special senior—a class higher than the usual senior department—at work prepar- 
ing a lesson in geography. One half-hour was given to this preparation, tbe next to 
recitation. A student was in charge of the class, and seemed to be giving individual 


assistance if called upon. The study was guided by a series of questions placed on 
the blackboard. 
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We heard a lesson in geography given by Miss Walter to the Normal school students. 
It was rather a lesson on methods. She discussed the weather bulletin with the elass. 
This has been described previously. She laid much stress on the dependence of one de- 
partment of geography upon another, e.g., of political upon physical ; and had given some 
questions to prepare for this lesson. For example :— 


(a) Mexico is mountain locked. What has been the influence of this upon the 
people? 
(6) What influence have the seal and whale had upon discovery, settlement ? 


Stress was also laid upon having standards with which to make comparisons. For 
instance, the same climate and products might be expected in countries similar to their 
own in latitude, altitude, etc. If Mexico had been thoroughly studied, then that might | 
serve as another standard of comparison. 


Natural Science and Natural History. 


These receive a good deal of attention, and are carried on through the nine grades. 
in about this order :— 


During the first and second years, the attention of the little ones is drawn to the 
animals common to the locality, and the teacher has simple conversational lessons on 
them ; the birds are watched in their season, their time of coming and of going are noted, 
their actions are observed, and their food mentioned. 


The work in botany is arranged according to the season, following the succession of 
buds, blossoms, fruit, leaves, through spring and fall. 


During the third year, the work is the same as in the first and second, only more 
extensive, more qualities of the object noticed, actions more closely watched, and the 
adaptation of parts to the habits and food of the animal or bird more fully discussed. 


A course of color, beginning with the colors of the spectrum—actually obtained 
before the children by having a prism suspended in the window—is carried on contin- 
uously through the three years. The children are taught, by means of paints, how to. 
obtain secondary and tertiary colors, and have practical application of this in representing 
their natura] history work. For instance, when we were there they were sketching and 
painting the trillium in water colors. 


Most of the lessons on the human body are taken up during the winter months. 
Some comparative work is done—comparing parts of their own bodies with correspond- 
ing parts of the animals studied. The work in physiology is continued throughout the 
nine grades. 

The work in Botany is not continued beyond the sixth year. 

In the fourth year there are very simple lessons upon air and water, with daily 
observations of the temperature, wind, and clouds. This work is carried on through the 
upper grades, only increasing in difficulty. During the seventh, eighth and ninth years 
the order is as follows, with experiments :—Matter and its properties ; the three states, 
of matter ; the air, its composition and physical properties ; heat. 


In Zoology the work is as follows :— 


Fall.—Moths, butterflies. 
Spring.—Birds with classification. 


Fourth Year ‘ 
nay eee 1 Fall.—Grasshoppers. 


Spring.—The lobster and the crayfish. 


Fall.— Ungulates, proboscidians ; manufactures, such as leather. 
Sixth Year Sori : 

pring.—Fish, frogs, toads. 
Fall.—Reptiles, turtles, snakes. 


Seventh Year Spring.—Carnivora, rodents. 
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Fall.—The angle worm and the dragon fly. 


Highth Year ' Spring.—Bees, beetles, marsupials 


een gee | ewe op a review. 
pring.—Physiology. 


This outline indicates in a very general way the line of work pursued in the various 
grades, always subject to such modification as their experience suggests. 


In addition to this they do a great deal of work in connection with geography that 
is directly in the science line. They connect closely their teaching in geography and 
natural history with language and reading lessons, and the tendency is to make the 
connection closer. 


Manual Work. 


The boys are taught the use of tools in the work shop, and the girls are taught plain 
sewing ; but so far as we could judge, these were not made of primary importance. 


Calisthenics. 


The Delsarte system has been adopted here, and is under the direction of Dr. Lee. 
This system is eminently productive of graceful and expressive gestures, and of a fine 
carriage. 

We left Oswego with regret, and next visited Boston. Here also the Practice 
School is one of the city schools. The building is large and handsome, the corridors wide 
and airy, and the class-rooms well ventilated, commodious, and fitted up with single desks 
Each class has its own regular teacher, only a small proportion of the work being done 
by the students in training. 


The most suggestive teaching we saw here was in literature. Two lessons were 
taught by students for criticism, tHe. Normal school teacher being present ; but as the lessons 
were given to their fellow-students, it was impossible to judge of the success of the teach. 
ing. 

The first student had drawn on the blackboard a picture illustrative of a short poem, 
The lesson was intended for little ones of six or seven. The poem was very fairly de- 
veloped. She made good use of the pupils’ own knowledge, and by her gestures brought 
the pictures close at hand. She then had the poem placed on the blackboard, and com- 
mitted to memory. 

The second lesson on Bryant’s “ Waterfowl,” was intended for pupils of the fourth 
grade, corresponding about to our third. The poem had been placed on the blackboard 
previous to the lesson. The student developed the ideas and pictures of the poem, then 
read the poem herself before asking the pupils to do so. In this case also the poem was 
to be committed to memory. 


Learning that Boston was the headquarters for the teaching of the Swedish calis- 
thenics and the Sloyd system of manual training, we took the opportunity of acquainting 
ourselves somewhat with both of these systems. 


The exercises of the Swedish calisthenics, such as we saw practised at the Gymna 
sium at 2 A. Park street, are very severe, we should consider too severe for the majority 
of girls at least ; although a modified form would be beneficial and suitable for school 
purposes. The class we saw taking the exercises were young women, who were preparing 
to teach this system. It is claimed, however, that this system is founded upon the laws 
of nature and of the human organism, and that it has been tested by the experience of 
nearly a century in Sweden. 


. ‘‘Sloyd” is claimed to be educative hand work. What has attracted many to the 
consideration of the advisability of its adoption as a part of the school curriculum, is that 
it has in view principally the instilling of a taste and love for work in general, and the 
inspiring of respect for rough and honest labor ; thus aiming at counteracting the baleful 
tendency of the age by elevating this training to the level of intellectual acquirement, as 
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far as the public school course is concerned. It has been received with great interest 
and studied eagerly in Boston. There are about 160 teachers taking the Normal course 
at the Sloyd school, at 10 Warrenton street, so as to introduce it into the city schools. 
In Roxbury, one of the suburbs of Boston, the first six grades receive instructions regu- 
larly. The lessons are of two hours’ duration and come once a week. The pupils go in 
classes of twenty. 

Some of the claims made for the Sloyd system are considered doubtful by leading 
educationists. To give a better idea of its scope and intention, we quote a leaflet 
published by the Warrenton street school. 


The Purpose and Plan of the Sloyd Instruction. 


‘The word Sloyd is an anglicized form of the Swedish Slojd, meaning dexterity or 
manual skill (compare Norse word Slégd, cunning ; English, sly). Of late, however, the 


word Sloyd has been restricted in its use to denote a system of manual training, of which ~ 


the best known is the so-called Nits system, adopted some fifteen years ago in Sweden. 

The purpose of the Sloyd instruction is, while giving general skill to the hand, to 
stimulate and broaden the mind, and to excite a love for work. | 

There are differences of opinion in regard to the relative value of certain systems of 
manual training, when employed as a means of education ; but the advocates of all will 
agree that the success of any system depends largely upon the following conditions: that 
it should, 

1. Interest the pupil. 
Give useful articles as the product of the work. 


Promote general dexterity. 
Develop the sense and love of order and exactness. 


Encourage cleanliness and neatness. 

Consider the ability and strength of the pupil. 
Cultivate the wsthetic sense. 

Develop and strengthen the body. 


Counteract sedentary occupations. 
Provide for a methodical progression. 
. Train the perception, and develop the constructive and inventive faculties. 


12. Oultivate attention, diligence, and perseverance. 


It is believed that the Sloyd will be found to supply all these needs more fully than 
any other system, and that it is better calculated to secure a symmetrical development of 
mind and body. 

The models should be arranged in such order as to give the pupil a strictly progressive 
knowledge of the tools, so that he may always be skilful enough to execute an exact copy 
of the model given him. A special series of models must not be considered as essential or 
unchangeable. 

The system is not characterized by the models but by the exercises which the 
models represent. Thus the same system might be successfully followed and applied 
with a different series of models, while the best of models, if used without regard to their 
educational significance, would lose their special value. 

Drawing is an essential feature of the Sloyd, and should always be preliminary to 


the Sloyd work itself. 

Oral teaching is employed toa certain extent, but the inductive method is followed as 
far as possible, and instruction is given mainly through the exercises. Class instruction 
is used only with beginners, for the purpose of explaining the use of tools, position, etc. 
Otherwise, individual instruction is employed, this being found to yield the best results. 
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The following table of the first models shows that the order of the exercises is the 
essential quality of a series of models :— 


| 
No. Move. . New EXxX£RcIsEs | New Toots. | Woop ice in DRAWING. 
epee ee peas as aii mere eee ee ae 
1 |Wedge ......... Straight, End and} Knife, Rule and! Pine. ..| 3xlx} Parallel, converging 
Oblique Whitt-| Lead Pencil. | and curved lines.. 
ling. 
2 |Flower Pin ..... Long and Point) Sand-paper...... | Pine ....| 12x4 Parallel lines. 
Whattling. 
Sand-papering. | 
3 |Flower Stick ....| Rip Sawing. Splitting Saw, | Pine .... 15x4 To find centre of a 
Square and Edge} Back Saw, Jack! square. Lines to 
Planing. Mark- Plane, Try | meet around a 
ing with Gauge. Square, Mark- | square stick, 
Drawing by Try; ing Gauge. 
Square. ° | 
4 |Penholder ...... Curve Whittling. | Drill Bit........| Pine....| 8x4 Parallel and 
Perpendicular oblique lines. 
Boring. 
_ 65 |Cutting Board...| Surface and End] Cross-cut Saw, Pine or| 18x7x3 To find the middle 
ore Planing, Round} Turning Saw, White of a line and draw 
Sawing, Horizon- Compasses, wood, a semicircle with 
tal Boring. Flat File, Block given radius. To 
Filing, Plane, Auger find the centre of 
Bit. a circle, radius 
given,anddrawan 
arc, two tangents 
meeting at right 
49 alg esbeing given. 
6 {Flower Pot Stand} Nailing and Using] Hammer, Bench} Pine....| 20x6 Rectungle. Spacing 
of Bench Hock, Hook, Nail Set | with compass, 
7 {Flower Pot Stool) Halved Together| Chisel .......... Pines... OSel Rectangle. 
Joint, 
8 |Bench Hook ....| Gluing. Screwing.| Screw Driver....| Pine and| 14x54 Hypothenuse of a 
Perpendicular Cherry right triangle, with 
Chiselling, sides given, 
9 |Hatchet Handle.| Curved Sawing.| SpokeShave,Half| Cherry or 164x232 Curved lines with 
Modelling with} Round File Syca- position given, 
- Spoke Shave. Cabinet Scraper} more. Hilipses with dia- 


Scraping. meter given, 


Sloyd is generally adapted to the capacity of children above twelve years of age ; 
but for children beyond eight years of age, a series of Sloyd models has been prepared 
and may be profitably used for young children. For this the tools are smaller in size 
and less in number. The wood used is specially prepared. The child acquires a general 
skill in the use of tools by a few preliminary exercises before making the finished article.” 


Bridgewater, a pleasant New England town, twenty-seven miles south of Boston, has 
one of the first three State Normal Schools estabiished on this continent. This year the 
school celebrates its fiftieth anniversary. <A large building was being erected which was to 
accommodate both the Normal School and the School of Observation. Unfortunately for 
us, the latter was closed the day we were there, it being the yearly or half-yearly school- 
visiting day for the teachers. We regretted that we had not arranged to spend more 
than one day here as we found so much that was suggestive and profitable. Mr. Boyden, 
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the Principal of the Normal School, was in Europe ; but his son, Mr. Arthur Boyden, 
‘who has charge of the Natural Science department, was exceedingly courteous and com- 
municative. Here, as in Oswego, the Normal School does non-professional as well as 
professional work, the course extending over from two to four years. 


_ Special attention is given to the study of Science in its various departments. On 
‘the Normal School grounds there is a separate building, recently erected, for the labor- 
-atories. In order to give a clearer idea of the course pursued and the appliances for the 
.study of science, we quote from the official circular. 


“¢ he institution has seven laboratories, furnished with the approved modern appli- 
‘ances for teaching how to teach and study the physical and natural sciences. 


PuysicAL LAaBoratorins.—In the department of physics there are two laboratories, 
with a room adjoining for the instructor. One is arranged with accommodation for sixty 
atudents to work at the tables, with a dark room for measuring candle-power of lights, 
one for photography, and one for spectroscope work. The other is arranged witha 
laboratory table for teaching, and with apparatus for projection, for the illustration of 
various subjects. 


CGuEmicaL LABoRAToRIES.—The department of chemistry has two laboratories, with 
a room adjoining for the instructor. One, for the elementary course, is arranged with 
accommodation for sixty students to work at the tables, and with a teacher’s chemical 
table and black-board, with the seats for the class, thus combining the laboratory and 
the class-room. The other, for the advanced analytical work, qualitative and quantita- 
tive, is arranged with accommodation for twenty students to work at the tables, and with 
side tables for special work. These laboratories are provided with hoods for the manipu- . 
lation of noxious gases, and are thoroughly ventilated. 


MINERALOGICAL AND GEoLogicaL Laporatory.—This room is arranged for thirty 
students to work at the tables at one time. It is provided with a case of drawers, one 
for each student, each containing a collection of minerals for the student to use at the 
table. The tables are furnished for physical and chemical tests and blow-pipe work. 
In an adjoining room are cabinets of typical specimens, arranged for the study of com- 
parative and systematic mineralogy. Another similar cabinet, of classified specimens, 1s 
provided for the study of geology. 


BrotogicaL Lasoratory.—This laboratory is arranged for the study of botany, 
zoology, and physiology, and includes three rooms. One is larranged for thirty-two 
students to work at the tables, each having his place for dissection and microscopic work. 
The second, adjoining the first, contains classified collections of typical specimens of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, tables with reference books, and stands for microscopic 
work. The third is the laboratory for the instructors. 


The collections in all the departments are arranged and labelled for constant use by 
the students. The aim is to make the collection complete for this section of the state. 


The students are examined by specially assigned laboratory work, or by the analysis 
of collections made by them. 


InpustRiAL LAporaTory.—In this laboratory the students are taught to use tools 
in making sets of apparatus for use in the different studies of the course, which will en- 
able them to secure inexpensive apparatus for their own schools. It is furnished with 
nine carpenter’s benches and sets of tools, and a turning lathe, with a circular saw and 
jig-saw attachment. Each student has a course of lessons in this laboratory. 


The Art Room is fitted up with the best kind of furniture and instruments, with a 
large number of fine examples of casts, models, and flat copies, affording excellent facil- 
ities for teaching in the various departments of drawing. 


Liprary.—The school has a valuable library of books for reference, with a card 
catalogue arranged for direct use in the studies of the course. Hach laboratory is supplied 
with reference books for special subjects.” 
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The lady students take up the work of the industrial laboratory, as well as the 
gentlemen. Some of the young ladies showed us the results of their work with much 
apparent satisfaction. 

In the new building, the class-rooms for the Normal School are to be arranged with 
seating accommodation for the students in the central part of the room; while around 
the room will be the appliances necessary for the teaching of the subject to which the 
room is devoted. 

The svstem and orderliness of all the arrangements about this school were marked ; 
but this wag particularly noticeable in all relating to the study of science in its various 
branches. 

Mr. Boyden, in speaking of their methods in the School of Observation, said that in 
teaching natural science the type of the class was always what belonged to the neighborhood; 
and that having studied the type thoroughly, comparison was largely used in the study of 
the other members of the class. 

As we did not see any teaching in the School of Observation, we could judge of their 
methods only by what we saw in the Normal School. The student studied the thing 
itself where possible, his observations being guided by a systematic series of questions 
or headings which he was required to fill out from his own observation. But, while not 
depending upon text-books slavishly, free use was made of them for verifying, correcting 
or supplementing their own work. 

Mr. Murdock, one of the Normal School Instructors, has outlined a course in 
geography for the School of Observation. The Preliminary Oourse is covered during the 
first three years. The object of this course is “to teach each pupil to acquire by his own 
obs*rvation ideas of land objects, of the forms of water, of the atmosphere, and to express 
these ideas simply and correctly.” The observation of the pupils is directed and assisted 
by various devices and simple experiments. For instance :—(a) In teaching directions, 
stretch strings across the room or the school-yard in different directions, and draw lines 
on the floor. (b) After rain in warm weather, draw their attention to what is rising 
from fences, roofs, etc. Set a dish of water in the sunshine and let them find out 
from observation that it gradually disappears. From such lessons show the changes in 
the form of water. (c) Ona very cold day in winter, open the window at the top, and 
have the class observe the result. Draw their attention to their own breath when in the 
open air in winter. { 


The following is an outline of the Preliminary Course :— 


LAND OBJECTS. 


General position. 
Direction. 
Distance. 


Accurate position. 

Direction. 
Cardinal directions. 
Semicardinal directions. 
Cardinal points. 
Semicardinal points. 
How to find the North direction. 
Applications. 

Distance. 


Drawing the general position of objects. 
Position of a card or slate. 
Relative position of objects. 

Drawing to a scale. 

Lines. 
Surfaces. 
Applications. 


17 (£.) 
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Forms oF WATER. 


Vapor. Evaporation. 

ye Frost. 

ee | Snow 

Mist. \ Condensation. Tee Freezing. 
Rain. | Hail 

Dew. J 


THe ATMOSPHERE. 


Variations in temperature. 
Temperature. 
Measure in temperature. 
Observation of temperature. 


Winds. 
Cause. Kinds. Effects. 


Lessons on life-saving service. 


The Elementary Course occupies the next five years. We quote from Mr. Murdock’s 
syllabus :— 


“The purpose of the Elementary Course is to teach each pupil to acquire, by using 
his powers, chiefly of observation and imagination, a thorough knowledge of the facts of 
geography, and to express the knowledge definitely and simply. 


Geography is knowledge, whose object is the Earth as the home of man. 


This includes knowledge of the land whereon he builds his house, of the streams 
that nourish and drain his land, of the lakes and oceans on which he sails, of the pro- 
jections of land and water which form his harbors, of the temperature and moisture of 
the air he breathes, of the soil which yields him food, of the productions that sustain his 
life and increase his pleasure, and of the people who share these advantages. 


The objects here mentioned are all the geographical objects that can be studied. 
They are divided into two classes, (1) those within the range of vision, (2) those beyond 
the range of vision. Knowledge of objects within the range of vision must be gained by 
personal observation. ‘Those in the vicinity of the school house should be first studied. 
Class excursions to more distant objects should be begun and throughout the whole 
course should form a prominent and essential feature of the work. Knowledge of objects 
beyond the range of vision must be gained by imagination. _ It is only by the use of his 
own ideas of known geographical objects that one can imagine the relations of similar 
objects in distant unseen regions. ‘Therefore it is absolutely necessary that each pupil 
know first those geographical objects within his range of vision. 


The Sources of Knowledge in the earlier work are the natural objects, pic- 
tures, diagrams, experiments, conversation, and reading ; in the later work those already 
named, with models and maps in addition. 


On all possible occasions teachers and pupils should collect objects for illustrating 
the lessons. Minerals, plants, animals, should be prepared and arranged for wse, not for 
show. Raw material and manufactured products should be arranged and labelled to 
show the gradual change from the one to the other, 


Pictures cut from books, magazines, and illustrated papers, photographs, un- 
mounted or mounted, stereoscopic views, etc., should be gathered constantly, properly 
mounted, classified, and wsed continually by each pupil. If circumstances permit, the 
magic lantern or solar camera can be used with profit and pleasure. 


Every school should have a library whose books should be in daily use by each 
pupil to supplement his work. The library should include at least an unabridged diction- 
ary, a set of encyclopedias, and an atlas. Books may be obtained by gift, purchase, or 
loan. Second-hand copies of the best magazines can be similarly obtained, The. 
geographical articles contained can be used to great advantage by taking them from the 
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magazines, binding them with thin brown paper covers, labelling them, and then classifying 
the pamphlets. Newspaper cutting, mounted and classified,can be used with great profit 
and pleasure in this supplementary work. Catalogues of many business firms and adver- 
tising sheets are often of much value as geographical aids. 


The Method of Work should be as follows: 

Find what is known of the object. 

Teach the pupils to study the object. 

Have pupils contribute facts learned, at the same time using the object or picture, 
or drawing, etc. Make additions. 

Teach pupils to select and arrange the facts. 


Have the pupils recite orally and by writing, according to the outline, accom- 
panied by use of the object or picture, of the diagram or map, etc. 


Have supplementary reading by each pupil, the kind and amount depending on 
the age and ability of the pupil. 

Have pupils memorize all definitions, principles, and the essential thoughts of 
descriptions of geographical objects. 

Review constantly and in many ways.” 


The Scientific Course is taken up in the ninth year of the Public School Course, 
and is continued in the High School. 


We again quote from the syllabus :—“ A study of scientific geography pre-supposes 
an extensive knowledge of facts, gained by personal observation whenever possible, 
and from the observation of others. The. purpose of the Scientific Course is to teach 
each pupil by his own reflection on observed facts to discover their causes and effects, 
to perceive their relations, and to derive the laws which govern these phenomena ; — 
also, to express his thoughts in logical order concisely and accurately. 


Powers Active. Knowledge of geographical phenomena must precede knowledge 
of their causes, relations, and governing laws. The facts held in the mind are the 
objects upon which the reflective powers act. Therefore the observation, memory, and 
imagination must precede-in activity the reflective powers.” 


The last place visited was New York. Through the kindness of Dr. McLellan we 
had a most valuable cicerone in Miss MacKean, who is the Principal of one of the 
primary schools of New York city. Otherwise, we should have seen but little in the 
two days that we had left for New York. 


The principal object of attraction was the Normal College. We were present at 
the opening exercises in the Assembly Hall of the institution. Imagine 1,650 students 
present—all young ladies—with a large staff of teachers and several visitors on the 
platform ! On a lower platform, before the Principal’s table, stood a grand piano, which 
was used to accompany the singing. The opening exercises, which were dignified and 
imposing, partly from the number engaged in them, partly from the excellent order that 
prevailed, consisted of the reading of a chapter from the Bible by the Principal, Dr. 
Hunter, and of singing by the students. The singing was excellent, and there was 
a good deal of it, the music of a high order. 


After the singing was over, a class of about twenty young ladies filed out from 
their places and formed a semi-circle facing the platform. The first recited a selection 
from the Jdiad in the original, the second told the same in German, and the third repeated 
it in English, following the Greek model as nearly as possible. The fourth took up 
the narrative where the first had left off, the others following in the same order. The 
young ladies were highly complimented by one of the city commissioners who was 
present. . 

We saw two classes of the Normal College students take the calisthenic exercises, one 
of 160, the other of 250. The exercises were very graceful, suitable to children as well,. 
and apparently effectual, judging by the carriage of the students; They made use of. 
Barnett’s chest expander in their exercises. 
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This Normal School also does non-professional work, the students entering as early 
as fourteen years of age. There were three hundred students in the final year; these 
go to the Practice School for a week at a time in classes of one hundred. The Practice 
School is attached to the college by a covered passage. 

We heard a lesson in Hygiene given by a student to the highest grade of the Pri- 
mary. Miss Merrill, the critic, laid stress on the necessity of teaching simple lessons on 
Physiology and Hygiene to young children. They were not intended to give exact 
knowledge, but to give general knowledge, as it would sometimes be too late to begin 
to attend to health when the child grew older. The teacher was thus co-operating with 
the parent in inducing the child to attend to the laws of health. Good moral lessons on 
obedience to parents and self-restraint in eating were developed from the lesson. 


In Arithmetic Miss Merrill used a rectangular piece of paper to illustrate fractions, 
which here also are introduced early. In a lesson on Methods in Arithmetic, she 
recommended teaching Long Division firsé, as Short Division follows naturally, being 
really the same operation, part of the work being done mentally. She also recom- 
mended strongly that in division the quotient be placed above the dividend, thus — 


702 


425)298648 
2975 

1148 

850 


298 


She gave good reasons for so doing : 

1. The eye has not to carry the numbers so far, particularly when the divisor and 
dividend used are large. 

2. It does not require so much room on slate or paper, and the pupil’s work is not 
so apt to be crowded and untidy. 

3. The local value of each figure of the quotient being given, the danger to begin- 
ners of omitting a cipher in the quotient is removed. 

4. For the same reason, the division of decimals is simplified. 

Instead of monthly reports to parents, the teachers of the Practice School send 
home the pupils’ examination papers, after being corrected and marked, Composition 
exercises after being re-written are sent as samples of work to the Principal. 

We visited one of the large Primary Schools of the city also, but as our time for 
it was so limited, we saw nothing that we can definitely report upon. 
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APPENDIX K.—TECHNICAL EDUCATION—NECHANICS INSTITUTES, 
FREE LIBRARIES, ART SCHOOLS, AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Report oF S. P. May, Esa, M.D. C.L.H., SuperintenpENT oF Mecuanics’ INSTITUTES, 
Art ScHOOLs, ETc. 


I.—-Mercuanics’ INSTITUTES. 


Srr,—I have the honor to submit herewith my report on the Mechanics’ Institutes, 
Free Libraries, Art Schools, and other institutions receiving government aid in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, for the year ending 30th April, 1890. 

During the year I[ inspected the following institutions :— 

1. Mechanics’ Institutes.—Alton, Arnprior, Bracebridge, Blyth, Brussels, Baden, 
Beaverton, Beeton, Brockville, Blenheim, Belfountain, Burk’s Falls, Caledon, Cornwall,. 
Camden East, Cardinal, Chatsworth, Drayton, Dundalk, Fergus, Forks of Credit, Font- 
hill, Grimsby, Garden Island, Gravenhurst, Grand Valley, Hanover, Huntsville, High- 
land Creek, Iroquois, Islington, Kingston, Kemptville, Lion’s Head, Listowel, Lucknow, 
London, Manotick, Milton, Merrickville, Merritton, Niagara, Niagara Falls, Niagara 
Falls South, Owen Sound, Oxford Mills, Parry Sound, Port Carling, Renfrew, Stratford, 
St. Helens, Scarborough, St. George, Tara, Thorold, Tottenham, Wiarton, Windermere. 

2. Free Libraries.—Hamilton, St. Catharines, St. Thomas. 

3. Art Schools..—Brockville, Hamilton, Kingston, London, Ottawa, Toronto, Parkdale. 

4, Scientific Instituteons—Hamilton Association, Ottawa Literary and Scientific 
Society, Ottawa Atheneum, Ottawa French Canadian Institute. 

5. Institutions Affiliated for Drawing Hxaminations.—Alma College, Chautauqua 
Assembly. 

Several of these are new organizations, which have complied with the regulations of 
this department, and have commenced operations in a prosperous manner. Some of them 
have established reading rooms, and most of them will conduct-evening classes this 
winter. Want of space forbids my giving a description of each Institution visited ; I 
can only say that asa rule they arein a most flourishing condition. A few of the old 
Mechanics’ Institutes were in a partial state of collapse, the directors not being familiar 
with the present liberal provisions made by the government under the new Act for 
assistance in their maintenance. These Institutes have now been resuscitated, and will 
no doubt go on with increased vigor and prosperity. 

Before visiting I notified the directors that [ would be glad to meet any persons 
interested in the progress of mechanics’ institutes ; the result was that in the majority 
of places I gave addresses, pointing out the fact that the future progress of our country 
depends upon the enlightened state of the people, and that Mechanics’ Institutes are 
pevples’ colleges, indispensable to the general public, being effective agencies in enlighten- 
ing, purifying, and elevating mankind. The functions of Mechanics’ Institutes are to 
provide public education and higher knowledge, quite as much as to supply books of 
entertaining reading. They are co-ordinate with our High and Public Schools, and 
although our schools are a mark of our civilization and progress, there is a point where 
the education imparted in them stops ; our education is never finished. Knowledge 
does not come to us by heredity, but is acquired by persistent labor and study, and 
Mechanics’ Institutes are provided for the purpose of carrying forward the intellectual 
training of our pupils by a post-graduate course in the evening classes and libraries. 

I also referred to the influence of Mechanies’ Institutes on the progress of our manu- 
facturing and commercial prosperity. 

As a result of my visits, it is gratifying to state that as a rule the people now more 
thoroughly appreciate the value cf Mechanics’ Institutes and look upon them as one of 
the necessities of civilized life. The consequence is that people begin to consider 
towns without libraries as behind the times, and avoid so far as possible such locali- 
ties as places of residence. Of course in small towns and villages some of the merchants: 
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and tradespeople are so engrossed in business that they will not devote any time to the 
Institutes. This is to be regretted, as it is not sensible for a man to devote himself so 
closely to business that when he has acquired wealth and can retire he has no health to 
enjoy it, and no tastes which leisure can enable him to gratify. 

One of the questions discussed was the necessity of fiction in public libraries, and I 
find that it is now almost universally acknowledged that a public library cannot be a 
success unless it has a fair supply of this class of literature. Directors must to a certain 
extent respond to the demands of the members, and although educational work should be 
-considered the most important, the reading of good stories often leads the people toa 
higher and better course of reading. It requires greater discrimination to assist the novel 
reader than it does to recommend the best book on history or science. 

There is an important point noticeable which I think will in future require careful 
consideration, that is, whether the present tendency to establish small libraries and reading 
rooms in connection with various institutions, such as Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Scientific Societies, railroads, etc., would not be more effective and produce greater prac- 
tical results if these were centralized. My opinion is that the present method is to a cer- 
tain extent a waste of energy and money, and much more good would be accomplished 
if the expenditure for small libraries could be centered in one library in each place. It 
would save a large amount in rent, heat, light, supply of periodicals, etc., in addition to 
the salaries of attendants and other expenses, which could be apphed to the purchase of 
books. There are also a number of proprietary or subscription libraries now being 
established, some of them by a firm in the United States. As these are for the reading 
of light literature only, and frequently include dime novels and other promiscuous trash, 
they should not be encouraged, and Directors of Mechanics’ Institutes should use their 
influence and try to suppress them, as to acertain extent they counterbalance the benefits 
derived from Mechanics’ Institutes. 

Having been informed on different occasions by Directors and members of Institutes 
that anything relating to the history of libraries would be of interest to their readers, I 
now proceed to give a short sketch showing the rise and progress of Public Libraries. 

Historians divide the history of this world into different epochs, the ages of stone, 
bronze, etc. I claim that we now have the age of Public Libraries and Scientific Dis- 
covery. Almost during the present generation—only 40 years ago—the first free library 
was established in England, and 38 years ago the first free library was opened to the public 
in the United States. Since that time the increase in the number and size of the libraries 
throughout the whole civilized world has been enormous. 

What results have followed? What practical benefits have mankind received from 
these libraries? These questions are easily answered. J say that more scientific dis- 

-coveries of direct benefit to mankind have been made, and more natural truths revealed 
from the Book of Nature since the opening of the first free library, 40 years ago, than 
were accomplished during the preceding 500 years. 

Books are no longer the property of the few, read by the wealthy only ; they are for 
the dissemination of knowledge among the people in general ; and those persons who seek 
information to fit themselves for the various employments and duties of life, can do so 
by easy access to works which record the experiences and achievements of men who have 
risen to eminence, showing their experiments which were successful and their mistakes 
which resulted in failures. 

The following extract from a recent report of the Librarian of the Public Library 
-of Oincinnati is a practical proof of my statement :—‘It is seldom that we measure in 
dollars and cents the usefulness of an institution whose benefits silently permeate the 
whole community, but occasionally an illustration presents itself. J am authorized by 
Judge M. W. Oliver to state that the information derived from three volumes in the 
library, which could not have been obtained elsewhere at the time, saved the people of 
Cincinnati in the contract with the Gas Co., at least $35,500 annually for the next ten 

ears.” 

I shall divide my sketch into four periods: 1, Ancient period ; 2, Medizval period ; 
3, Modern period (from 1470 to 1850); 4, Modern period (after 1850), giving brief 
descriptions of only one or two libraries in each country. 


1. ANCIENT PERIOD. 


Libraries are supposed to be coeval with civilization. During the ancient period 
books were engraved upon metals and stone, stamped upon brick and written on *papyrus. 
The oldest hieroglyphic writing now extant runs some centuries further back 
than 2000 B.C. Sargon’s library at Agani (2000 B.C.) consisted of baked clay tablets 
stamped with cuneiform characters. As blocks were used for pressing these tablets, it 
shows that the principles from which printing was ultimately developed existed at this 
early aye. It is stated that papyrus books preceded those of clay, but from the fragile 
nature of the material very few of early date have been preserved. The most 
ancient papyrus book known is preserved in Paris. It belongs to the 5th dynasty, 2000 
years B.C. Papyrus books were made by joining several strips together, forming one 
long strip from 20 to 30 feet in length, which was rolled upon a stick or staff. This 
formed a volume (volwmen). When a work was too bulky for one roll it was divided 
into separate volumes. Ovid designates his fifteen books of the Metamorphoses as so 
many volumena. The titles of the books were either written on the outsides of the rolls 
or suspended like tickets from the projecting ends of the staff, which were ornamented 
with bosses. Some of the rolls or volumes had parchment covers. They were laid 
-horizontally on shelves in the library. If we compare the shape, size, and material of 
these books with those of our own times it shows the advantages possessed by modern 
over ancient students. 


Nineveh.—We are indebted to Layard’s discoveries at Nineveh for evidence of the 
existence of extensive libraries in the early ages. The excavation of the library of Assur- 
banipal, the greatest patron of literature among the Assyrians, reveals the fact thai it 
contained at least 10,000 separate works, consisting of reading books, grammars, diction- 
aries, historical narratives, etc., including the Chaldean narratives of the creation and the 
deluge. These historical records are clear and precise, and chronological events are so 
definite that dates according to our notation are easily fixed. 


This collection is preserved at the British Museum, and photographs of the same, 
also plaster casts of inscriptions, can be seen at the Educational Museum, Toronto. 


Every Chaldean city had at least one large library open to the public. 


Ancient Kgypt—Al|so possessed extensive libraries. At the time of the Greek con- 
quest of Egypt the Thoth literature is said to have amounted to 36,525 books. One of 
the celebrated Egyptian libraries was that of Osmandya, about 1400 B.C., at Thebes, which 
had an inscription over the door “The dispensary, or medicine for the soul.” The most 
famous Egyptian libraries, however, were those of Alexandria. The Ptolemies encouraged 
scholars and men of science, and expended large sums of money for increasing their 
libraries. There were two libraries at Alexandria. The larger in the Bruchium or royal 
quarter, contained 490,000 volumes, and the smaller or Serapheum library in the Temple 
of Serapes, 42,800 volumes. 

The Bruchium library was destroyed by fire at the time Cesar set fire to the fleet in 
the harbor of Alexandria. In order to make up for this loss Antony presented Cleopatra 
with the magnificent library of Permagos, which contained over 200,000 volumes. This. 
valuable library was finally destroyed. Some historians state that when Alexandria was 
taken by the Arabians A.D. 640, the Caliph Oman commanded his General Amru to 
destroy the library, and that the books supplied fuel for the public baths for six months. 
This is denied by some authors, who say that the Bruchium library was destroyed by 
Aurelian A.D. 273, and subsequently Theodosius ordered the destruction of the Sera- 
pheum, and its books were pillaged by the Christians. 


Ancient Greece—Had libraries, but we know very little about them. Some his- 
torians claim that Pisistratus was the first of the Greeks who founded a library, and 
others claim that Aristotle established the first library in Ancient Greece. 


* Papyrus, also called ‘‘ Charta,” is a writing material made from the stem of a reed. The stem was 
cut into strips usually varying from three to twelve inches wide and from two to three feet in length. 
These slips were written upon with small reeds. The ink consisted of a solution of soot, or charcoal and 
gum water. 
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Ancient Rome.—The Ancient Romans did not devote much attention to literature, 
and it is not until the last century of the Republic that we hear of libraries in Rome ; 
since that time public libraries have been extensively patronized. In the fourth century 
there were twenty-eight public libraries in Rome. All of these libraries were beautifully 
fitted up with presses and shelves made of precious woods for holding the rolls or volumes, 
and the walls were adorned with portraits and statues. 


As Christianity progressed church libraries were established. The largest of these 
was founded by Pamphilus, at Ceesarea, and increased by Eusebius to 3,000 volumes. 


9. Mppl&VAL PERIOD. 


This period dates from the fall of the Western Empire, A.D. 476. During this 
eriod books were written on papyrus, parchment made from lamb and sheep skins, 
vellum from caif skins, paper from cotton plants, also tablets of metal and wood. The 
wooden tablets were coated on the inside with wax, on which the letters were written 
with a stylus (a pointed pen or stiletto.) 


Libraries were now almost entirely in the hands of the church ; books were found in 
Irish monasteries in the sixth century. Theodore of Tarsus founded a library in 
Canterbury in the seventh century, and Egbert, Archbishop of York, founded the library 
of York in the eighth century. The York library was in charge of Alcuin, an English 
prelate and subsequently abbot of Tours ; he was distinguished as a scholar and author. 
His poems and theological works are said to be the best specimens of medisval Latinity 
extant. When Alcuin was in France he applied to Charlemagne to obtain copies of some 
of the books in the York library. At this period and even up to the fourteenth century 
every book was written by hand, and nearly all of the books had ornamental letters and 
jlluminations. For several centuries the duplicating of books was confined to the 
monasteries. Some of the greatest orders, including the Benedictines, Augustinians and 
Dominicans made this a special duty. St. Benedict insisted that there should be a 
library in every newly founded monastery. 


The majority of the abbeys cultivated literature and were chiefly connected with the 
intellectual movement to which the universities owed their rise. In England Richard 
of Bury praised them for collecting books and Sir Richard Whittington built a large 
library for the Grey Friars in London ; they also possessed libraries at Oxford. Richard 
of Bury, chancellor and ambassador at the court of Edward IIL, founded Durham 
college at Oxford, and equipped it with an excellent library. 


The monasteries in Italy, Germany and France at this time employed a large num- 
ber of transcribers, but the immense labor and cost in producing books soon met with a 
radical change by the invention of printing. Block printing on paper was introduced 
and continued until 1470. 


3. MoperRN Periop, 1470 to 1850. 


This commences a new era in the history of libraries, the art of printing with 
movable types having been discovered. The first types were made of wood to resemble the 
black letters of manuscripts, but these were soon superseded by types made of metal. 


England,—The British Museum, London, contains one of the greatest libraries in 
the world. It was founded in 1753, and now contains about 2,000,000 books and manu- 
scripts. In cosmopolitan interest it is without a rival; it has the best library in any 
European language out of the territory in which its library is vernacular ; it also con- 
tains over 50,000 Hebrew, Chinese and Oriental books, and very few libraries in the 
United States possess such a valuable colection of books and pamphlets relating to this 
continent. The manuscripts are very valuable, the collection, numbering over 50,000, 
ranging from the second century, B.C. down to ourown time. To give an idea of the size 
and magnificence of this library I may state that if the books were placed in a continuous 
line it would measure 160 miles in length, The manuscript catalogue of its books 
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now reaches over 2,000 volumes The annual grants are, for purchase of books $50,000, 
bookbinding $45,000, purchase of manuscripts $12,500, printing catalogue $15,000. The 
building is illuminated with the electric light and open free to the public. 

The Bodleian at Oxford, founded in 1602, by Sir Thomas Bodley, is one of the most 
valuable of the early English libraries. It contains about 1,000,000 volumes and 300,000 
Oriental and other manuscripts. 

Scotland.—The Advocates library, Edinburgh, is probably the most celebrated one 
in Scotland. It was founded by the Faculty of Advocates in 1682. In addition to its 
magnificent collection of general literature it contains the following valuable additions: - 
1,200 volumes relating to the history and antiquity of the northern nations and some old 
books on Scotch poetry, 100,000 German pamphlets, including many of the writings of 
Luther and Melancthon, a large collection of manuscripts relating to the civil and ecclesias- 
tical history of Scotland before and after the reformation, letters of British sovereigns, the 
Riddel note books illustrating the genealogy of Scottish families, a collection of Spanish 
works purchased for $2,000, also Icelandic, Persian, Sanscrit and classical manuscripts. 

The faculty is very liberal in its support; the last catalogues printed came to about 
$95,000, the whole cost of which was paid by the members of the faculty. This library 
is open free to all persons engaged in literary work. 

Treland.—The library of Trinity college, Dublin, is contemporaneous with the 
Bodleian at Oxford. In 1601 the English soldiers commemorated their victory over 
the Spanish troops at Kinsale by subscribing a sum of £1,800 (#9,000) for the establish- 
ment of a library in the university of Dublin. In 1655 the officers and soldiers then in 
Ireland gave £22,000 ($110,000) for the purchase of Usher’s coilection of books. This 
library contains a magvificent collection of rare and valuable books, but they are lent 
only to the professors and students. 

France. —The Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, founded in the fourteenth century, is 
the largest library in the world. It contains over 9,500,000 volumes and manuscripts, also a 
large collection of coins. It is not so valuable to the public as many smaller ones 
because of certain restrictions ; admittance is very difficult, and only a certain number of 
volumes are allowed for reference in one day. The authorities have never allowed any 
artificial light to be used in this building. 

The French kings and emperors have always been liberal patrons of literature. 
Napoleon I. was such a great reader that he always carried a portable library with him 
when travelling or campaigning. In 1809 he proposed having a travelling library of 
3,000 volumes of uniform size, each about 500 pages, printed for his own use, and com- 
manded M. Barbier, of Fontainebleau, to prepare an estimate of the cost. As the cost 
exceeded 5,000,000 frs. ($1,000,000) and it would take six years to complete the work, 
this enterprise was abandoned. 

Germany has more large libraries than any other European country. The largest is 
the Royal library in Berlin. It was founded in 1667. The public have easy access to 
it; every adult is admitted to the reading room and books are loaned to educa- 
tionists and others free. On special application by students at a distance books are 
sent for their use, but they must be temporarily deposited for reference in some convent- 
ent public library. 

Italy has the oldest existing libraries, containing some of the rarest and most valu- 
able books and manuscripts in the world. The largest is the Biblioteca Vaticana. It was 
founded as a pontifical library in the fifth century. This library is in the magnificent 
Vatican building ; the Codica Vaticana are placed in the great salone, which is decorated 
with frescos depicting ancient libraries, etc., and open to a gallery 1,200 feet in length, 
with separate rooms for the different divisions of the library. It is open to the public by 
special permission from the Cardinal Secretary on certain days and months in the year. 

All the public libraries in Italy are under the administration of the Minister of 
Public Instruction. . 

Russia.—The Imperial library at St. Petersburg is the third largest in the world. 
It was founded in 1714 and contains over 100 different collections of books pur- 
chased from time to time through the liberality of the sovereigns, and gifts from private 
individuals. It contains some of the most ancient Greek, Latin and Hebrew manuscripts in 
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existence, also the celebrated Codex Sinaitisus of the Greek Bible brought from the 
convent of St. Catharine at Mount Sinai, This library was not opened to the public 
until 1814. It is under the control of the Minister of Public Instruction. 


United States.—The earliest libraries in the United States were founded in connec- 
tion with educational institutions and the oldest is that of Harvard college. This cele- 
brated institution of learning, is situated in Cambridge, Mass. This district was first 
settled by the English in 1630: six years afterwards “the court agreed to give £400 
($2,000) towards a schoale or colledge, the next court to appoint wheare and what 
building.” The founding of the library was contemporaneous with the founding of the 
college. During the next 126 years the number of books was gradually increased to about 
4,000, and it was then the most valuable and extensive college library in the 
country. In 1764 the building was destroyed by fire and very few of the books were 
saved. The iriends of the college, both in England and America, immediately set to work 
to re-establish the library. The English people were very generous in their donations. 
Mr. Thomas Hollis, of London, gave £200 ($1,000) for the purchase of books, and left a 
sum of money to the college, the interest of which is still expended on books. The 
following letter from Mr. Joseph Mandit, dated London, 17th April, 1764, shows the great 
interest taken in the restoration of this library by the English people: “I am to acquaint 
you that the New England Company for Propagating the Gospel with you and parts 
adjacent, at a general court have ordered me to lay out £200 ($1,000) on such books as 
shall be most suitable for those persons who shall be willing to qualify themselves as 
missionaries, to go and preach the gospel among the Indians.” The collection of books 
sent, included works on science, classical literature and religion. Mr. Schudder, in his 
report on *‘‘ Public Libraries a hundred years ago,’ says it is evident that their concep- 
tion of an education which would qualify a man for missionary work in Natick did not 
materially differ from what they would have required in one to deliver a Thursday lecture 
in the first church of Boston.” Other English donors were the archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, the trustees of the British museum, the King’s printer, and several publishers 
and private individuals. 


The growth of this library, up to the time of the war, was considerable, it then 
numbered about 10,000 volumes ; after the war its progress for some years was slow, but 
recently has been so rapid that in 1887 the report shows that this library contains no 
less than 232,800 volumes. 


Canada.—The early libraries were in connection with seminaries and colleges. The 
first of these was the seminary of the Hurons, afterwards known as the Jesuit College of 
Quebec. It was founded by the Rev. Father le Jeune in 1635 (this Rev. Father opened 
the first Canadian school in Quebec ; he commenced with only two pupils, one a negro 
and the other an Indian boy, to whom he taught reading and writing). In 1678 the 
seminary of Quebec was founded by Monseigneur de Laval, the first Roman Oathotic 
bishop of Quebec ; after nearly 200 years this venerable institution, by royal charter from 
the Queen (1852) was erected into the University of Laval. The library gradually 
increased, and now contains over 100,000 volumes and is the second largest in the 
Dominion. The parliamentary library at Ottawa contains about 120,000 volumes. 


4. Moprern PeEriop stncE 1850. 


England.—In 1850 Mr. Ewart introduced the first Public Library Act into the 
British House of Commons, enabling town councils to establish public libraries in towns 
of 10,000 inhabitants. The rate of taxation was one-half-penny in the pound, requiring 
the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the tax payers. The money raised to be expended 
on buildings only. This bill met with considerable opposition from the Conservative party. 
One party opposed the bill because it would increase the taxes of agriculturists, another 
feared that public libraries would degenerate into political clubs. The Liberal members, 
however, favored the bill. Mr. Bright said that one-half of the objections to it were not 
fairly put, and the other half did uot apply. The bill was passed by a majority of 17 ; 
ayes 118, nays 101. 
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In 1885 the Act was amended, the rate of taxation was increased from one half- 
penny to one penny in the pound (this is equal to 4 mills on the dollar), The income 
was allowed to-be expended in the purchase of books, and libraries could be established 
in districts with a population of 5,000. Subsequent amendments to the Act have been 
made from time to time; the principal changes are the reduction of limit of population, 
reducing the two-third vote to a bare majority vote, and empowering ten ratepayers to 
call a meeting to vote on the question of establishing a free library. 

Free libraries are now very popular and prosperous throughout Great Britain ; 
private individuals have been very liberal in erecting free library buildings at their 
own expense, and devoting large sums of money for the purchase of books. The follow- 
ing extract from a recent English newspaper shows the public spirit and liberality :—“ At 
a meeting of the Lambeth Vestry one of the Free Library commissioners remarked that 
they had recently received some splendid gifts. 1. The land on which the Norwood library 
is erected was given by Mr. Nettleship. 2. The cost of the south Lambeth library had 
been borne by Mr. Tate. 3. The cost of the Durning Free Library at Kensington, ten 
thousand guineas ($52,500) had been defrayed by Miss Durning Smith. 4. The library 
at Myatt’s Fields had been given by Mr. Minnet. 5. Mr. Noble had promised to build 
a library at Waterloo Road at a cost of about £14,000 ($70,000). 6. A donor had 
offered to buy the land and build a central library for Brixton and Stockwell at his own 
expense. With such liberality in one city alone within twelve months, is it any wonder 
that the free libraries in the mother country are in such a flourishing condition ? 

I shall now refer to two of the first free libraries in England. The Manchester 
free library was the first to be established under the Act of 1850. A subscription of 
over £12,000 ($60,000) was raised, and it has so flourished that its income amounts to 
£10,000 ($50,000) annually. 

The Liverpool free library, established in 1852, is probably the largest and most 
successful one in England. In connection with it are a museum and art gallery 
The progress of this institution is most remarkable. In 1860 a private individual erected 
new and extensive buildings for the library and art galleries at his own expense. The 
annual report of 1873 points out the necessity of having a permanent art gallery. The 
presence of art galleries and museums in Paris, has enabled that city to become a large 
manufacturing centre, owing solely to the educated tastes of her artisans. London has, 
within the past few years, become the seat of art manufactures which have, in several 
instances, been the growth of South Kensington. If Liverpool is to become eventually more 
than a mere warehousing port, every means of attracting such manufactures into her 
midst should be most anxiously advocated. The attendance of the artisan class at these 
exhibitions is, therefore, a mostimportant element from an industrial point of view. In 
1880 the Picton reading room was opened to the public ; it is a circular room 100 feet in 
diameter, surmounted by a dome, the entire height being 56 feet ; it can accommodate 300 
readers ; underneath it is a lecture room with accommodation for 1,800 persons, where 
lectures are regularly given. 

Pupils of all educational establishments are admitted free to the art gallery, but to 
the public the small charge of 3d (6 cents) is charged in the evening, and Is (25 cents) 
during the day. 

The following remarks on the value of free public libraries in England are from an 
address given by the president of the conference of librarians at the Thousand Islands, Sep- 
tember 1887: ‘The English public library system is now so popular and firmly established 
that it cannot be disturbed. Its chief patrons are the middle classes, the artisans and 
laborers. The recent extension of suffrage in England has strengthened the system. 
‘No candidate for official position could now hope for success who is not a friend of the 
public library. It has been found that the public libraries have not become political 
clubs and schools of agitation, but on the other hand have greatly raised the standard of 
intelligence among voters. No controversy has arisen concerning the selection of 
books. It was at first supposed that those relating to politics and religion, the subjects 
on which English people quarrel most, must be excluded. The experiment of including 
these books in the Manchester and Liverpool libraries having been tried with peaceful 
results, all apprehensions of danger from this cause was removed.” 
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United States.—Legislation for the establishment of free public libraries was earlier 
in the United States than in England, but the latter country was the first to put the 
Act into operation. In the report of the select committee on public litraries in 1849, 
Mr. Ewart says, ‘‘ Our younger brethren, the people of the United States, have already 
anticipated us in the formation of libraries entirely open to the public.” In 1848 the 
Massachusetts general court passed an Act authorizing the city of Boston to levy a tax 
of $5,000 for the establishment of a free public library. In 1849 the New Hampshire 
Legislature passed an Act authorizing towns to maintain libraries free to all inhabitants. 
In 1851 Massachusetts passed an amendment to its former Act, making it applicable to 
the cities and towns in the States. In 1866 the law was amended, removing the limit of 
taxation and permitting any town to raise any tax it deemed necessary for the support 
of its library. 

The Boston public library was the first free library in the United States. In 1852 
the first board of trustees was appointed. In 1853 Mr. Bates made his donation 
of $100,000 because of the liberality of the trustees in allowing the books to be taken to 
the homes of the people. This is the largest and most prosperous free library in the United 
States, although the municipal assistance down to 1866 only amounted to $5,000 per 
annum, it received liberal private donations, and since the new law came into opera- 
tion the tax has increased to $125,000 in one year. In 1886 it contained 490,688: 
volumes and 339,812 pamphlets, it issued 713,852 volumes for home reading and has. 
244.477 volumes for reference on its shelves. 

The following list contains a summary of the different States which have passed 
laws for the establishment of free libraries, with dates of legislation and statistics down to: 
1886. 


| No. of Total No. 


Paes LEE | Libraries. | of Vols. 
MONACO oi oir aL chs 0 Ross os Sve olen ud fo sepa ie Seem ethie = Someone | VS7 2 tito ee atts Pe cecaiais Mae neuen 
ST Geena Soctecs he ices wave Cortes adc ns aly wositio ds Lefokehe'e. ob ane pricadere egal tnaaie Unie 1878 | 16 131,113. 
CN MOOETOU Unite fa ated cleo ue Piao OS ess laseus saya sle Fiala ctets tetas aiege p Lateasemere 1875 16 | 48,814 
PAD TTNOUS AE Hoe he Pe SIRS Seals SIND ciple eee ah nial Shenton sgl Pawan, ttc tare tate Le 1872 | 45 304,854. 
TASC LOTA Ge eh ee eM Sie elerenR oa saben re ial toe oitla lel abs OL Spears shee ier) sip hec bie | 1873 60 | 103,120: 
TS eS TE SID Oe eee w Sie che etane RAAPD oye bane eus ues or pes eatoae 1873 8 26,556 
AGCANSAS cesses ores ces Re a ataere als DOR Len A sant Ete ova less | SSG) TE Senet Ve auch bab teetate ie tae 
WRI ARBACHUSGLES. «ie cools ssi ee erg Se RE clovelee ocnre sterile srarate ke uats 1851 192 1,770,386 
IN UIs aapenk wie tw erste dig Wier eroke nate gle coeiatiete de hata istole aeeeaameleta Ialateocae | 1854 12 25,409 
MISA fi iscis bcp aicdn atiamiaae ee Ra ape atts Soka Bo ah ANS | 1877 | 157 231,365 
RR PRENIEL TS ee ete ee a on RRC MR rae TORS | ISSN Hy mone | aieem a 
Mew Eb atts DSLINO ciccters icons pieresndade «pe fehere sick ton beg nehgielh iets lesen asia: = slat 1849 | 35 | 129,227 
ST SO SSIC CN: Ufa ass cab SAU Fkog ete eketey e > Beene tt a fette eae ation Pe DY | 1877 EE sy ip et 
DGGE ORR OY ou LE aA Sea ila cs tds ict wera crt healoheiahs sas is leew | 1885 | 3° | 12,804 
MIN BOY SMUDEES 10 51 Lia seeph oh idig ble ln arab a eet shetabe teh eyyiaretolili jal Signi wis wins oa wine bELYe-NET ts noe Se Geen . 
COTO lY. Ere ec rete ha Ste Loaetmrc ts OPP ete neat iad, Sfelanorel a sgh is aps | 1869 21 321,071 
Lair le ed (71 NCU ee A rE i carina Mima ch cts 5 Bae in eA ay Oro iin 1875 30 133,834 
TARE ia ata, a ap i AMM ALU eee RR edge tn | 1874 2 5,600 
Mes PV CITB) Cec Procer tio te ile ‘ware! cnk s)etaltd, ane ones a te & eFor ate ea Ribeebnine es sre. 9 Nia cevute, Rinioas | 1865 | 15 81,193 


* This State had not availed itself of the Free Library law down to 1886, but a free library has been 
established by the Board of Trade at Denver. 

_+New York State has 22 Free Libraries with 125,811 volumes, organized under the School laws, and 
indirectly supported by taxation. 
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Each separate State makes its own law for the support of free libraries ; some States 
are so liberal that they do not limit the amount to be raised by taxation; the rate of 
taxation in other States varies from 2 mills to 1-5 mill on the dollar ; but it is not the rate 
of taxation alone which has built up the successful free library system in the United 
States; it is greatly owing to the munificent gifts and bequests from private individuals, 
and it is no wonder that the United States are able to claim that they have more books 
in circulation in proportion to population than any other country in the world. These 
gifts and bequests are so enormous that I will refer toa few of them ; the Astor, Pea- 
body, Lennox and Cooper gifts for free libraries were respectively $1,200,000, $1,265,- 
000, $2,100,000, and $1,000,000; and more recently the Newberry gift to Chicago 
$4,000,000, the Pratt gift to Baltimore $1,000,000, and the Tilden gift to New York 
$5,000,000. Each year the gifts for free libraries are getting more pronounced ; there is 
scarcely a month in the year passes without some gift or bequest being made to the 
libraries in the United States. Mr. Poole at the conference of librarians at the Thousand 
Islands said, ‘‘ The public mind was never so impressed as now with the importance of 
establishing libraries, and much private munificence is taking that direction. It used to 
be said that no wealthy man or woman in Boston expected to go to heaven unless there 
was a generous legacy in his or her will to Harvard College and the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Throughout the country much of this longing for a blissful hereafter 
is accruing to the benefit of libraries.” 

Another important feature in the success of the public library system in the United 
States is the free importation of books for all public libraries. The United States govern- 
ment is evidently aware of the direct benefit derived from free libraries by the masses 
and so it allows books for public libraries and all educational institutions, and 
even for teachers, to be imported free of duty. The following extract from 
the Library Journal, November, 1890, shows the advantages possessed by the public 
and educationists in the United States over the public and educationists in Oanada. 
““Mr. Hoar secured an amendment to the clause, placing on the free list, books 
imported for public libraries and the libraries of educational institutions. As it is 
amended, such institutions are authorized to import books free of duty, not only for their 
own libraries, but for their professors, This removes what has long been considered an 
unfair discrimination against the poorer universities and colleges of this country. The 
richer generally have an abundant library fund, so that whatever the professor asks, 
within reasonable limits, is purchased. This often constitutes a very strong attraction to 
draw away successful teachers, when they are offered places no better paid in the richer 
institutions. In Harvard, for instance, no professor needs to lay out money in bocks, 
except of general literature for personal and family use; while in several large univer- 
sities many professors have to make considerable outlays for the purchase of the “ tools 
of their trade.” It is still worse in many colleges, where the library collections 
amount to nothing worthy of consideration. The new tariff furnishes some relief, by 
exempting from duty books published entirely in other languages than English. Mr. 
Hoar adds to this by exempting a professor’s purchases of English books from duty 
equally with those of the institution in which he teaches.” 

Ontario—In 1850 the public library system in Oanada may be said to have 
been in its infancy, There were no free libraries, but Mechanics’ Institutes had been 
established by special acts. 

Mechanics’ Institutes constitute the public library system of this Province ; although 
not absolutely free, they are nominally so, the subscriptions of members varying from 25 
cents to one dollar per annum, a smaller amount probably than they would have to pay 
if taxed for a free library.. As Mechanics’ Institutes are now such an important branch 
of our educational system, I will give a short sketch showing their rise and progress. * 

Mechanics’ Institutes were incorporated by special Acts in Toronto and Kingston in 
1835, and in Hamilton and London in 1849. 

1851—In 1851 the first general Act for the incorporation and management of 
Mechanics’ Institutes was passed. This Act does not state the amount of Government 
aid, but insists upon the sum of twenty-five pounds being raised before a declaration of 
incorporation can be made. 
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1856-—-An amendment to the Act of 1856 was passed this year, empowering 
Mechanics’ Institutes in towns and cities having 3,000 inhabitants to hold property to the 
value of $1,000. 

1857—-The Board of Arts and Manufactures was incorporated this year, being 
intended to assist the Mechanics’ Institutes and have certain control over their affairs. 
The following extracts are from the Act :— 


‘‘ Each incorporated Mechanics’ Institute in Upper and Lower Oanada, respectively, 
shall elect and accredit to the Board of Arts and Manufactures one delegate for every 
twenty members on its roll, being actual working mechanics or manufacturers, and hav- 
ing paid a subscription of at least five shillings each to its funds for the year then last 

ast.” 

2 uci It shall be the duty of the said Board of Arts and Manufactures to collect and 
establish at Toronto, for the instruction of practical mechanics and artisans, museums 
of minerals and other material substances and chemical compositions, susceptible of being 
used in mechanical arts and manufactures, with model-rooms appropriately stocked and 
supplied with models of works of art, and of implements and machines other than imple- 
ments of husbandry and machines adapted to facilitate agricultural operations, and free 
libraries of reference, containing books, plans and drawings, selected with a view to the 
imparting of useful information in connection with mechanical arts and manufactures, 
and also to found schools or colleges for mechanics, and to employ cempetent persons to 
deliver lectures on subjects connected with the mechanical arts and sciences or with manu- 
factures ; and the said Boards shall keep records of their respective transactions, and 
shall from time to time publish, in such manner and form as to secure the widest circula- 
tion among the Mechanics’ Institutes, and among mechanics, artisans and manufacturers 
generally, all such reports, essays, lectures and other literary compositions conveying use- 
ful information as the said Boards, respectively, may be able to procure and judge to be 
suitable for publication.” 

1858-——As there had beer no official investigation or inspection of: the Institutes 
receiving government aid up to this time, the Minister of Agriculture issued a circular 
requesting information as to membership, library, reading room, lectures, evening classes, 
and finances. So few Institutes replied to this circular that an Order in Council was 
passed witholding the grant from Institutes not sending the information required. This 
first official enquiry as to the affairs of the Institutes must have been very unsatisfactory, 
for we find that the grant was reduced this year from $250 to $140, and after this year, 
was discontinued altogether. 

The Mechanics’ Institutes did not all cooperate with the Board of Arts and 
Manufactures, and the Government grant having been withdrawn, they were not ina flour- 
ishing condition during the next ten years. 

1868—This is an eventful year in the history of Mechanics’ Institutes. 

Immediately after Confederation the Mechanics’ Institutes were placed under the 
supervision of the Department of the Commissioner of Agriculture and Public Works, 
and the following clause in the Agricultural and Arts Act was assented to on the 4th 
March :— 

“ Any Mechanics’ Institute incorporated under chapter seventy-two of the Consoli- 
dated Statutes of Canada, or by special Act of incorporation, having evening classes 
organised for the imparting of practical instruction to its pupils, or having established a 
library of books on Mechanics, Enginecring, or Chemical or other Manufactures, shall be 
entitled to receive from unappropriated moneys in the hands. of the Treasurer of the 
Province, for the purpose of aiding in such class instruction or technical library, or both, 
a sum not to exceed two hundred dollars in any one year ; provided the sum so paid shall 
not be greater than the sum locally contributed, or appropriated by such Institute, for 
such specific object or objects,” 

The Commissioner, in his Report for 1868, says .—‘“‘ I anticipate a large amount of 
educational benefit to the industrial classes from this grant, and trust that during the 
ensuing year many more Institutions, encouraged by the success of the few, will qualify 
themselves for claiming aid under the Statute. 
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“That there exists a necessity for some such means of adult instruction as these 
institutions are adapted to afford, is evident, in view of the early ages at which the 
industrial classes are compelled to leave school, and consequently slight advantages 
received from their studies, especially on practical snbjects.” 

In this year the Board of Arts and Manufactures was abolished for want of support. 
At the last meeting of the Board, the members of Mechanics’ Institutes then present 
formed themselves into an association which was subsequently incorporated as “ The 
Mechanics’ Institutes Association of Ontario.” The following objects were proposed to be 
accomplished by the Association :—1. The establishment of a centre of action, or bond of 
union, for the various (now) isolated Mechanics’ Institutes, 2. The preparation of and 
continued completeness of a catalogue of books suitable for Mechanics’ Institute libraries, 
especially of books of a technical or practical character. 3. To have arrangements at all 
times open for the procurement of such works by the Association, for the Institutes, at 
the lowest wholesale prices. 4. The imparting and receiving of information, by discus- 
sion or otherwise, on the questions of Institute evening class instruction, lectures, 
libraries, reading-rooms, exhibitions and other operations. 

1869—An amendment was made to the Act of 1868 allowing the purchase of books 
on general literature, other than fiction, in addition to technical works. 

1871—An amendment was passed increasing the maximum grant from $200 to $400, 
and providing that each Institute shall receive two dollars for each dollar lovally con- 
tributed. The following extract from the Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 
1871 shows that up to that time very little attention had been given to the establishment of 
Evening Classes :—“ The majority of the Institutes have devoted their funds principally 
to the improvement of their libraries. It should not, however, be lost sight of that among 
the objects sought to be promoted by Mechanics’ Institutes, Class instruction specially 
adapted to the wants and circumstances of working men occupies a prominent position. 
As these Institutions increase in age and resources, itis hoped that but few will be found 
without the teaching functions being largely developed. Itis true that as our public SyS- 
tem of education improves and ramities throughout the country, the necessity of Evening 
Classes for teaching adults the rudimentary branches of learning will diminish. But it is 
the characteristic work of Mechanics’ Institutes to teach the application of knowledge 
acq'red in ordinary schools to the practical purposes of life, including such technical sub- 
jects as relate to the every day pursuits of the various classes of the working population.” 

1872—An amendment to the Act was passed this year providing for the inspection of 
Mechanics’ Institutes. 

1873—An amendment was passed confining the expenditure for Reading-Rooms ,to: 
one-fourth of the Government grant and local contributions. 

1877—The Act was amended allowing fifty dollars additional for each fifty pupils 
over and above two hundred, also authorizing the Institutes to pay 5 per cent. of their 
grant to the Mechanics’ Institute Association. 

1880—An Act was passed this year transferring the supervision of Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes from the Commissioner of Agriculture to the Minister of Education. 

I was then appointed by the Minister.to visit every Mechanic’s Institute in the 
Province, to ascertain their standing, confer with the directurs, ete., and prepare a special 
report on Mechanics’ Institutes. I visited 121 Institutes, several were temporarily closed 
and several others almost ina state of collapse, altogether 70 of the Institutes visited had 
failed to comply with the requirements of the Act by not having expended the necessary 
amounts from the Government grant and local contributions. This led we to the con- 
clusion that the Government gave too much pecuniary assistance, causing apathy and 
carelessness on the part of the directors and members. The following is an extract from 
my report on this subject :— 

‘‘ My own opinion is that the Government grant is now given on a wrong basis. Any 
small Institute can get $400 by making an affidavit that it will expend $200 from local 
sources. Application in good faith is made for this large grant, intending to raise $200 
forthwith, but it is found that even $400 worth of books in one year is more than is 
required. At the next annual meeting rew directors are elected, who do not feel dis- 
posed to canvass for moneys to defray responsibilities incurred by their predecessors, 
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and this goes on from year to year, and as they cannot get a new grant until they 
comply with the conditions of the Statute, they are unable to purchase new books, and 
the subscribers gradually leave, and the Institute becomes, to all intents and purposes, 
defunct for several years. I find that other literary societies which are self-supporting 
have sprung up and flourished in some places where Mechanics’ Institutes have failed. 
In England, Mechanics’ Institutes are almost wholly dependent upon local subscriptions, 
the only government assistance they receive being paid through the Committee of Council 
on Education and the Science and. Art Department, for Evening Classes.” 

I also found that the payment of grants in advance was on a wrong basis, as all of 
the moneys received from the Government had not been expended for Institute purposes, 
some of the defunct Institutes having been involved through the death or failure of 
their treasurers. | 

Another serious imperfection was that directors were allowed to charge ail expenses 
for rent, light, fuei, salaries, etc., to Reading-rooms. In some Institutes they had not 
even an apology for a Reading-room, but charged expenses for the same, although their 
books were kept in small cupboards in shops, private houses, etc. Some of them con- 
tended that the room in which the books were kept constituted it a Library, and that a 
Library is a Reading-room. In other Institutes I found that the few newspapers and 
periodicals taken were read by only a very small minority, and thus thousands of dollars 
per annum were expended, which should have been used for the purchase of books. 

It was said that if the Department disallowed this mode of expenditure many of 
the Institutes would have to be closed, as the local contributions would not pay running 
expenses. This is quite true, for at that time grants were paid independently of mem- 
bership, in one Institute with a single member a grant was paid. Grants had also been 
paid to several Institutes ranging from 15 to 40 members. It was therefore impossible 
for them to pay rent, etc., from membership fees, and consequently Government moneys 
were so misapplied as to be of very little practical benefit to the Province. 

It is gratifying to state that these imperfections in the Act have been remedied 
by your Act of 1886, which provides for payment by results—limited minimum 
number of members, etc. 

1881—Regulitions were issued by the Minister of Education allowing 25 per cent. 
of the grant to be expended for rent, light and fuel, but strictly excluding salaries. The 
grant was divided as follows :—Library, $150; Evening Classes, $150; Reading-room, $100. 

1882—The Minister issued new regulations discontinuing the 5 per cent. of grants 
which had previously been paid by Institutes to the Mechanics’ Institute Association 
and paying them an annual grant 

A’ sum not exceeding 20 per cent. of the grant for Library purposes was allowed to 
be expended for works of fiction. | 

An Act for the establishment of Free Libraries was passed this year from which 
I give the following excerpts :— 


Appointment of Board of Management. 


In case of the establishment of a free library under this Act, the general manage- 
ment, regulation and control of the library, and of the news-room and museum (if any) 
shall be vested in and exercised by a board to be called the board of management ; 
which board shall be a body politic and corporate, and shall be composed of the mayor of 
the city or town, or the reeve of the village, and three other persons to be appointed by 
the council, three by the public school board, or the board of education of the munici- 
pality, and two by the trustees of the separate school, if any. 


Special Rate for Library Purposes. 


For the purpose of providing for the expenses necessary for carrying this Act into 
effect, the council of the municipality, in addition to all other rates and assessments 
levied and assessed for municipal purposes, shall levy and assess from year to year a 
special annual rate sufficient to furnish the amount estimated by the said board to be required 
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as aforesaid, but not exceeding one-half of a mill in the dollar, upon the assessed value 
of all ratable real and personal property, such rate to be called ‘The Free Library Rate.” 


1883—An amendment to the Free Libraries Act was assented to empowering the 
directors of a Mechanics’ Institute to transfer its effects to a Free Library in the same 
city, town or village, the Free Library to be entitled to the like and from the Govern- 
ment grant as the Mechanics’ Institute would have received. 


This year eight cities and towns, viz., Berlin, Brantford, Guelph, Simcoe, St. 
Oatharines, St. Thomas and Waterloo availed themselves of the privileges of this Act. 


1884.—Your new regulations were issued, the principal change was allowing $200 
to be expended for library, $100 for evening classes, and $100 for reading room. 


1885.—Proposed regulations respecting the management of Mechanics’ Institutes 
‘were sent for approval to each institute, and a meeting of the members of the Mechanics’ 
Institute Association was convened to discuss the proposed changes. 


1886.—The Act now in use was assented to 25th March, 1886. The following 
excerpts show the principal changes made :— 


Distribution of Legislative Grant. 


The appropriation annually made by the Legislative Assembly for Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes, shall be distributed, subject to the regulations of the Education Department, as 
follows :— | 


(a) Every Mechanics’ Institute with a membership of fifty persons, and contributing 
in annual subscriptions the sum of $25, shall receive $25 annually. 


(6) Every Mechanics’ Institute with a membership of one hundred or Over, and con- 
tributing in annual subscriptions not less than $50, shall receive $50 annually. 


(c) In addition to the sums in the preceding sub-sections mentioned, every Mechanics’ 
Institute shall receive for its library the sum of $1 for every dollar expended on books as 
provided by this Act, but so as not to exceed the sum of $150 for library purposes ; pro- 
vided that of the said sum of $150 expended for library purposes, not more than twenty 
per cent. thereof shall be expended on works of fiction ; for its reading room $1 for every 
dollar expended for newspapers, magazines, or other periodicals, but so as not to exceed 
the sum of $50 for reading room purposes ; for evening classes the sum of $3 for every 
pupil in any of the courses herein prescribed for classes of twenty-five pupils or under, 
and $1 for each additional pupil, but so as not to exceed $100 in all for evening classes, 


Evening Classes. 


To organize evening classes for instruction in one or more of the three following 
sourses, namely, an English course, comprising the study of English and Canadian his- 
tory, English grammar and composition ; a Commercial course, comprising the study of 
book-keeping, arithmetic and writing; a Drawing course, comprising the study of tree- 
hand, architectural and mechanical drawing. 


Dissolution of Institute on failurs to comply with Regulations. 


When the directors of Mechanics’ Institutes fail or neglect to open the library to the 
public or to the members of such Institute for two years as required by the regulations 
of the Education Department, such failure or neglect shall operate a dissolution of such 
corporation, and it shall be lawful for the Education Department through its proper 
officer to take possession of all the books, magazines and periodicals in such library, and 
dispose of the same to the municipal corporation of the municipality in which such 
Mechanics’ Institute is situated, on such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon, 
but nothing herein contained shall be deemed to confer any authority or control over any 
real estate under the jurisdiction of said directors. 
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Extracts from Regulations. 


All grants are made subject to the regulations of the Education Department, and 
each Mechanics’ Institute and Free Library shall be paid according to the work done or 
money expended during the financial year immediately preceding the grant. Books, 
newspapers and periodicals must be purchased so as to be in use not later than the Ist 
day of April, and all invoices must be paid before the 30th day of April in each year, 
otherwise the grant for Library and Reading Room will not be allowed until the follow- 
ing year. 


Reading Room.—In order to be entitled to any grant for a Reading Room, the fol- 
lowing conditions must be complied with :— 


(1) The Reading Room must be conveniently situated. 


(2) It must be properly warmed and lighted, and furnished with suitable racks and 
paper files, and with chairs for at least ten persons. 


(3) It must be regularly opened to the public at least three hours every alternate 
week day, between 2 and 10 p.m., or for a like period of three hours at such other times 
as may be deemed expedient by the directors. 


(4) There must be placed on separate files at least two daily newspapers, five 
weeklies, and three standard monthly magazines. 


Inbrary.—In order to be entitled to any aid for Library purposes the ie con- 
ditions must be complied with :— 


(1) The Library must be conveniently situated, and open for the receipt and 
delivery of books at least one hour every week. 


(2) The books must be properly numbered and placed in order on suitable shelves 
or cases. 


(3) A satisfactory record, according to the Regulations of the Education Depart- 
ment, must be kept of all books given out and taken in. 


(4) If required, invoices, shewing a list of the books purchased, must be sent to the 
Department. 


Evening Classes.—In order to be entitled to any grant for Evening Classes, the fol- 
lowing conditions must be complied with :— 


(1) The classes in each course shall consist of such pupils as are over 15 years of age 
(not school pupils), who attended at least 20 lessons (non-resident pupils attending a 
Model or High School are allowed for in the drawing course). 


(2) Twenty-five lessons of two hours each must be given in each course. 
(3) The teachers must possess certificates approved by the Education Department. 


(4) A full list of the pupils, signed by the teachers in charge, on the form prescribed, 
must be forwarded to the Education Department with the annual report, not later than 
the fifteenth of May. 


The Act of 1886 has been most successful ; the change of mode of payment has 
been the means of establishing a large number of institutes and placing them all on a 
sounder basis. For proof of this I refer to my annual reports, which show the collapse 
of several institutes established under the old Act, which allowed payment of grants in 
advanee, but not a single institute established under the new Act has yet been closed. 


This year the Association of Mechanics’ Institutes of Ontario was dissolved. 
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The following amounts were paid Mechanics’ Institutes in this Province from 1850 
to 1858 :— 


1850.. 3 Institutes were paid........ $600 00 1856 . 49 Institutes were paid........ $12400 00 
1851... 10 2 SES Gs. 2000 00 | ASS (ie 40S fe Sie E Fecti steearae 11600 00 
1852.. 4 s 7 ay OR re 800 00 1858., 67 NS MRA AE toh He 10220 00 
18532522 oe Fate Sere ahs -7400 00 — ———— 
1854.. 10 - bey) Hee ae 2200 00 Total. 259 Total.. $57220 00 
1855.. 36 2 SE ARS ee aa 10000 00 


The following amounts were paid from 1868 to 1885 (grants were withdrawn from: 
1858 to 1868) :— 


1858.. 13 Institutes were paid....... $1610 00 1879.. 74 Institutes were paid....... $22885 00- 
1869.. 26 ig BN a leech ein ¢ 3307 00 | 188022 72 Ni wedi -geray Bienes 22030 00 
1870,. 24 ny A ES ES A 2948 00 TSSl yt) 4 ae hn ARS. § 22860 00 
1871.. 438 i ; ie ee ae eye, 12598 00° 1882.. 79 = Signe Mein oes 23084 00: 
1872... 741 a Oe Bins ak ere 11306 00 | 1888.. 81 Institutes and Free Libraries 
LO oe Oo 43 ns ae 11535 00s! Were Pald .osce Marissa s 23277 00 
LO TAA Ap vos eta arene he 15427, 00" +1) 1884.) . 84= ie fs - 23258 00 
1S (o' 4, D5 “¢ tol hoe eae 18146 00 | 1885.. 122 as _ s 26270 00 
SHG. )s OOD a il Wea ae 16425 00 or ar ie 
Tien 2 OS 4 eo ee Ra are 18158 00 Total. 1047 Total.. $293003 00 
1373.2, 759 ay se ie sean VW holeo so 

The following amounts were paid Mechanics’ Institutes and Free Libraries :— 
1886.. 131 Institutes and Free Libraries 1890*. 203 Institutes and Free Libraries 

WELEDAI Thy neo ee $24949 00 WOO. DAIS. ee r-less $34477 00 

1887.. 139 ae - be 20079 00 ees 
1888.. 167 9 & iy 21884 00 Total. 827 Total.. $128574 00 
1350 Lor He vig ye 27185 00 


* All the reports were not in at the time of going to press. 


The above table shows the progress made during the past few years, and it is 
gratifying to know that the number of Institutes has annually increased, and 
with the exception of about half a dozen, are in a flourishing condition. This 
is evident from comparing the amounts paid from government grants in the, 
years 1888, 1889 and 1890. In 1888 the average grant was $131.00, im 1889, 
$145.90, and in 1890, $169.90. This is because the Institutes are increasing their mem- 
bership and expending more money for libraries and reading rooms. One factor in 
relation to this advance is that the departmental advocacy of municipal assistance has 
been liberally responded to and municipal grants are yearly increasing. The municipal 
grants to 173 Mechanics’ Institutes and Free Libraries this year amounted to $101,568.50. 
Your-tirst annual report (1883) shows that only 34 of these institutes were assisted by 
municipalities, the amount paid being only $3,340.00. 


At the present time there are 217 Mechanics’ Institutes and 9 Free Libraries in this 
Province, with about 59,000 members and readers who have access to 390,000 books and 
4,000 periodicals and newspapers. ‘The total number of volumes issued this year was 
about 933,000. 


This is a grand showing for the Public Library system of Ontario, and in proportion 
to our wealth and population will compare favorably with the Public Libraries in older 
countries, but notwithstanding the liberal assistance of the Ontario Government and the 
municipalities, Mechanics’ Institutes are seriously handicapped by the excessive import 
duties they have to pay on books. ‘he duty, including wholesale dealers’ profits on same, 
annually paid by Mechanics’ Institutes, is a large sum, and if the duty were taken off books. 
and periodicals this sum could have been expended for the increase of the libraries. 
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The following table shows the locality of each Mechanics’ Institute and Free Library 
dn the Province :— 


MercuHanics’ INstTiTuTES AND FREE LIBRARIES IN 1889-90. 


eee 


LooATION. LocaTION, 


Counties and Districts. |Cities, Towns and Villages.|| Counties and Districts. |Cities, Towns and Villages. 


Addington . Newburgh. Haldimand (ogi oer Caledonia. 
do Camden East. Got dsiece re eemene (Dufferin) ClanbrassilP.O. 
TNS SG) 1 OSIRIA FIN yk AEE Chapleau. Gio Mine ae cee Dunnville. 
CORRE oe ee ads Manitowaning. CLO Sige et ty aires Jarvis. 
Cas Tae eR NL ARE Vala Port Arthur. CD) Sra ee anes (Victoria) Caledonia P.O. 
<8 Gy SALTS ea NPN A BRO Sault Ste Marie. Halton’. cco cee Georgetown. 
EAT Ge SPRL AR cane La Brantford. GOA DVR Reo oa sy One aan Milton. 
CO Fat ie re Glenmorris. COdye Sewers eee Oakville. 
LOM oars acreage tie Paris. Hastiigsieties eave eos sas Belleville. 
8 CON ae AG Una Se St. George, Cs (COME IPsec ch lll ty Se Desoronto. 
SOEUR a iain, oh ae Chesley. ; OWA cans ere Ae Trenton. 
CEO oe che Siar senate RELI NE ey Holyrood. ELPOry Arr hin cone neh .| Blyth. 
LON eeiier ire ele kt Kincardine. OGEE See Sethe eictenaeees Brussels. 
OT incre Sats an en Lion’s Head. CO an mente nete .| Clinton. 
LO eas ea i ania Lucknow. GOs Sone: transac tiny Exeter. 
OMEN wees lie ae eles Paisley. CG Gita tiauen, ate deine Goderich. 
[00 My Seen CRA SEY uate Port Elgin. AO dine ubeml ea ccaine y ote Hensall. © 
DO is uke ran eat ts Ripley. GG iia aes Lane, Ge ween Grid Seaforth. 
LOWE s Chclienhern ieee yiuel Southampton. CEO hey Sune tate St. Helen’s. 
1 CN ARE EU i RUPEE SURI Teeswater. Cs CoP ME tM cen et a OY Wingham. 
LO Vewaiee yaar unas Waal A APS af Ley a nk A ore ren ee Wroxeter. 
ee (ss) Ae arte ei Mel a Walkerton. Koeonti ar span eee Blenheim. 
Ca miiew naan i ki Westford. COS erate iN, Se eee Bothwell. 
Pe CRRA On TSM a aed Wiarton. CS CU a BAR Ns eens eg BR IE Chatham. 

Aarletot iiss en Vee eL Manotick. Oat ray oad eRe le Dresden. 

Gor ete eee ke oy Metcalfe. CONN PAG is Rite 5 uit le aes Highgate. 
BOs) (asiete sua tae Ottawa. CO (ity te datas Geen: Tilsonburg, 
pulterin. os... .- .».| Grand Valley. Gio Sie eer ees Thamesford. 

EON ts create ctoinese cali Orangeville. COP he sankey uu. Ridgetown. 

Par RN en eerste Shelburne. GOrh hereto ERS Thamesville. 
SPUMOAR Co eto c ce ene as West Winchester. a CUBITT ets eh PEE DS Qi Wallaceburg. 

Oe ae Spin were at Morrisburg. DANIDCOR bee eee coe ee Arkona. 

GOT De ore ein He Iroquois. OPV Lier eee Aberarder. | 

MOUTH Ara Lc ey Bowmanville. AD Peat tke, ate wives Alvinston, 

LO Mache aterel se xine Wes on: Orono. COV ena ere er Forest. 
rl a ae Port Hope. LOT ee re suena Oil Springs. 

aT RCE Yels Wem Cee Sie UTI Aylmer. AG: tt, BGs aes en ene ee Petrolea. - 
REO a an ote te a Duart. GOWN in iavin ceteeane bier Point Edward. 
EY SHA Re Ge UM Sao Sa St. Thomas. CO Wiypoaiay swipe en et Watford. 

CCE AR ASE aa Wee, f | Shedden. LO Cue ee cea Rak Wyoming. 

PEAS ORM sh ss otc eies rags Essex. Danaricy secre eee Almonte, 

LOE Sake ASME OA Leamington. Orcas sialon eee ae Carleton Place. 

Frontenac Garden Island. ro Uo Meer Amo ergy hb AR a Perth. 

do Kingston. Odie. Se Us oe aah oe Smith’s Falls. 

Glengarry Lancaster. 1 arars | eee ee Breckville. 

do Williamstown. Gs. Gi, eee clea Athens. 

MAPOTUVILIO Potioiie Ucheoe es Cardinal. Pennox ss, .. seas Napanee. 

CM ee cre ht aise ty Kemptville. Lineolnity.) a aera Beamsville. 
ce Kr pre Berio diol GAM) Se eae bee Merrickville. Oye. San Ee EE Grimsby. 
GOs! Gccieis tek oc ke Oxford Mills. ra Ca VGN ESS Tey Bie 8 Merritton. 
CO) ate et DEST He Prescott. COR? 0S Cc Me A Niagara, 

MUCOT 4 Lh. Core wei Clarksburg. Or aati ots Soave ase St. Catharines. 
Oe ani x Ua eae OOM! Durham. Mitidlesex:, si 508y ee at Ailsa Craig. 
Orica: Se us Celine Dundalk. Oi) is (onder PERS Shee ok Belmont, 

ROT he deca cae Lake Charles. "0 01 reams MARS na TS ail ig Glencoe. 
DO Mle os, ae ae onder sae Hanover. ro Fe DR Akay Ties OB ¢ London. 

PCa Mre tasers! Wo 8 rca, See Markdale, (oN SOE oe Ey en ote: Lucan. 

2 O00 Si ay Sp Meaford. Oy |) Salleh ae ton ntaaee Melbourne, 
O03 Si aan at Owen Sound. Boi duke Ves Gere Parkhill. 
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Mecuanics’ InstiruTES AND FREE LIBRARIES IN 1889-90.—Continued. 


LOCATION. 


Counties and Districts. |Cities, Towns and Villages. 


Biiddlesextree au a's ss Strathroy. 
COR be ec ale bes Thorndale. 
COPE eisai c iets in cs Wardsville. 
MIRO KR wie ih tts bales Bracebridge. 
COMME RIS aaleys 4 a clad aie Burk’s Falls. 
One eae s Gravenhurst. 
OCU | Ee eS IR At Huntsville. 
EE TAB ade Ae Pe a a Port Carling. 
COME athe s 6's ace siete Windermere. 
NOrrallom ee inna. Simcoe. 
RECOM, fee oc a huts oes Waterford. 
Ivorthumberland........ Brighton. 
dO A Geeta. Campbeliford. 
CO TITS AR See's Cold Springs. 
OLR Berea. 3 Cobourg, 
GOvnWdA ees Colborne. 
AGW WY Gee ea sts e's Hastings. 
Ontario gd. s.reidese ui bie se Beaverton. 
Ome tate ake t's «5% Cannington. 
CLO RMR se Rae es! ogc Brougham, 
GO ree co. Magic tl Were « Oshawa. 
CO Fee ong ts wv yene aie’ Uxbridge. 
do Whitby 
CESTORANC ea ie ,| Embro. 
TORR: EARN site ee ey ss Ingersoll. 
Gone: 3. ct te Baka tes Norwich. 

CLOGMMU Pack Sahsiee le net ees Tavistock. 
CLOVMBU SIE Ne es reels Woodstock. 
Parry OOUNAs ssas ah wees Parry Sound. 

5 £4 ate) Yel ie ere 1 Alton. 
OER er intial _....| Belfountain, 
Cua toe hc te a NOLS Bolton. 
LOB Lathe er cishide sds Brampton. 
CLONE Oe eel ot at seus 3 Caledon. 
LS God ail ae AC HL | Cheltenham. 
AOU SETA Be) ROE Aah <a he Claude. 
Ge Ae ee i ck Forks of Credit. 
ee ie Aa Mono Road. 
COMER Ree tt. toe ON Streetsville. 
Perilnmce ep tet cin. wis Listowel. 
Orme ee birch Palmerston. 
Pi Ea Ra oa! eRe a Mitchell. 
CO sp ereeintets sao. s 5 St. Mary’s. 
Oia) Sele emer: deka oh 6 Stratford. 
Peterborough .......... Norwood. 
os ets es Peterborough. 
Brescott':.. Us sceeeauaces L’Orignal. 
Bentrew .. 6). eee ae Arnprior. 

C0 take ee ey Renfrew 
AES BE LG, c siahs 2 ssceus.s Mes ole Russell. 
Seormonts +. shies Cornwall. 
SLT OA ea a ma AE LA Alliston. 

RUM te ives ex teres Barrie. 


e@eoeevreee eres tet oo 


@eeecreseeeee er oo 


Poeeses eo eosos soos 


e@seeer se oeee 08 o@ 


eoreeee reese r eevee 


@eoevecee rt oes ve eeroe 


eee ee reo eere en mene 


ceeoereeseeeseee eee 


eoceooere ee ee ee eee 


eereeeteerese rs eeoe 


oreo ef exreeseee 


ereeresseese veer 


eaeeereseeees eee 


oer Cc ceeeesee 


ceoeree ree e ee a eee 


vpeeesr eer oerosrere 


eevee ec er ses oer oe 


eeseer es PP OF es oe 


weer er - eee se rces 


eeseereer to eoseer eee 


oP eeec tower res 


eoeceeeee P2288 2 


ee eee eo ODP OH oe 


eoeoereeoe ee eee sees 


oreerere eee eee eee nes 


eooeese er he ore r et oeeese 


Ce ee rr 


erect eevee ee ere - 


eeceer eee eee ee ereene 


eocoecece er eoree evr eeee. 


eoeoeoerreerer se Pee ee 


oreeer reer ese eee eve 


eos ee ee eer see erere 


poeesreteeeee tr eevre 


ore eee ror eee ee eoeee 


Pe ee 


O16 0.0 9.4: 19) 04) \4, 0), 6, 010/08" 2 2 


LOcATION. 


Counties and Districts. |Cities, Towns and, Villages.- 


Beeton. 
Bradford. 
Collingwood, 
Midland. 
Orillia. 
Penetanguishene. 
Stayner. 
Tottenham. 
Bobcaygeon. 
Fenelon Falls. 
Lindsay. 


New Hamburg. 
Preston. 
Waterloo. 
Fonthill. 
Niagara Falls, 
Niagara Falls, South. 
Port Colborne. 
Thorold. 
Welland. 
Arthur. 

Clifford. 
Drayton. 

Elora. 
Ennotville, Barnett P.O. 
Fergus. 

Guelph. 
Harriston. 
Mount Forest. 
Dundas. 
Hamilton. 
Waterdown. 
Aurora. 
Highland Creek. 
Islington. 


Newmarket. 
Parkdale. 
Richmond Hill. 
Scarboro’. 
Schomberg. 
Stouffville. 


Weston. 
West Toronto Junction. 


Woodbridge. 
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Sees ee ee ee 


The above list may be classified as follows : 


Tnstibutes=reportinGen J.) cae. ons eyetegtincnela Sheen cea ona 193 
Bree sLIDrariespTe por lng \arasae gaa dete scee he cape sce eet Sine ene eas 9 
Institutesmotreporting oi. 4 dicsibaacgty aceite «ot anumaren eee 15 
DN onvicl ati tents ytaraisrsceii’s) wincatrencsenet one era ash atentis adie! atts oe Norrie aa ines 9 

f Mo) 2) DY EAA Sn GPR GMMR N ei ic) koa tie ae carb 226 


The following abstracts show the proportionate number of volumes in each Library : 


Iibraries with less than 250 volumes. 
s s 
Burk’s Falls, Cannington, Camden East, Dufferin, Gravenhurst, Hastings, Hunts 
-ville, Islington, Jarvis, Leamington, Lion’s Head, Lake Charles, Melbourne, Oxford Mills’ 
Orono, Port Carling, Palmerston, Parry Sound, Russell, Sandwich, Sault. Ste. Marie’ 
Thamesford, Tavistock, Vandorf, Victoria, Wallaceburg, West, Winchester. 


Libraries with over 250 volumes and less than 500 volumes. 


Alvinston, Atherton, Aberarder, Belfountain, Belmont, Beaverton, Cardinal, Chap- 
Jeau, Chatsworth, Deseronto, Dresden, Duart, Dundalk, Forks of the Credit, Grand 
‘Valley, Highgate, Highland Creek, Huntsville, Iroquois, Lancaster, Lucknow, Markdale, 
Merritton, Morrisburg, Newburg, Niagara Falls South, Port Arthur, Ripley, Stayner, 
Waterford, West Toronto Junction, Williamstown. 


Libraries with over 500 volumes and less than 1,000 volumes. 


Arkona, Athens, Baden, Beamsville, Beeton, Blenheim, Biyth, Bobcaygeon, 
Caledon, Carleton Place, Clifford, Cobourg, Elmira, Essex, Glenmorris, Holyrood, Listowel, 
Mono Road, New Hamburg, Newmarket, Port Colborne, Shelburne, Thamesville, Tilson- 
burg, Watford, Weston, Windermere, Wiarton, Woodbridge, Wyoming. 


Inbraries with over 1,000 volumes and less than 1,500 volumes. 

Almonte, Alton, Arnprior, Aurora, Bolton, Bradford, Bracebridge, Brighton, 
Caledonia, Cheltenham, Claude, Drayton, Dunnville, Fenelon Falls, Forest, Fonthill, 
Georgetown, Glencoe, Lucan, Markham, Midland, Meaford, Norwood, Oakville, Oshawa, 

Parkhill, Richmond Hill, Southampton, Teeswater, Trenton, Waterdown, Wingham. 
Libraries with over 1,500 volumes and less than 2,000 volumes. 

Ailsa Craig, Arthur, Brampton, Brussels, Chatham, Colborne, Ennotville, Exeter, 
Hespeler, Ingersoll, Lindsay, Merrickville, Mount Forest, Norwich, Orangeville, Paisley, 
Parkdale, Point Edward, Port Elgin, Stouffville, Streetsville, Wardsville, Whitby, 
Wroxeter. 

Libraries with over 2,000 volumes and less than 2,500 volumes. 

Aylmer, Bowmanville, Campbellford, Clinton, Durham, Embro, Goderich, Harriston, 
Mitchell, Napanee, Orillia, Penetanguishene, Ridgetown, Renfrew, St. George, 
“Welland. | 


Libraries with over 2,500 volumes and less than 3,000 volumes. 


Ayr, Brockville, Fergus, Perth, Port Hope, Prescott, Owen Sound, Scarboro. 
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Libraries with over 3,000 volumes and less than 3,500 volumes. 


Barrie, Belleville, Berlin (F. L.), Garden Island, Grimsby, Kincardine, Milton, 
Niagara, Ni lagara Falls, Strathroy, Simcoe (F. L.), Thorold. 


Institutes with over 3,500 volumes and less than 4,000 volumes. 
Collingwood, Galt, London, Seaforth, Smith’s Falls, Uxbridge. 


Libraries with over 4,000 volumes aad less than 5,000 volumes. 


Preston, Stratford, Streetsville, St. Mary’s, St. Thomas (F. L.), Woodstock, Water- 
joo (F. L.). 


Libraries with over 5,000 volumes and less than 6,000 volumes. 
Dundas, Kingston, Paris, Peterboro’. 


Lrbraries with over 6,000 volumes and less than 7,000 volumes. 
‘Elora, Guelph (F. L.), St. Catharines (F. L.). 


LInbraries with over 8,000 volumes and less than 8,500 volumes. 
Brantford (¥. L.) 


Libraries with over 9,500 volumes and less than 10,000. 
Hamilton (F. L.). 
Inbraries with over 50,000 volumes. 
Toronto (F. -L.). 
Mecuanics’ Institutes Report, 


The following extracts are taken from the annual report for the year ending Ist 
took 1890. (For details see tables A, B, C, D and E.) 
1.—Mechanies’ Institutes reportig 1889-90. 
Number of Institutes reporting for the year .. 6.7... j. accede ve cece ne wee chat 193 


2.—Mechanics’ Institutes not reporting 1889-90. 

Clarksburg, Hxnover, Hastings, Kemptville, Manitowaning, Melbourne, Metcalfe, 
Parkhill, Petrolea, Schomberg, Thorndale, Mialeceeon Be ee West 
PWLIIE WHeL eM gnee tem en ete ae OL Any hier eR ag sed hee 14 

3.—Mechanics’ Institutes reported closed. 
Port Perry. 


4,.—New Mechanics’ Institutes reporting 1889-90. 

Aberarder, Baden, Beaverton, Burk’s Falls, Camden Hast, Cardinal, Cornwall, Dun- 
dalk, Fonthill, Highland Creek, Islington, Lake Charles, Manotick, Sault Ste. 
MAM cectolems,. 1 Arar a oben anise VW CSCLOTO oye ae oat ots els lels We! tla a otes es cr 18 

5.—New Mechanics’ Institutes Incorporated sinee 1st, May 1890. 

Bothwell, Brougham, aan Cold Springs, Hensall, Oil Springs, Ottawa, Picton, 

Sheddeni jet det. 0s k's MEAS eb Mls Foto oe reach AE gh olhnt ol olgWayadaba tote! sia Ger eige 2 


6.—Classification of Mechanics’ Institutes reporting 1889-90, 


Mechanics’ Institutes with libraries, reading rooms and evening classes.............. 39 
ss eat AMATI Peas TOODIGL. VON i ci 6 ky ot.8 cohen pe 
sf $f pee STAR OVONINE CLABSOB's "u's 1 Maas, fs 4 {ae S. tee longa mee 11 
- A ERO Pe dans Staats ir, Peay. - o> oes oe ee 
ty Perea MeEVORUIE ONY Schon acca ts kt. te eee antes Ue 
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7.—Mechanics’ Institutes Receipts during the year 1889-90 with balances 
from previous year. 


he: 
Balance from previous year. 5,622 56 
Members’ fees ..... 16.200 00 
Legislative grants for 1888-9. 28,465 79 
Municipal grants.......... 6,806 92 
Fees from evening classes... 859 19 


8.—Mechanics’ Instiutes Expenditure during the year 1889-90 with balance on hand 


ee ——e——EeeeEeEeEeEeEoEoEoEoEoE—————— 


c. 
74 
7 


85) 


$ 
Lectures and entertainments 3,392 
Other sources... .ss/e.a0 «cies oe Nhe) 
otaly.. 25). auampsebemiete $74,827 


at close of year. 


C} 
Rent, light and heating.... 10,739 17 
SIATICS aioe tele ets keen, 3 10,149 39 
Books (not fiction)......... 17,545 36 

SSM (HOCIOM) ie Tie da esas os a 5,681 26 
IBook binding siree.s). 3a sos 993 44 
Magazines and newspapers.. 7,645 70 


9.— Mechanics’ Institutes Assets and Liabilities 1889-90. 


193 Institutes reporting have assets, value 
ce 6é &¢ 


liabilities, value. 


10. Number of Members in Mechanics’ Institutes in 1889-90. 


193 Institutes have 21,468 members. 


1l. Number of volumes purchased by Mechanics’ Institutes in 1889-90. 


iOSPAPLY please sieies eisiets sires 2,287 
WECHION Nes Kio eRe ie ec cual ecererats 9,321 
WA ASLOTIVN hie e ete Sint Creve hen ole sa heats Dey. 
Miscellaneous soak etka ec aie tet ators 4,683 
Generalliterature:: sss stsai sues oes: 2,201 
Poetry and the drama............ 702 


12. Value of books presented to 


INSTITUTES. Cone, 
PRNIOEAY CLOT: oho icc te sik ptt ence lore 30 00 
AYO DVION 's s0)a chee «ate ge taka sale 12 00 
PACE Meme cu ees se eee ee ete 400 00 
BREULOUNCALEN Occ Se Oe iets ee 5 50 
Believable). in cues ft oes ie meal ee ta 5 00 
AS ORACLE Ne Chao 7 Re ee taba nen oe 3 00 
Brockville ie Pes Pers wae noe alae 30 00 
CATAINAL Uhtee ene ke ee aces 2 82 
CORA THOU ile tets ops 4 ated. sie es to Ne 25 00 
RNCECTONLON ssn Goins Siete eile eed 15 QO 
PLVAOL V Lila taste he od eas 2 00 
Ugo Re, ea Ny 20 00 
BIOINTOOON ss aes beret 2 15 
PE PMIUEAVILLO 2 iglieiehe < ce te Meles ake ain 10 00 
PASCO WEL! it RO eid arate 24 00 


$ ~C 
Evening classes.........++. 2,266 00 
Lectures and entertainments 1,253 77 
Miscelleanous..........556- 11,301 63: 
Balance on hand.........- 7,252 13 
OtaEs seis . $74,827 85: 
Moree Tat Patekctele tavern Mgt be ah etaber $315,172 70: 
26,816 30 
Religious literature...........+-- 1,522 
SCLOMCE ANG CATO). irre clctevererelala tats leks 2,076 
Voyages and travels .........+-: 2,923 
Works of reference .........-+0-- 400: 
Totals on same nis eae 28,839 

Mechanics’ Institutes in 1889-90. e 
INSTITUTES. $B... 
Bicknowi es Wace ci. oleh 239 35 
Nigmanaycis. ijeiela: ranelep asians 8S 50: 
Niagara cen South dang 10 00 
Petcchore® Laat 48 00 
Peestons eee hs ieee 17 70 
Rade etbOw i). tee win ntact snreeate 1 00: 
Raasdel lige: Baeie ck ian came 1 50 
Sault ster Marte: waa. 10 00: 
Seaforth stil) -cucusetore Sinetere 35 00: 
Southampton. 2fiuscsWewar 50 00: 
SEGUE TILE Ye satan sieke et st oketeatee elena rs 2 00 
RSH APLOIENS se 4.0 ohse tr nace sae eas os 3 50 
DW Afiohieent)) phi araeraiyleteta ve ert a8 50 00 
$1,063 02 
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13. Number of volumes in Mechanics’ Institute Libraries and number of volumes issued. 


No. of No. of 
Volumes in Library. Volumes issued. 

DIOGrA PUY: ie. iee eterna alec hie eke oh 24,512 13,955 
BICULON. 5. Sr desu eee eG Ae Nic edad oe te wasiee 80,273 228,268 
ERABCOUY: chs, tet ae EE Vee he gh cs ins Gate ole os 29,001 23,162 
NEISCELIAN CONUS Aree ee REST cae sah. OU,9ET 47,966 
FENCPAMAISeEALULOs en Se ues ote ak aie doles 19,499 31,433 
Poetry ANOremesaratae 5 be..%s). bss es sine pie aces . I 597. 6,829 
Keligtousmicerncure. 2 0509 2, ee a cae 11,456 11,938 
CTONCOTAIMIP ALERT tn ei cae ke the Race tne 30,367 15,820 
Vovages and travels ............ Bae ieee et a 20;716 45,230 
OPE NPOIMTOLEFONCO Hy 2. ees sslcle bide ake dare ey 6 8,489 1,52-4 
SCLC 4 Ara ALAA a i De ea 279,617 426,125 


The total amount expended by Mechanics’ Institutes for books including book- 


binding in 1889-90 was $24,220.06. 
14, Reading Rooms in Mechanics’ Institutes vn 1889-90. 


119 Institutes reported having reading rooms. 


Nonpenror newspapers: subscribed fOr, cs crew eis aed eile nls « ohtietsla ele etelets 1,366 

Number of periodicals PAP EES Riss Sai pall NA ENE R oY POG ni aa AE 8 a i ee aes 

The total amount expended for newspapers and periodicals in 1889-90 
$7,645.70, 

15. Number of Evening Classes in Mechanics’ Institutes in 1889-90. 
Commercial Course.—Writing, Arithmetic and Book-keeping.... 39 Institutes. 
English Cowrse.—English and Canadian History, Composition 

VICE MME AER CUTIE i gar aS Ai AP SIA AR aE ngs Sieh mae traiape ley Mena 10 Institutes. 
Primary Drawing Course.—Freehand Drawing, Geometry, Linear 
Perspective, Model Drawing, and Blackboard Drawing ...... 11 Institutes, 


Advanced Drawing Course.—Shading from flat, Outline from _ 
ar round mand, Ornamental, (design ols .iliie wc tele) pe eh sa « 1 Institute. 


Mechanical Drawing Course.—Machine Drawing, Building Con- 
Set Te DOIN MR aVe et sso aah oie rcyd ela Loehe tata er acess a atspaiasns oa s «(6 3 Institutes. 


Miscellaneous Subjects.—Short-hand, Type-writing, Mensuration. 2 Institutes, 
The total amount expended for evening classes was $2,226.00. 


For details see tables. 


was 
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TABLE A.—Receipts, Expenditure, Assets and Liabilities of 


ne} 
S 
INSTITUTES. a 
8 
S 
a 
eS 
aa) 
$c 
LPAMCEATCOM eee lease: f 
2 Ailsa Craig... .. 41 49 
S wdlistons.. 70. 32 24 
4 Almonte........ 26 10 
BaNiton et tn 3 72! 
6 Alvinston...... | 8 26| 
TOATRONG Coho 1b Wasp 
SHAT PTIOB: oss. Jie fe ole 
POATCINUY Bis ee 65 15 
AD SA GHeNS a ke 42 55 
LipAurora ys foc. 1 04 
12 Aylmer |... 0. {29 
18 Ayr .. . 87 54 
LanbaAGen tone o. | BON et 
LOeDStrie eee, 42 14 
16 Beamsville ..... Ce 
7? Beaverton paces eee. 
LS. Deebon.. Mes onee 6 16 
19 Belfountain..... 6 59| 
20 Belleville....... 98 21 
21 Belmont ...... 19 13 
22 Blenheim .. ... 12 85 
Cpanel MGM) eles 99 
24 Bobcaygeon .... 90081 
20 eOLLOM I Cece oe. 9 28 
26 Bowmanville... 38 30 
27 Bracebridge .... 91 36 
28 Bradford........ 82 03 
29 Brampton... J. . 1 92 
30 Brighton ..)... 104 95 
av Brockville: |e 
32 Brussels........ 80 40 
oo, Durk’s: Wallsey 2) ook 
34 Caledon ........ 77 27 
35 Caledonia ...... 42 18| 
36 Camden, East ..!........ 
37 Campbellford. . 5 
38 Cannington .... 42 01 
og ecardinal 10.9, 3. [ta Aah ate 
40 Carleton Place.. a bs 
41 Chapleau. ..... 27 51 
ao Ohatham:.02 2. 1h oc ae ee 
43 Chatsworth ... ‘| 29 98 
44 Cheltenham ....! 3 88 
AD Claude... dose 146 75 
46° Oltitord ey 6 <. 4 47 
7G Birt 90) s Arama) Irae me 
48 Cobourg). 2..:.. 8 67 
49 Colborne .-..... 59 41 
50 Co'lingwood....1........ 
Die Cornwall sy. .: eA Oe 
52 Deseronto...... 27 70 
De ray ton. scala) 17 09 


54 Dresden ee Sines 75 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 


aaa 


robe a habe | 
“3 g a Ss. |Ag * 1 
na > + a= n 

5 2 So jms] Es ee file 

“ > ra a {| 8§ = So 

z 5 imi Wile ire i 80 o 

g — or > } @ = 
= 4 | Se) eee eo S pa | a 
Siics (Ss c.| psn aera ie $ ¢. $e wis) $ c¢ 
1S OOhrs S Cah eas ieee tae 19 00} 26 38] 180 38/!........ Pate p eae 
66. 06) 180 OO). seco MP S5N 8 2OOCS A Oe a 102 50 
A130 98 Ol! 10 Ole fon ee nal eee 187 04 30°00) 22202, 
LOZS5Ol MDL BON, BOLOOh aC eee haan | 1010) 404 20)| 9459; 65 59 
44935) SIL7O Ol eee 87 55, 1400] 324 62]/| 10 501........ 
60 65} 150 00}........ T00la | 4 85| 260 761} 79 02) 11 00 
HOLS 187 A0\ onsen) ne cn geen: 30 19] 279 61 47 80} 46 00 
GO075! 175 76love | ee chy ace ak 66 43} 311 93/} 8997 46 00 
Be VOL 302 Ole cetanel wee ee 50| 426 70|| 5613]/ 28 00 
AG DOl LOB BOl eden nee See mene ae tee ae 2898511 or | ho cee es eee 
DAT 451) 163 OOlio iat. war eae 23 35) 140'63)° 575-171) 98 61... 
TG 2001.67 22510 G00 00) cen eile aoe | 158 65} 571 49)! 128.98} 90 00 
OS 00) 200 OO eie ak ee poe at eee Bae ey $85. 541 |.., 52 Boles nwe 
ASO OO | ee ee cide ie eae is a | 142 14141977 14 23 35} 18 50 
210 25} 283 00] 100 00] 34 50}. 81 60} 751 49)| 163 62! 137 50 
57 00} 238 00! 30 00/.... .| 20 80} 1072] 357 29/1 52 84/- 5000 
5 16s farha) Pate teas TA Wap eh hep ee tan 4 2210} 201 40| 329 25!) 3408] 1259 
63 50) 184 50! 25 OO|...... 3 00 1 64} 233 80 450) 27 00 
BOI LOL-O0) a ee ee eee eee 8 30] 146 79 5 00 6 00 
355 45| 330 00]........ 63 00]...... 464 52] 1311 18|/ 274 15} 293 00 
STAD) ASTON Sar RS eae Ot eae 20 00 
73 O0l 20500) 65 00th 150] S57 Sb eee ee 75 00 
OS OOK ALES 1O0le: hee tee een ea ee Lasers! 191. 99). BOLOOMA. Foo 
55 00; 218 00! 50 00 34 70, 11 25] 378 86|| 44 85) 48 50 
BS. HON NTOT@G5) 2 eo tae tam com ates | GLO (S26 SS en ee 50 00 
327 25, 185 00) 100 OO|...... 175 50 6 65} 832 70/| 160 00! 117 50 
GL 35% W780 ee eat ele beni 39 28} 270 69|| 57 55| 54 00 
52-50) 222 QBN ss Cee ek ae A lee eae 186: 78) |. eae e.  Bx00 
125 00} 289 00} 100 00)......] 96 32] 48 21] 655 45/| 159 83) 139 00 
CS i725 leg ABO ONAL RV cae |e alah gt 66 85: 885 55|| 69 30! 72 50 
701 00} 350 00; 300 O0!... .. 161 00] 472 00| 1984 00]| 350 00} 275 00 
SSMBIZ LOS 200. ea ae | PALE I ae 40 00} 261 55)/| 3675! 20 00 
VLU 0) ten ere AO ee SUEY Pecans ST oe LAD TOD 1 LOTNOD Hg ¢ eine]. oaaaaae 
( 

D500) HED OOU EAL ate) Mae Re Aa A TSG: Slilee wees 20 00 
64500. 175 OOS. atin oes haat eet 281 68 8 83) 7 
UM 0) PaNDOe. ai tember at pene VG Lear sip 50.00! 279 D0l| 2.242 as See 
109 00)" 148.00), 203 ealoe oe te 80} 15 65| 3875 50)} 9916! 87 50 
119 50} 12200! 50 00)...... 79 20) 171 32) 584031] 72 38] 42 00 
COBO Cee: foo eed Ee ene 233 80! 294 30 5 00 7 00 
171 80! 200 00] 75 001118 00] 50 34) 131 35! 749 62 102 71{ 120 00 
196 50| 246 50]........ | Sealy 157 75| 689 99] 1318 25!|........| 180 00 
203 125 dQ TOO) ager | Re bok leant 176 75} 500 00|} 59 04) 179 50 
67-00) 8000.0. Li: 6:00! 56-11), 125c00), S14 Odi eee te eee 
Sa-TOl! OL OOI at cam lei ih shoe opiate eae toa PI2-GSi) (99) 591 ¥ ee 
Dh DOL SG ene alate cena, Gee ld MES eae FRY een Mee by peo Ce amen (hea cl 
D6:.001) ADT OOl ates). loc y een ee Bi IS Zeb aia c. o 24 00 
62 00! 237 70} 100 00!...... 116 80} 122 90! 639 40)) 27 58! 150 00 
S751: 0S Ob eater sae Jt Geen 113 00! 306 92/| 50 67|........ 
AT +50} \AAOZ Gees os, ch raian | pete ae 21451} 27 85 8 00 
141-001 276-3018: 75 00), /2, eink 654 57| 1145 87)| 102 20) 115 81 
TT GOL, cd SNe ae er Peek eee sb 2283 80} $10..80:1.. 5.25 Jee 
18260) 75 BO ete ee eae 67 74| 353 54] 184.64) 75 00 
19.501). 76) Sb es ee ele a ob Dibra fees piaaet 114 84|| 69 26 5 00 
A275)!» 75 OOK 276200) ane a ee eae 193 50,| 5650} 5000 


Mechanics’ Institutes for the year ending 30th April, 1890. 
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13 100 00 
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16 126 12} 
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23 42, 38 
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28 45 00, 
29 121 00 
30 88 15 
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J335) 140 00 
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EXPENDITURE DURING THE YEAR. 
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Miscellaneous 
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Mechanics’ Institutes for the year ending 30th April, 1890.—Continued. 
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Mechanics’ Institutes for the year ending 30th April, 1890.—Concluded. 
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TABLE C.—Number of Volumes Purchased by Mechanics’ Institutes in 1889-90. 
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TABLE E.—Evening Classes in Drawing, 1889-90. 
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It is gratifying to state that the evening classes are favorably progressing. The 
directors now acknowledge the importance of skilled labor as a means of reducing our 
excessive imports and increasing the exports of manufactured goods from this country. 
They now acknowledge the necessity of evening classes for providing that technical 
instruction which is necessary for making men better mechanics and more skilled in the 
application of industrial design and machinery to our manufactures. 

Several institutes have reported to me that good results have followed their efforts 
in this direction, but I shall confine myself to an extract from a letter recently received 
on this subject from Mr. Malone, President of the Garden Island Mechanics’ Institute : 

“Mr, John Mullin, the present foreman of our engine and machine shop, was 
apprenticed as a lad to learn the trade of finisher and machinist under our late foreman, 
Mr. William Johnston. He took lessons in mechanical and other drawing in the Garden 
Island Mechanics’ Institute and made such progress in his studies that on Mr. Johnston’s 
leaving our employ we appointed him foreman and draughtsman. Mr. Mullin has 
designed and built engines and machinery which are giving us every satisfaction. One 
of his latest achievements was the designing and putting in of the machinery in our new 
mill, the old one having been completely destroyed by fire a short while ago. This work 
he could not have done were it not for the training he received at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute here. He never attended any other drawing classes. 

‘Thomas Brien, the foreman of our ship yard who succeeded the late Henry Riney, 
was an ordinary carpenter working in the yard. By diligent study in the Mechanics’ 
Institute he learned the art of draughting and laying down ships. He was not appointed 
foreman at first as we did not know his capabilities. Our late foreman was stricken with 
paralysis, but as we thought there was a possibility of his recovery we allowed Mr. Brien 
to take temporary charge, and he proved himself so skilful that on the death of Mr. 
Riney we appointed Mr. Brien as foreman. He has built for us the schooner Valentine 
and barge Hiawatha, two large crafts which gave such satisfaction that we have now 
entrusted him with the building of a still larger craft from a design and model made by 
himself. He, too, has the Garden Island Mechanics’ Institute to thank for his present 
position, as he never attended any other drawing classes. 

“T might also mention that Mr. Wm. Jones, another pupil of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, is now engaged as foreman of a large machine shop in Toledo, Ohio.” 


ll. FREE LIBRARIES. 


This has been an eventful year in the history of Free Libraries in Ontario. During 
the present year the first building specially erected for a Free Public Library has been 
opened in the city of Hamilton. 
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On the 7th of June, 1889, a by-law for the establishment of a Free Library in 
Hamilton was carried by a large majority of the electors of that city, On the 16th of 
September, 1890, the most magnificent Free Library building in the province was formally 
opened to the public by the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen. The Hon. Dr. Ross, 
Minister of Education, Sir Daniel Wilson, the Hon. J. M. Gibson, Provincial Secretary, 
and other distinguished gentlemen also took part in the proceedings. The opening cere- 
mony was a scene of great brilliancy, enlivened with eloquent speeches and melodious 
strains of sweet music from lady singers and the celebrated band of the 13th battalion. 
The citizens of Hamilton may justly feel prond of this gala occasion and in knowing that 
they now possess the handsomest, best constructed and perfectly equipped Free Library 
building in the Dominion. 

The building, erected at a cost of about $45,000, is constructed of red and black 
brick, decorated with richly carved and moulded Ohio freestone and Lake Superior red 
sandstone. The building has a frontage on Main street of 68 feet, extending back 132 
feet. The north-west corner of the building is surmounted with a tower rising to the 
height of 115 feet. The principal entrance is through a large and massive archway 
decorated with elaborately carved stone to a portico 9 feet wide and 67 feet in length. 
To the right of the portico is the main entrance to the library, and to the left is the main 
entrance to the Art School and Hamilton Association, which are upon the second and 
third floors. The main hall, 18 feet high, is specially constructed for library purposes. 
Upon the right hand side of the main street corridor is situated the general reading room, 
25 feet by 73 feet. Upon the left hand side of the corridor is the ladies’ reading room, 
25 feet by 24 feet, and the reference library, 25 feet by 28 feet. Extending along the 
north side of the corridor, 40 feet in length, are the distributing counters with various 
narrow brass railings, its indicators, librarian’s platform and desk, etc. 

The reading rooms and reference library are simply divisions of the main hall, being 
divided by handsome wooden railings 34 feet high; by this arrangement the librarian 
commands from his platform an uninterrupted view of the reading rooms and reference 
library and can see every person entering or leaving the library. 

At the rear of the hall is the book room, 33 feet by 58 feet, profusely lighted, having 
no less than 14 large windows and a skylight. The book shelves are fitted up to hold 
about 50,000 volumes, but these can be increased when required. The basement contains 
work oom, class rooms, lavatories, engine room, ventilating shafts, etc. The architect 
claims that this is one of the most perfect ventilated buildings ever erected. 

Upon the first floor is the apartment for the Art School, consisting of an elementary 
class room, 40 feet by 38 feet, an antique room, 35 feet by 24 feet, life class room, 18 feet 
by 24 feet, a modelling and carving room, principal’s room, lavatories, etc. These rooms 
are well lighted and fitted up in the most perfect manner. 

Upon the second floor is the museum and reading room of the Hamilton Association, 
This splendid apartment is 25 feet by 45 feet, and when completed will form a great 
attraction to visitors. 

The citizens of Hamilton are to be congratulated upon possessirg this fine building 
so centrally situated and so perfectly arranged as to provide accommodation for the 
representatives of literature, art and science, under the management of such enterprising 
and influential directors and officers. 

The large sum of $12,000 has already been expended for books, and it is proposed 
that at least from $2,000 to $3,000 shall be expended annually for this purpose. 

The following tables are compiled from the annual reports of Free Libraries : 


20 (£.) e 
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of Free Libraries for the year ending 30th April, 1890. 
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in Free Libraries for the year ending 30th April, 1890. 
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TABLE H.—Books Purchased for Free Libraries in 1889-90. 
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Donations tn Books to Free Libraries, 1889-90. 


VALUE. 
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TABLE I.—EFvening Classes in Free Libraries—English and Commercial Cowrses— 
1889-90. 


Supsrects TAUGHT. 


FREE LIBRARY. 


English Course, Commercial Course. 


| Number of Students. 
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TABLE J.—Evening Classes in Free Inbraries—Drawing—188&9-90. 
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IiIl.—ART SCHOOLS, AND PROVINCIAL DRAWING EXAMINATIONS. 


This important branch of our educational system may be classified under two 
headings: 

(1) Art Schools, Mechanics’ Institutes and Free Libraries receiving Government aid ; 
and (2) Institutions affiliated with the Department for examination purposes, 

Art Schools in Brockville, Hamilton, Kingston, London, Parkdale, Ottawa, St. 
Thomas and Toronto, and 213 Mechanics’ Institutes and Free Libraries in different parts 
of the Province are entitled to Government aid. Other institutions affiliated for exami- 
nation purposes are as follows: Albert College, Belleville ; Ladies’ College, Brantford ; 
Ladies’ College, Hamilton ; Lansdowne College, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba ; Hellmuth 
Ladies’ College, London; Academy of Painting and Drawing, London ; Alma College, 
St. Thomas ; Wykeham Hall, Toronto; Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby ; Chautauqua 
Assembly, Niagara; M. C. R. R. Drawing Classes, St. Thomas ; High Schools and 
Collegiate Institutes ; Normal School, Ottawa; Public Schools. 


1. Provincia, DrRawina EXAMINATIONS. 


Simultaneous examinations are conducted in the last week of April in each year. 
In 1884, in order to encourage the study of industrial drawing throughout the Province, 
you established a new departmental rule allowing the pupils of any school or college, 
whether public or private, to compete for the medals and certificates annually awarded by 
the Education Department for success in drawing, painting, wood carving, modelling, ete. 
The result has been most satisfactory, for not only has the number of students largely 
increased in the different branches of the fine arts, but the work of each succeeding year 
shows marked progress, and particularly so in those branches relating to mechanical 
technics. The number of examination papers sent out this year was 10,781 primary, 
717 advanced, 315 mechanical and 16 for the gold medals, in addition 67 competed for 
the special medals awarded for industrial designs, The work done during school hours 
sent in for competition and exhibition amounted to upwards of 3,000 in number, consist- 
ing of specimens of architectural drawing, advanced perspective, building construction, 
civil engineering, china painting, charcoal drawing from life, draped and nude, crayon 
drawing, descriptive geometry, drawing from antique, freehand drawing, figures from life, 
historic ornament, industrial designs, landscape drawing, lithographic drawing, model 
drawing, machine drawing, monochrome, modelling in clay, oil paintings from life, still 
lite, ete., pastel, pen and ink sketches, shading from casts, sepia sketches from life, 
water color paintings from life, still life, efc. Wood carving and wood engraving. 

The rapid progress and growth of this branch of our educational system during the 
past few years may be seen from the following tables containing the number of certificates 
granted from 1882 to the lst of May, 1890: 


Taste K.—Certificates awarded in Primary Art Course. 
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TABLE L.—Certificates awarded in Advanced Art Course. 
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Taste M.—Certificates awarded in Mechanical Drawing Course. 
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TaBLe N.—Certificates awarded for Extra Subjects. 
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2. Art ScHoot EXHIBITION. 


An exhibition of specimens selected from the work sent in for examination, together 
with those sent for exhibition only, was opened to the public on the 12th of June, 1890, 
and continued open for several days. The exhibition was kept open at night, and was 
largely attended by mechanics and manufacturers and others, who evinced great interest 
in the drawings and designs bearing on their own trades and employments. 

The usual conversazione and presentation of medals took place on the opening night.. 
The following extract is from the Toronto Globe, 21st June, 1890: 


Industrial Art—The Progress tt is making im Ontario. 


‘The exhibition of the art students which has just been held at the Department of . 
Public Instruction was a splendid evidence of the progress of industrial art education in 
Ontario. 

‘“‘The importance of this branch of instruction it is impossible to overestimate. It 
has done much—it is doing much—to give to the daily life of our citizens a grace and 
finish that aesthetic reformers long deplored the absence of in the older countries of the- 
world. 

“It unlocks the door to a multitude of educating perceptions from which the 
people have been kept estranged, and it imbues with a sense of refinement the households. 
of the land. We see in little objects, conceived in true artistic spirit and eloquent of the 
distinguishing tone of modern culture, the awakening to a new artistic life. 

“It is this kind of education that has taught the Philistine public, against 
which the late Matthew Arnold inveighed so bitterly, a true appreciation of the 
beauty of form as well as the beauty of color. Its influence has been in the direc- 
tion of sweetness and light. It has inspired the mothers and daughters of the lan} 
with ideas which, if they have nothing about them that is heroic, have about them 
nothing that is not refining. 

‘Tt is interesting to note how this art culture—art education—has come to be a 
potent civilizing factor in our midst, to see the successive stages it has passed through in 
its process of development. To the Minister of Education, the Hon. G. W. Ross, whose 
efforts have been ably seconded by Dr. May, the Superintendent of Art Schools, is 
due the credit of having placed these institutions upon their present highly efficient 
footing. 


Se eee ae cee Sa aE ee eaeaase pee FE PE PET ELT ET 


“The figures are the best illustrations that can be given of the rapid advance 
that has been made. In the year 1882 the number of certificates granted in the 
primary art course was 106, last year the number was 3,508. There were forty certi- 
ficates in the advanced coursé granted in 1883, the first year of the establishment of 
the classes, last year there were 222. In the mechanical drawing course there were 
eleven issued in 1883, and last year eighty-two. 


“The advantages of the excellent method of examination are not confined to Ontario 
alone. The Minister of Education has introduced the system that obtains in South 
Kensington, whereby art pupils residing at a distance—for example, Manitoba, Portage 
la Prairie, and many other places—have been enabled to participate in the results of the 
examinations during the past year. There is no charge made, and all who have a taste 
for drawing or painting can present their work for examination just as if they had 
attended one of the Art Schools here. The system of teaching followed in the Mechanics’ 
Institutes has been attended by excellent results, for the examples of work sent in are 
not only numerous, but highly meritorious as regards quality. 


“The exhibits of this year make a very fine display on the walls of the Model | 
School. The first to which attention should be directed is the work of Miss Anna Selina 
Wrenshall, of the Kingston Art School, for which the gold medal has been awarded. 


“The best drawing from the antique is generally conceded to the Ottawa Art School 
for Mr. Prudhomme’s representation of the Chariot of Aurora. This young artist has 
developed great ability in work of this class. 


“Mrs, Fuller, of the London Art School, shows a beautiful china painting which has 
been awarded a bronze medal. By the way, painting on china has become quite an 
industry in the Forest City. There are two factories in existence employing about 
forty people, and these are mostly pupils of the Art School. The industry has 
assumed such magnitude that manufacturers in England have began to look upon it 
with some amount of apprehension, for it has already made its effect felt upon their trade, 


“Some excellent workmanship has been displayed in wood carving. Mr. W. 
Ball, of the London Art School, submitted an artistic design of a winged dragon, 
which secured a bronze medal. A fine collection of the same class of work has been 
sent from the Ottawa Art School. There are splendid examples of modelling in clay 
from the Hamilton, Toronto and London Art Schools, the specimens being in the clay 
in its natural state, baked clay, and in plaster of paris cast from the clay. The model of 
the lady sculptors is of more than ordinary merit, The Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, 
sends some beautiful paintings in oil and water colors, and there are large collections from 
Albert College, Belleville, and Alma College, St. Thomas. These are chiefly from life. 


‘Mrs, Dyer, the wife of the principal of Albert College, displays a pretty taste for 
domestic art in the painting of an ideal work basket, with knitting needles, worsted and 
unfinished work upon the table and a candlestick near. From the same school there 
comes a skilfully devised picture of ripe, red apples, well grouped, pouring from the mouth 
ofa barrel which has been tilted on its side. There is a fine collection of flower pots, 
products of industria] art, and too much praise cannot be bestowed on these studies. 
The freehand drawing done in some of the schools is a marvel of neatuess. Some of it 
looks almost like copper plate. Many .of the papers in the geometrical branch are worthy 
of an award for the faultless taste manifested as well as for accuracy. The subject for 
model drawing in all the Art Schools is a saw, a saw-horse and an axe; and these very | 
familiar, albeit useful, implements had to be arranged in a certain position according to 
instruction, but the diversity presented by the various youthful artists in their concep- 
tion of what is required is highly interesting. A few very promising original landscape 
paintings are sent from the St. Thomas Art School. One by Mr. R. H. Whale from the 
White Mountains is worthy of special commendation. A collection of admirably executed 
studies from the antique from Brockville Art School—imitations apparently of French 
art—also the nice oil and water color sketches were greatly appreciated, and so too were 
the eight designs for tiles by a child thirteen years ofage. I have already referred to the 
papers of the mechanical courses—building construction and industrial designs—but it is 
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impossible to speak in too eulogistic termsof the examples submitted by Messrs. Wm. Fing- 
land, Alfred Peene and Arthur Adam, of the Hamilton Art School, who all took silver 


medals,” 


The following tables snow the number of certificates taken for drawing, painting, 
etc., for the year ending 30th of April, 1890: 


TaBLE O.—Certificates awarded to Art Schools—Primary Course, 1889-90. 
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TABLE Q.—Certificates awarded to Art Schools— Mechanical Course, 1889-90. 
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Taste R.—Certificates awarded to Art Schools—Special Subjects, 1889-90. 
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TasLe U.—Certificates awarded to High Schools, Colleges, etc.—.Primary Course, 1889-90. 


Bs || 
a & ||Number of Proficiency Certificates taken. E a 
om mR 
Ee alee 
2S F : pw a 
NAME. eae es aly eee’ g legsilgo 
s no} p> ot os DONS Ouk 
BA Won ies he el Se BS pete 
sy g [oF Oo td oe Oo & Hee 
g8 o m2 oO iS) SAO) § O'R 
5a © 9 Fa 5 | 8S [SMOl|s0a 
Z co oe yet = A |e A 
Alewandrigg tion, OChool ess. Oi 2i sie tok. 50 5 18 1 7 phd Cake dle 26 | SESE 
ADDONS SEI MCHOOl tees eels sc cei vem cee eee 33 8 15 5 9 1 Soe ect cee 
WAV ATIVE ee ELS CTIODE ol oats siete cic oi ale's 6 6.0.0) cle als oe 114 28 59 10 | 19 | 1 117 2 
Belleville, Albert College.............ccccceeee 20 11 5 1 3 4 24 Sint 
Bellevallon-ligiy SCHOO, .2it.r% 5 hoe bes ow ewe eeb-ee 149 42 50 16 52 7 | 167 9 
Ber RRS DOCHOON see's a atoru ie ere 15 8 8 4 8 3 31 1 
Caledonia, High School........ bYaratetatavars, «tr stete c 110 48 55 14 25 12 | 154 9 
Cavyiowsblign: School. oi... .! sich sisstele oo ne oe 14 4 4 4 4 3 19 4 
‘Chatham, Collegiate Institute.........-....... 123 45 43 8 25 7 | 128 2 
woabaill| Pdblic School: aii. ei ieiee cece oes cd 7 SA rome taaninae Dies 5 7 ra earn oy 
Georgetown, High School............ccceeecee 49 19 13 4 21 7 a | SPE rs 
Soderich cHiph Schools es clad aes bectes . iOS 25 15 3 Sy a cACD Mee 
dtamilton, Model School ol S38 es ake 22 15 14 10 8 4 51 2 
Ingersoll, Collegiate Institute. ..........:..... 36 10 13 8 17 2 50 1 
Progiioi Hig Schools. 62 acer ec oee ck. 76 Pil ee Say Orers6 | 6 | 133 6 
KOMmpey lie iioh SehOOk.. tos.) osc ecco es Ok 57 19 26 s 12 3 64 He vacue 
Leamington, Publicechool...... 02... .s ens eto 7 3 1 an Pees 1 Griletter 
Lindsay, Collegiate Institute...............5..6 192 30 39 16 46 Son Go 4 
London, Collegiate Institute .............0005. 182 16 34 1 13 5 OFGA lista 
fiondon, Academy of Painting............3.... 8 PN Ee i ae 4 6 TOM pres 
mMorrismure, Eliel OChOOl, . 24's sos. sloa's Lace 2 Spee vas LIN 27 21 8 21 10 87 2 
Niagara, Plighsschoolie 030 sleeves d cles wees ek 18 4 Cal aniess Den ie Wale | ara 
Niagara Falls South, High School ............ 24 9 17 6 9 2 43 || 2 
Normanby, Public School. .;i0eo.24. 2 ek, 5 2 Bet ehe ale ale 4 1 10 | alee 
MOM eseaue UDO SCHOO] in. te kcles deuce 8s owes shah 14 6 2 1 3 1 13/7 eemen 
Orangeville, High School..........., Ve ee CO Mar OG Uw Sa” aban epi nine 
Osbawarigmoenoolt 2... 7th. fee fe 54 38 20 2 18 2 BOS eee 
Ova PNONIAL SCHOOL)... v/is'ccs cd ceico ese ch 58 20 | 28 | 9 23 15 95 4 
Owen Sound, Collegiate Institute.............. 185 41 58 16 36 12 | 163 8 
Parkdale, Collepiate: Institute... ... 652. .0..... 72 31 Pata ets 8 2 BS |] .seee 
Bernie MaghaSenool. ose) oo. iis al sae cacekn. 45 9 16 a 12 2 40 2 
Perth, Collegiate Institute ...............0000% 69 41 | 26 yaa a be 6 | 103 4 
Portage la Prairie, Art School ..............06 5 5 2 1 3 2 13 1 
PEOsCacCUELIg nN SeNOO) 2.6 .% ssc: she vcd oe eck 13 3 Darl eitse us Guinn, y 14 be ee 
Ridgetown, Collegiate Institute ............... 75 27 37 11 29 Cle TEL 8 
Seaforth, Collegiate Institute.................. 47 12 a ee 3 1 20). Winkars ae « 
DIMICOSM EMO MS CHOOLT une, or oe? 33 14 6 6 14 & 48 4 
Stratford, Collegiate Institute..............0.. 169 29 46 2 16 6 OOF Sete cere 
pt.s Thomas eA lina sColleges 6.0). bdcd veceus' aes c 28 20 5 2 12 8 47 3 
St. Thomas, Collegiate Institute............... 108 21 31 8 9 3 Toh iho esr 
St Thomas, M.C.R.R. Drawing Classes ....... 8 3 Delsey. 1 1 Tatlinete sto 
Pulsonburg, sHisimechooles fon. eos as 24 7 6 3 12 2 30 3 
DY ieun ass liph ACHOGMe waster. Noch och beec. 35 12 8 2 13 3 38 | i 
vollang, High SOnOOM ete rs. rs cc cc lees 39 13 1 2 5 1 SOON tr cts 
Wy niepy,, Ladies Colleges yos.0.. eres. cneecels. 3 2 5. 2 3 2 12 2 
Whitby, Collegiate Institute ..............0.00. 65 21| 16 4 8 $62 3 
Woodstock, Collegiate Institute............... is 6 | 8 4 5 | 1 24 4 
{Vis cA) ae Se a | 2718 || 833 | 864 | 224 | 613 | 207 | 9741 || 92 
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TaBLE V.—Certificates awarded to High Schools, Colleges, etc.—Advanced Course, 1889-90. 


NUMBER OF PROFICIENCY CERTIFICATES TAKEN, 
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Belleville, High School......... (Gian | epeneaee Sey: mae ne ete, cree ve te SOAR eh th Sit : | onto 
Belleville, Albert College....... 10 7 ea ard ee SD ek oraaneresns | acura ste fete So nbl< ote 
London, Academy of Painting... ike 3 1 6 5 epee 13 TD. tle. a acer 
Oshawa, High School. ay se | We RS PO CCPE SHOR (ante BN IAED (inc oo CaN em CAB A? od) ee 
Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, 

Lansdowne College........... 5 5 Naan eee FP Oe ic ee ae ors thats ae Miro 
St. Thomas, Alma College...... 13 3 4 6 3 | i 23 6 
Whitby, Ladies’ College........ | a 3 2 | 3 | j Ngee He TEAL 2 
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TasLE W.—Certificates awarded to Ladies’ Colleges, etc.—Special Subjects, 1889-90. 


NUMBER OF CERTIFICATES TAKEN. 
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During the summer holidays Drawing Olasses for teachers were conducted at 
Chautauqua, Niagara-on-the-Lake ; the examination was held on the 9th, 11th and 12th 
of August, and the following certificates awarded. 


TABLE X.—Certificates awarded at Summer Session, 1890.—Primary Course. 
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Taste Y.—Certificates awarded at Summer Session, 1890.—Advanced Course. 
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TasLe Z.—Certificates awarded at Summer Session, 1890.—Mechanical Course. 
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The total number of examination papers sent out this year was as follows : 


Primary Course. 


the ETE S lee ii poet an 9 GR a UA i) Ee eR SA en ee ge ee 2,199 

CBC OTNECC Tl ie SRD AN ae cael A ORAL oleae EE BUST ae 2,266 

OIC CELY ONG: (elu a sa dtr eh Geeta ca 8 NW Ve cin sus Wigs 28s i es 1,816 

re eee ry Saas Neale cis ya spate cy annie hs Aol ile! atetsa 2,170 

ESC DORE ola ic! Aenean co Meusratiale seedy cr edolevien. Gittene atau 1,853 
10,864 

Advanced Course 

CONSTI SRG UP aU OR ede ee: DL ee Dene eA = a ene eco Sg n 169 

BT Sa Ad LENE BIR, GA RORE OR ik Pie 2a a ne a ANE De eR 120 

PORN AUEOS ILIAD OPM teh hye a) ERR dt Ps deh oie tan lorabicli a) doe w¥s') Aka 165 

epee A ere doa oe rv AS aioftl «bee anateuns ore nie sm) niet 167 

CVE iar te eM IGSEO UY Bat cea ir cx, ce ar os nike eleoal baila? ae Aden tt 88 

WOM perteianarar cold Meal aie oi est mtal sels la 9 ocyal ore 16 
725 

Mechanical Cowrse. 

PPOUCrip Ul 6 PEOMIGDI Cio at iramtcttg 5 ios fa co! diols) a as siake ols) « 70 

Rete: CPO: WL Oem tai ctr ta iiel ite es sidan a taanitlahatal a ne 6 63 

MTL Oh COD SEY UCU Teta yew eles ia wage = bo Walle Sale «aos 59 

AUTRE et SION ogee ea eg Mersin ea Sp oo 02) a fate oe eae die 73 

ACE oUn DUrapectine umewe. onlb 2 ss scissile alg ee sieias 65 
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The following medals and special certificates were awarded for the year ending 30th 
of April, 1890 :— 
Gold Medal. 


Presented by the Minister of Education for Advanced Course :—Industrial designs 
and drawing from the antique, Miss Annie S. Wrenshall, Kingston Art School. 


Silver Medal. 


Presented by the Minister of Education for the highest number of marks in the 
Mechanical Course, Wm. Fingland, Hamilton Art School. 


Silver Medal and Certvficate. 


Presented by the Minister of Education for designs suitable for industrial purposes, 
Arthur Adam, Hamilton Art School. 


Silver Medal and Certificate. 


Presented by the Minister of Education for designs suitable for industrial purposes, 
Lucy MacRae, Belleville High School. 


Silver Medal and Certificate. 


Presented by the Minister of Education for designs suitable for industrial purposes, 
Mina Straith, Owen Sound Mechanics’ Institute. : 


Silver Medal and Certiticate. 


Presented by the Minister of Education for the best specimens of machine drawing, 
Walter Maw, Toronto Art School. 


Silver Medal and Certificate. 


Presented by the Minister of Education for the best specimens of building construc- 
tion, Alfred Peene, Hamilton Art School. 


Bronze Medals. 


Wood carving, Walter Hall, London Art School. 

Painting in china, Mrs. Fuller, London Art School. 

Painting from life, Oelia Kearns, Brockville Art School. 

Lithography, R. Allan, Hamilton Art School. 

Drawing from life, Albert Ewart, Ottawa Art School. 

For the highest number of marks in the Primary Course in Mechanics’ Institutes, 
Solomon Laschinger, Elmira Mechanics’ Institute. 

For the highest number of marks in the Primary Course in High Schools, Arthur 
Shaver, Iroquois High School. 

For the highest number of marks in the Primary Course in Art Schools, Elizabeth 
Murray, Hamilton Art School. 
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Teacuers’ Primary Art CEerRtTiricaTEes (FULL Course). 


(Continued from page 269, Annual Report, 1889.) 


NAME ADDRESS 

Males. 
Aylesworth, Fred............. Kingston. 
WSSKOL LS REVE ee ic ies pao Kimgston, 
MGR WIT pe ATION ee io 5c lo eo oc nt Iroquois. 
inchareasHe tees. tis co< ae « Chautauqua. 
peoth, Nathan eyirt 0b... 02. Belleville. 
Bouck, Chester W............ Morrisburg. 
SEO nN stich Pees & > oles: vse sence Ottawa. | 
“hallen, Clarence..,.......... Simcoe. | 
Chapman, George ............ Caledonia. 
‘Cheswright, R. C........... ..| Caledonia. 
Defoe, Bred yiaen hea aes cs, Belleville. 
Dempster, Jas. Herbert....... Ridgetown. 
Dettrick, Thomas i. .......... Perth Coll. Inst. 
Drummond, AMGOEEW so) o6%.5075; Perth. 
Barewell Klias Ey 5... 6. <6. Owen Sound. 
nila.) OU sen 0) aoe ooo de Caledonia. 
BAP land Welder ne 5.0 cose Hamilton. 
Mosvery,” Wrnestes 5.0 0s «sta Ottawa. 
AOS SIN BRE SS ae at A Ottawa. 
French, Bruce CPM ne ei whe Caledonia. 
mi rast, Walter e faa. tt eo boils Belleville. 
Furlong, Thomas Ho)... ee Simcoe. 
{zardiner, Weston... :.5. 2.006% Ridgetown. 
MLISOTL, (NW MULTAN ours os oie note e ' Troquois. 
MCAS LU LIVES Salo a net eae elles St.. Marys. 
AT ROCTi aA DERIIN: Ar. icl.c 5 ele alle ark Ridgetown. 
Cree HeONT VTA. co osces sy « «cx Woodstock. 
MEOW OV LV ANS Pere rattan a: Waterloo. 
FEQMFIEGH, WAN. eed oe eek «des Woodstock. 
Va bere) 7) ME AES Sie Se a Caledonia. 
RD OE ee ere ee. ata os interes cha Slaais ! Elmira. 
Hodgins, Blmoerge soe Parkhill. 
Hodgronabeters. 205. Sen: Caledonia. 
TLOG RE artery he eat Ottawa. 
Fludspeth,eW eylies (6... .25 Caledonia. 
lub, Waa teed oe Niagara Falls, S 
Jamieson, Alfred G. ......... Hamilton. 
eilmer,, Hrnest..ci runes aks Vienna. 
Sei. (Georges), 62 Awe ie Elmira. 
Laschinger, Solomon .,....... Elmira. 
Litiisay. Robert o's). aor Brockville. 
Lockie, Everard. J.....,..:..:; | Parkhill. 
TiQUOHa MIDGR) ks. kee oe Owen Sound. 
Morrisons yy Gi nsiddtscs oicicae ae Owen Sound. 
McBrien, Howard... ..-s.+< Whitby. 
Dic lavish. Hrapiee oes 5 Ridgetown. 
Ric Vicar, obs vi ey bts). 5, Aylmer. 
Berenard,: Ws eee sire os ss Ottawa 
Tariin, Howards .tiss sblicsics .| Lindsay. 


21 (E.) 


Males. 


Patterson, ohn)". 2b). .2. . 2 
Peene, Alf. W 


Pyke, George 


eee ee sees eee eae 


eeeeeeeoere se of 


Quinsey, Wm. J 


eoreeere eee eone 


Riseborough, Geo 
Reycraft, Bertie 


eee eeseeee epee 


ce ee oes ee reese 


Salton, George E 
HAVEL ALL OUP ise cok aman 
Sloggett, Wm. V 
Suton: amuelane 1.8. es cach. 
PVOHOY o8uce arr aioe cel ete es 


Taylor, John B 
Meet zele red w.n's...biccn saves 
Thomson, William Henry.... 


Walker sonny 4.5.0 +. akee os 
Weagant, Herbert 
WW Melee Eu web’ seu riety 
Williamson, David 
Wylie, James 

Wylie, Samuel 


eoececoerec oes ee ee 


i 


oe eee ere oe 
eee sso reer seeee 


eevee ee eeeosreees 


Yarrington let Shyer syi4e te 
Females. 


Baker Annie gs vente 5.5 sk ors 3% 5 
Banks, Leila Ada 
Bateman, Emily 
Beach, Emily . 
IDelUsmith ivaine sce. oan 
Beeckh, Georgetta 
Brown, Beatrice 
BLOW CALTON oa) eile s hots 
ESCOWH, WEA Wines oe ete 
Browning, Addie 
Byam, Maretta 


oer eesr ere eee 
eco reo ere eee ee 


Ce 


ee) 


see eee eee eee 


cep ee eee er eer eee 


Calvert, Hattie 
Cook, Ma 


Cr ee  Y 
cee 0 wee ee eer eee 


Ce 


Malle Misys toca he ee Sates, 
Fleming, Ottie 


Ce er  ) 
CD 


eee ee eee eres onee 


ove ere eee errs 


Graham, Maud HE 
Green, 


Ce 


S\elS 6 6. ae © © @) 6p @is 2 0 oho, 0 


@10' 6) |) *s @ @ \e)\e. a ¢:'S 


Haldane, Maggie 
Harley, Olive R 
Hart, Emma 
Holden, Ella 


ee 


shee ere reese rere 


eee eee rere eee reee 


ADDRESS. 


Whitby. 
Hamilton. 
Parkdale. 


Caledonia. 


Chatham. 
Ridgetown. 


Waterloo. 
Iroquois. 
Niagara Falls. 
Cayuga. 
Toronto. 
Elmira. 
Ridgetown. 
Owen Sound. 


Caledonia. 
Morrisburg. 
St. Thomas. 
Caledonia. 
Troquois. 
Iroquois. 


Tilsonburg. 


Aylmer, 
Owen Sound 
Belleville. 
Perth. 
Torento. 
Toronto. 
Lindsay. 
Tilsonburg. 
Whitby. 
Whitby. 
Toronto, . 


Owen Sound, 
W oodstock. 
Belleville. 


Toronto. 


Simcoe. 
Owen Sound. 


Cayuga. 
Tilsonburg. 
Parkhill. 
Owen Sound. 
Chathaan. 


Toronto. 

Portage la Prairie. 
Owen Sound. 
Belleville. 
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TzacuEers Primary Art CERTIFICATES (FULL Course).—Continued. 


NAMB. . ADDRESS. NAME. ADDRESS. 
Females. Females. 

Hunter, LavoniaR.......... Belleville. Orme, Minnie...... Fe tortoioe St. Thomas. 
Pewins MAY fe as carne + inet oe Toronto. Paterson, Alice. oie lore eee Cayuga. 

Patterscn, Effie ...........%. St. Thomas. 
VaMes, PANG Dos oo e ees aces Hamilton. Pettit, R. Beatrice.......... St. Thomas, 

Perry) Dee roe. cde deea nas os Toronto, 
Dove ANIC. 3 eee rece ae Ingersoll. Pyper, Marg 'Si0 osei 452550 sh Woodstock. 
Tauxton) Moles. 2 Ue. canescens Hamilton. : 

Scott, Maggie........-\..... Durham. 
Martin, Henrietta............ Cannington. Smith, Jennie; (i..5.4 see Hamilton, 
Mathieson, Bella ............. Belleville. Straith,: Mina ae vans e eae Owen Sound 
Morris, Lazzie. 25 3. sae sine Perth. Street, Rose. lor ses. se cat Caledonia. 
Murray, Elizabeth............ Hamilton. : ( 
Mackae uy’). ce.’ .a05) Belleville. Thomson, Edith............. Whitby. 
McConnell, Annie..........., Woodbridge. Toohey, Anitis e247) cere Cayuga. 
McDonald, Fdith............. Ridgetown. 
McGuire, Mary. ..... Hele wars Troquois. Waters, Isabella............. Hamilton. 
McIntyre, Mamie ............ Lindsay. Watson, -Hthel).........4..4% Toronto. 
McIntyre, Minnie ............ Lindsay. Webb; (Bertha ie Sil cnneke Ridgetown. 

; Wood) Liazella cei bier cite ois Simcoe. 

Nicol, Bella... 0.0 .6.. cess ....| Owen Sound. Woods, Mary (ca. esas eee Berlin. 


Nugent, Josie ........65.605-. Lindsay. Wrenshall, Edith M......... | Kingston. 


Advanced Course, Teachers’ Certificates. 


Brown, Mary E.—Whitby. McKenzie, Maggie C.—St. Thomas. 
Browning, Addie—Whitby. Newlands, A. F.—Kingston. 
Chandler, Flora—St. Thomas. Patterson, Effie—St. Thomas. 
Cooper, Annie—London. Sprague, Cherry Bell—St. Thomas. 
Greenham, Carrie—St. Thomas. Robertson, Ella §8.—St. Thomas. 
Holtorf, Clara—Lindsay. Whale, R. H.—St. Thomas. 
Lindsay, Robert—Brockville. Wrenshall, Edith—Kingston. 


McGuirl, Thos. H.—Ottawa. 
Mechanical Course, Teachers’ Certificates. 


Salten, Geo. F.— Waterloo. Whale, R. H.—St. Thomas. 


1.—Report oF THE BrockviILLE ArT Scnoot FoR THE YEAR Enpina 30TH oF 
APkIL, 1890. 


Sir,—On behalf of the Directors of the Brockville Art School, I beg to submit 
the following report of the school for the year ending 30th April, 1890: 

The following gentlemen constituted the Board for the year:—Neil McLean, Presi- 
dent; Judge Reynolds, Vice-President; James Fulford, Treasurer; G. C. McClean, 
Secretary ; G. T. Gorrell, N. B. Colcock, Wm. Shearer, W. C. Austin, Directors. 

It is gratifying to state that our Art School is now more appreciated by manu- 
facturers and employers of labor than formerly, the necessity of skilled artisans for success 
in business enterprises having been pointed out by your Department. has induced several 
of our leading men to take great interest in art education, and recommend their employ és 
to attend the Evening Classes in our school. This has so encouraged us. that we intend 
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employing a special teacher next winter for Industrial and Mechanical Drawing, and 
we hope before long to take the same proud position in the mechanical course that we 
already hold in the Advanced Course and in Painting from life. 

During the past year we had two terms of 36 lessons each, day and evening classes, 
with an attendance of 54 pupils, whose ages varied from fifteen to forty years. The 
following trades and employments were represented in our School, viz. :—Brass-founders, 
clerks, carpenters, drillers, grinders, laborers, machinists, moulders, painters, school 
teachers and students. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


Receipts. 
UDA OCS ona of)’. are $3) pci al le ROA WT AR Da  Al npr at ape Mea fede $200 00 
Government orang. ire Me easel See we slew ele tee ales 400 00 
Priniary  Cereiicates <0 otc site a eines en oe wees oe wees ay c's 28 00 
Advanced SMU METER ME HERI GDAP SLSR SUT, Cetra tet Sige alate 1A = sit) wa) gi 81946 8 00 
Bleaanicdl Tas rne aan ee iut cae ae: cle ecetiictere Sorie eee tiene niet ees 2 00: 
$638 00 
Expenditure 
Fem MECC ee Ute cette ate cietelations ain dol eis iar tle ae S = sila) sie eiieinls $100 00 
Gas mccOuUnbyes hig. cess re wen oly'e shot Hsieh siecle ites Maman este i 16 00 
Printing and advertising. ........ eee cere cece ee eee ee eres 10 00. - 
Stationery and postage ...... ce eee cere ee cece ee eee e et eeees 10 00: 
AINA TERUT?: 15 A bub eagerly soi ee ieee sr Ree Re SILICA VOT ner Ene Cai arc 20 00 
Sundries, supplies, etc. 2... .. ce eee eee e ee eect ete e eee eee 85 00 
Hxammationscharces 202.0 i ess le eee e ewe eee eet 12 00 
Fixpress charges... 0.0.6 ie ees ete re ee cece et tee ete nee. 85 
TDC RUCEOT se mere ie ie a acini ¢ sahelatne e stale ie) aie! 2 pmyera eisgeies 384 15 
$638 00. 
G. C. McCLEAN, 
Brockville, May, 1890. Secretary. 
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9.—Report or THE Hamitton Art ScHooL FOR THE YEAR Enpine 30TH Apri, 1890, 


Srr,—On behalf of the Directors of this school I beg to submit the following report 
for the school year, 1889-90: 

The following gentlemen constituted the Board for the year :—Lieut.-Col. the Hon, 
J. M. Gibson, M.A., QC., President ; B. E. Charlton, Vice-President ; W. A. Robinson, 
Hon. Sec.-Treas.; Samuel Barker, A. T. Wood, T. Macpherson, Rev. 8. Lyle, B.D., R. 
Fuller, Hugh Murray, Adam Brown, M.P., D. McClellan (Mayor), and Hugh Brennen 
(chairman of the Board of Education). 

Our rocms in the Canada Life Assurance Company’s building have again been 
used during the year, but were found to be too small for the advanced nature of the work 
done, although they answered well as long as the work was of a more elementary 
character. The annual rental of $700 has also again been a great drain on the funds of 
the school. Arrangements have now been made with the Public Library Board for a 
lease to the Art School of the upper portion of the new Library builving, which portion 
is being specially built and arranged as an Art School. This change will reduce our 
cost for rent and at the same time give us larger accommodation and beiter light. 


—__—_—— 
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The work in all branches has been decidedly better than that of previous years. 
Mr. 8. J. Ireland has continued to act as Principal of this School, Mr. A. H. Hemming 
has continued as assistant. It was found necessary on account of increased attendance 
at the Saturday class to appoint another assistant teacher, in consequence of which Miss 
Annie Dickson has had charge of the elementary pupils in this class for most of the 

ear, 
: The classes opened on the 10th of September, 1889, with an exhibition of the 
work done during the previous year, supplemented by that of the Vacation Sketching 
Club. The prizes and certificates were then distributed. 

The attendance at the evening classes has been much better than in previous 
years, nearly all the students who joined in September have continued throughout the 
year. The Saturday morning class has also been better attended, but the day classes 
show a slight falling off, accounted for probably by epidemic sickness. The class for 
painting from nature has been again a much appreciated one. 

The total number of individual students enrolled during the year is 126, being 74 
males, 52 females. 

{t is again satisfactory to report that the students appreciate the value of the 
work and more thoroughly train themselves, so that Drawing, Designing, Modelling, etc., 
may be of assistance in business enterprises rather than for the acquisition of an 
accomplishment. Students who intend following the profession of architects, litho- 
~ graphers, decorators, engravers, portrait painters, etc., have worked in the school all day 
-and some during every day in the week. 

Employers now take boys who have been trained in this school and pay them a 
salary almost at once, whereas previous to the establishment of this school such boys had 
to give their services for two years without remuneration. The class for painting from 
the living model has again been the feature of the school. 

The Model School teachers have not attended a special course of lessons this year 
as they did last, some members of the Board of Education thinking the Education 
Department of the Province should bear this expense, and not individual boards. This 
is to be regretted, as to be successful a preliminary knowiedge of drawing properly 
implanted by the Public School teachers, is absolutely necessary for the practical work 
afterwards in the Art Schools. 

Lectures were given by Mr. 8. J. Ireland, the Principal, to the students and sub- 
scribers at the school on “ Colors, Chromatics and the Permanency of Pigments,” “ History 
of Ornamentation,” ‘‘ Units and motives of Design,” “ Artistic Furnishing.” 

The following is the number of pupils who received instruction during the year 
in each department of study as follows:—Freehand from copies, 100; model drawing, 
74; primary perspective, 27 ; advanced perspective, 14; practical architectural perspec- 
tive, 3; drawing flowers from nature, 30; ornamental design, 25; designing tiles, 4 ; 
designing stoves, 6; designing carved panels, 3; wood carving, 2; modelling in clay and 
plaster casting, 7; lithograph, 3; etching on copper, 2; machine drawing, 16 ; projec- 
tion of shadows, 5; architectural drawing and construction, 7 ; shading from copies, 28 ; 
book illustration, 2 ; sepia (from cast), 7; civil engineering, 2; primary plain geometry, 
47; advanced and descriptive geometry, 32; memory drawing, 65 ; outline from the cast, 
35; shading from the cast, 40; drawing and shading from the antique figure, 20; oil 
painting frem copies, 3; oil painting from still life, 6; oil painting from landscape, 
nature, 3 ; water color from still life, 5; water color from life, 1; water color from land- 
scape, nature, 7; water color from copies, 8; historic ornament, 10; drawing from life, 
2; oi] monochrome from cast, 9; artistic anatomy, 7 ; architectural design, 5. 

In the annual Provincial competition Elizabeth Murray of this Art School obtained 
the Bronze medal for the Primary course ; William Fingland, Silver medal for Mechanical 
course ; A. W. Peene, Silver medal for Architectural drawing; Arthur Adam, Silver 
medal for design for mantel tiles ; and Richard S. Allan, Bronze medal for Lithograph. 

The following certificates were also taken by students in this Art School in 
subjects named :—Freehand, 11; model drawing, 19; geometry, 13; perspective, 7 ; 
blackboard, 18 ; outline from round, 3; shading from flat, 10; shading from round, 11 ; 
drawing from flowers, 10; ornamental design, 3; descriptive geometry, 3; advanced 
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perspective, 3; machine drawing, 6 ; building construction, 2; painting from life, 3; 
industrial design, 3; oil painting, 2; water color, 1 ; sepia drawing, 1: oil monochrome, 
1 ; modelling in clay, 4. 

The equipment of the School has been fully maintained. Additional teaching 
apparatus having been furnished during the year, and arrangements made for still further. 
additions as soon as the School is removed into the new Library building, which is. 
expected to take place before the opening of the School for next season. 

The following is an abstract of receipts and expenditure for the year: 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


Receipts. 

Pea eOneon DEOVIGUM YORE. “Amu nermic dies, Mice fos yy ue 2 $43 57 
SUITE TCI RR AGS ASGARD SA el ARS ed oe ae ae ae pe 896 72 
GAY GOTOT ET iota aati adh ia etd WB A iaalaa pal plot Ge Soe oes An 300 00 
LATS) POSER OPA dled Al h OUk oh AN AN iad AN tO Re OE Na Ma iP Ls Loe Gs 
COM oc entry Cathar ens srmree meet i eres cies Uo.) SNR te Ho 400 00 
Government grantor certilicates: sce. ecls cscs ce dues 103 00 
MoM DGhe caeuialalCesmey fest Ml AL Se anual, 2, aur ecue 67 00 
TEES MEAT COOREUTIC ee were Meer stN ke tic nel 3 een 149 90 

$2,135 82 

Heapenditure. 

Salary of Principal and Assistants..,..........0.0c00ceue8 $1,212 29 
PREM ESC HOOMPOONN ates ads ke high Sag ha Fehrs oslo OR CAE POSALT, 
SATS CASE VND uGe 18 Alo ain i yaa ty Po a Rr a ae 69 53 
Advertising, printing and stationery ................ 0.0005 66 04 
EOI mn oe equipment, C0G, ie. koe © oe riclake wales Wis taareoe + LowS0 
Sundries (including hire of living models).................. 39 49 

$2,135 82 

W. A. ROBINSON, 
Hamilton, June, 1890. Hon. Sec.-Treas. 


3.—ReEporT oF THE Kinaston ArT ScHOOL FOR THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 30TH, 1890.. 


Sir.—I have the pleasure of submitting to you the report of the Kingston School of 
Art for the session of 1889-90. 

The names of directors for the year were: Richard T. Walkem, Q.C. (President), 
Miss Gildersleeve (Vice-President), R. V. Rogers (2nd Vice-President), R. S. Dobbs, 
Rev. Principal Grant, Miss Maud Betts, Miss Ella Fraser, F. J. Leigh, E. H. Smythe, 
Q.C., G. E. Hague. 

The classes re-opened on the first Monday in October with a full attendance, which 
increased during the term, but owing to the epidemic so prevalent during the past winter, 
the attendance of pupils was seriously interfered with after the new year. 

An increased interest has been shown in the work of the school, and evidence of its. 
usefulness is most apparent. 

The whole number of pupils on the roll during the session was: 


By gsi ner 050 60.0) PNT AE YAR a Aah a 55 
ATPGCENOOIING LAGS etcee Slee ity Ci, ccs e e 36 
dE NCAR Ur Fe 0 TSG ec Pai Rolie ay ly Dean 21 


the average attendance however being considerably under these numbers. 
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At the examinations which took place at the end of April, about 45 pupils pre- 
sented themselves for examination, the result showing an increased number of certifi- 
eates in the Advanced and Mechanical] grades, in addition to the Minister of Education’s 
gold medal won by Miss Annie 8. Wrenshall, a pupil of the school. 

The general results have been most satisfactory to the directors of the school, 
though they regret, that many of the best pupils do not present themselves for Examina- 
tion either from inability or indifference ; had it not been for this, the result would have 
been still more favorable. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


Receipts, 

USA AN Cee cies sceetn heeey gamete Po alate cts nese et arcerele Mate ae $39 O1 

UNC ENGB LOOK sicit oe ale, saves i stele alc peeshee Rey cee eke 304 57 

Government Grant ticie. coil vata veneer a cies oe ye nea 483 00 

$826 58 
EHxpenditure. 

Paid Erinting|and advertising... vce nome coe ee $38 50 
‘ Rent, heating, lighting, ete..i3... i. .... Bote ecole neh teen 120 00 
adxaminers gf ees <2 er lia. aye AOI Tey SY AE a 12 50 
‘“‘ Sundry expenses............ Peete sats aime Nh Aad 11 57 
sQUBSELETTOR coh iin,s cisycpe Sti! dal sud clclel luayol acess fais ev stale Aetna 625 00 
Balance se By ioe gose fo eh GEA tps ABP Nake Pa Mei ey erode 19 Ol 

$826 58 
W. B. WATERBURY, 
Kingston, June 1890. Secretary. 


4.—ReEport oF THE Lonpon Art ScHOooL FoR THE YEAR ENDING 30TH Apri, 1890, 


Srtr.—On behalf of the directors of the above school, I have the honor to submit the 
report and financial statement of the school, for the year ending the 30th of April, 1890, 
The names of the directors for the year being: Col. Walker (President), James Griffiths, 
R.O.A. (1st Vice-President), Talbot Macbeth (2nd Vice-President), Col. Lewis, John 
Marshall, W. C. L. Gill, W. R. Meredith, M.P.P., George Durand, C.E., F. Leonard, 
F. Peters, O.E., Wm. Bowman, Thomas Tracy, C.E., James Cowan, E. T. Essery, John 
H. Griffiths, John R. Peel, John H. Griffiths (Secretary-Treasurer), J. T. Dewer 
(Auditor). 

I am exceedingly sorry to have to report the loss the school has sustained in the 
death of our late President Col. Walker, who has been the President of the school from 
the time it was first established, and who had taken such a deep interest in its welfare. 


The total number of pupils in attendance during two terms was 101, and the curri- 
culum of studies as required by your department has been strictly carried out. At the 
Examinations which took place in May last, a large number of certificates were awarded 
~ to the pupils, besides two medals, one for drawing, for lithography, and one for china 
painting ; and from the number of pupils competing this year, we are in hopes of still 
greater results. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


Receipts. 

By Government grant to school............ 50+ cece eee e ere cece $400 00 
‘6 ss COLUILICHGOR tet ee i Ge oe tie ee cae sisuntenn crete ctallet a ole 36 00 
CM WGCREETOINEU DLS cata. ce oles sy oy sicas s]= «js sctiote, ofahesateiate «jabs, o, <isielaish ols! ss 179 25 
‘ Interest to December 31st, 18892... 0.2.2. c ee ce ee cee etre cee 9 48 

$624 73 
Hxpenditure. 

owaibion tees’ JOON) toa (hee ie. pap. enol a ose yh o ani oh +, gyeievaney «ol $81 77 
ae se Seer Nth lt GEREN eets a's ee Sa eels) sleponoasint > 127 30 
SEWED OL LOOMIS Sr ciel siete vencla\e io intels fc «4 helebagie aie ababis, «y's = 131 25 
‘© Gas Company account ..... De Rey OL eR OO OE ee 36 15 
PEE TIMING CAC UCEUISIN GE, UC. yo oar 6 ic ale sl els Ge io) sis! s ss edecin oeria 47 50 
PRPUNSULATCO est choke ol aes tat ahh vee ates ME ek ic BO 6 00 
SALE TANLORS (LCC ewe tie 7 ahaleiate, vie. 'e) Sof ened Gms, 6/0) e<esarebeNens 19 20 
eo HN eeto. 00, incidentals, 61 2,004 i. «ce cies els eos oti ees 21 90 
iiiecectany 6 calaby Abs. let re iM ailiales Mns A iverc.enateaienn hOO200 
“ Balance due Secretary-Treasurer, last audit .... ........ 17 53 

——_——— $538 60 

Balance in Huron and Erie Bank to the credit of the school on April 

DOE ESO Oi pen vn igh m rene ahs Ushalala veers win/aini(<ten sid wie is cate $86 13 
$624 73 
JOHN H. GRIFFITHS, 
London, May 1890. Secretary-Treasurer. 


5.—REporT oF THE Ottawa ArT ScHooL FoR THE YEAR ENDING 30TH APRIL, 1890, 
Art ASSOCIATION oF OTTAWA. 
Founded, 1879. Incorporated, 1883. 


Patrron—His Excellency Baron Stanley of Preston, Gov. Gen. 
Presipent—Mr. Sanford Fleming, C.M.G., D.O.L. 


Srr,—I have the honor in accordance with the request of your department, to 
furnish the following report, indicating the work of the Art Association of Ottawa in 
connection with the school here maintained by it, for the 11th session, which ended on 
the 30th April last, and such further information, relative to the Association itself, as 
ean be afforded, in view of the fact that the accounts for the year are not yet closed, and 
that the annual meeting has not yet been held. 

The Association consists of 34 life members (donors of $50 and over), one having 
been added during the year: and 30 ordinary members, subseribers of $5 : making a total 
of 64. 

Its affairs are controlled by a Board of Directors, the president elected last year 
being Mr. Sandford Fleming, C.M.G. 
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The teaching staff last session consisted of five masters, and an instructress in art 
needlework, unpaid. The following list gives their names and branches of study, in 
day and evening classes : 


Life, nude and draped, oil and water color paintings, drawings from the antique : 
Mr. Franklin Brownell, head master (pupil of Bouguereau and Bonnat, and an exhibitor 
in the Paris salon), 


Design, freehand, and architectural drawing: Mr. Fennings Taylor (certificated by 
the Ontario Education Department). 


Mechanical drawing, locomotive and stationary engine, and mill work: Mr. J. B. 
Lamb, engineer. 


Practical geometry and perspective: Mr. J. T. Bowerman (certified by the Ontario 
Education Department), 


Wood carving: Mr. F. P. D. Bartolome. 


Art needlework : Miss Barrett. 


The school session opened on the 1st November, 1889, and closed on the 30th April, 
1890 ; a term of 6 months. Olasses were held each week-day morning from 10 to 1, and 
each evening from 7 to 10. A special class for the study of art needlework was held on 
two afternoons in each week. 


The total number of individual students attending was 94, of whom the following is 
a classification according to subjects : 


t Eh as) Seas Sed Sem rres OG amet 5 Design (including Architectural 

COTA UAME DON Ud TES ESC 4 work) Hist, OLE ES 0 eee tenes 22 
Water colorgiyg Grau te 4 Machine. drawing ..... BAA iy 16 
PAU IGUGICASLT Nea eee epee 33 Geometry and perspective. .... 15 
POCA evid. een aN ee 21 Woodicaryingcos 2 eee 6 


In addition to the above 34 ladies attended the art needle work class. 


The following trades and professions were represented by the students, viz.: archi- 
tectural students, carriage painters, carpenters, cabinet-makers, engineers, millwrights, 
machinists, masons, moulders and pattern makers. 


The number of pupils presenting themselves at the government examination held at 
the close of the session was 77. 


The number of certificates taken was 48. 


A pupil of this school obtained the medal for drawing from life, offered for com- 
petition by your department this year. 


The following specimens of student’s work executed during the session were sent to 
your department for examination in May last : 


IN UOLG. Oe 1 MGR ES vie 7 Industrial design ............ 4 
Antique cast eee wise, did te 62 Architecture -. W090 .0. 8 Olas 25 
BELTS ke Le aA oe 10 Perspective linia Sp witiee: a 4 
Irapedilifers’ 160 ak Gein 9 Machine}. is em erie. Mots 
Ornamental design. ........ 10 Watercolors © 1:2 gh sual 28 
reabanid ays 5) a tae Aad Oils 2 NFL ATRL ae Ee ot 25 


The following is the financial statement of receipts and expenditure for the fiscal 
year up to the Ist June, 1890, subject to the additions and amendments which will 
appear in the report, to be presented to the Association at its next annual meeting : 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT, 


Receipts. 
Dalancomroveh raver: (ta casa A eda iene cid eee $ 19 27 
SUUSUR DeLOLIS MCT alec we ceca ee ci ta 150 00 
GEATUEEOINELOV Al ACACGINY ec. cc koe cee ee ee 150 00 
Fees from Ist Nov., 89 to Ist June, ’90..../....... 498 90 
DUROTTEUTIOTHEE «aed ahs Sita a eit Ni Rae NO AA Pte EL 300 00 
Proceeds of new mortgage ($1,000) net ............ 995 55 
$2,113 72 
Hupenditure. 
Salaries from lst Nov. to lst May, ’90, 6 months ..$1,196 00 
Tniteresys ony mortgage ees ie eh ere ee Ne - 252 49 
Outstanding note of last year paid off ............ 270 00 
EN Geresb OTL MOG MM Mr eleet, % tle So1 5 Me nates. RID le Ie 12 00 
therm odelavand’ sbudias: es ,:,.0 oe acc hinders 72 25 
MOLY Sega Petr, preteicteter cnet s a i eet dear ape Meee, 75 00 
IN GWA CASUN ME NOn YS ei, ke FoS.C eke gn aes 2s 66 25 
UEC U ESSA Sa 2. tah a a a CR cn i RE eA 38 00 
ES rmUp cea CLA ZN a, Ske atone Sttut ayo o tide or etagete ss 30 55 
PE ELIN Oeere pict 08. rakstl.cintes ageboy/i ce iota siavebe aN oles 15 00 
Hx tebiere been traly Wain jects veins aves sloce sites atc 11 50 
Sundries—cleaning, snow clearing, and char-work.. 26 85 
——— 2,065 89 
Pa lameprone land wet sve cite eM iyiatot a7. Moka Ve car 47 83 
$2,113 72 


Before the annual meeting, which will be held at an early date, all outstanding 
liabilities will, it is expected, be covered by the Government grant, and the first collection 
of unpaid fees and donations. 

The Association holds a valuable property in the city, which is however subject to 
a mortgage of $5,000. 

FREDERICK A. DIXON, 
Secretary. 
Ottawa, June, 1890. 


6.—REPORT OF THE *PARKDALE ART ScHoot FOR THE YEAR EnpiING 30TH or 
Aprit, 1890. 


S1r,—The second annual meeting of Parkdale Art School was held on the 15th in- 
stant, the President stated that the City of Toronto had granted $500 to our Art School 
on the understanding that branch schools should be established in other districts. 

The Directors elected were Mr. J. Dilworth, President, Mr. Geo. Sinclair, Treasurer, 
Mr. R. W. Hicks, Secretary, Alderman Booth, Messrs. Graham, Hunter, Terry and 
Saunders, and Mayor Inglis. 

The Secretary reported that fifty-two students had been in attendance, of whom 35 
were males and 17 were females. The total number of two hour lessons given was 1865. 
The school was well conducted and excellent work has been done. 

It is expected that in future the good influence of Parkdale Art School will be 
much extended if an expected financial support is guaranteed by the municipality. 


* As Parkdale has been incorporated with the City of Toronto, its Art School is now closed. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT, 


oe Receipts, 

Balance from previous. VEar ee estes eete les .iay.te el aie te teeaten ta ate $187 20 
Government grant 1883-9 ota S een. eee ane 5 che oie heer 400 00 
do certificates Weare tery vee WAGs ea ra ee 19 00 

MO DALES OD. TOUES A 5. 5o 5 ARE Reiter etn i 15S We Metarehe dni ete 2 10 
GOS ie ate eee ia eas GORE TE, ROA Oe Rte RE Gores" ce Pee ame rere 197 00 
‘Proceedsof ;Directors i nOteds ccs Aske Recto eh own e wi oe ea 196 10 
VAN GHEPOM (Clb air. ict aleratet se teretclele areata Beiale eve ie ise eee: 2 000. 00 
$1,501 40 

Expenditure. 
PREM Ges oo te eee eho ae aca tece bea teeta bind dea Pince ene ee eee $183 28 
alAriGs ee rn ee RENE CO RE eas atone, 716 83 
CaS And Gel Pots Mice. ons Ue Wore Eee ele eee ae Siete eee anne Renee 97 41 
Printing ‘and ‘stationery: . ae. EU, tat ae Rt oes P70 
Pham bing 40 Ne Popsakiic se iy tev, Sal ao tee we nde ane eat FEO en 2 8aiO 
AWD Sp p lies i178. Yot-incte ra ve teste Boe a etetate me aleieie quale es tee chiar reunee eaee 20 28 
‘Bank notes Mila fess ek tle oe ee Shaman Bier te gee oiiren Reet 400 00 
Balanceon andes. 6 ae ees ee Fs aie a ie eee ae 56 98 
$1,501 40 
R. W. HICKS, 
Parkdale, May, 1890. Secretary. 


7.—REpPoRT oF THE ONTARIO SocreTy oF ARTISTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 
30TH, 1890. 


S1r,—I have pleasure in submitting, on behalf of the executive council, the following 
report :— 

i The year past has been one of progress. The enthusiasm of the professional mem- 
bers is well sustained, and we have been much encouraged and stimulated by the kindly 
expressions and co-operation of our honorary members. It is gratifying to state that our 
membership has been increased by the election of 6 painters and 4 architects and designers, 
and it is pleasing to notice that the influence of our Society is felt and acknowledged in 
places so remote as Manitoba and British Columbia. We have applications for member- 
ship from both these places. Our total membership is now 54. Our loss has been only 
2. One, a lady member who resigned in prospect of her departure from Canada for an 
indefinite period. We have pleasure in thinking that before long our Province will have 
the benefit of her extended culture and experience, meanwhile our good wishes attend 
her. One of our old members (Mr. Baigent), has passed from this life. As one of the 
charter members of this Society, he ever took a deep interest in all matters affecting our 
welfare, as well as in the progress of art in our city. Increasing deafness caused him to 
cease attending our meetings, but his interest in no measure decreased. In our business 
meetings we miss his honest and thoughtful advice, and in our social gatherings we shall 
lose his genial and kindly expressions. 

Our last exhibition was held in the large room of the Canadian Institute, and was a 
successful effort as regards quality of work. It is gratifying to record that on that occa- 
sion the sale of pictures largely exceeded the salesof several preceding years. We are 
satisfied that one result of our last exhibition is a closer bond of fellowship between Art 
and Literature. The exhibition resulted in a loss of about $114. We bear this annual 
penalty cheerfully, in the consciousness that our loss, financially, has been the peoples’ 
gain, educationally, feeling more than ever satisfied that the appreciation of good works 
of Art is steadily inoreasing. 
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In compliance with the request of the Fine Arts committee of the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion Association your executive drew up a series of propositions as 4 basis for our manage- 
ment of the Art Exhibit at the annual fair in September next. These are too lengthy for 
insertion in this report, but all parties to the arrangements are confident of great success, 
if loyally supported by our own members. With regard to sales of pictures, apart from 
our annual exhibition, we are not in a position to speak. 


At the beginning of the year an attempt was made to establish classes under the 
auspices of the society, but owing to the lateness of commencing, small success attended 
the effort ; but it is pleasing to know that students in the higher branches of art are 
becoming more appreciative of the academic training of our members and are putting 
themselves under the direction of our professional members. I would suggest that 
immediate steps be taken to strengthen our position with regard to art education, so that 
on this line our influence may be felt throughout the Province. 


During the past winter we were compelled to relinquish our pleasant gatherings for 
sketching and reading of essays in consequence of the time at our monthly meetings being 
occupied in revising our constitution and by-laws. This work is now complete, and copies 
of the revision will shortly be placed in your hands. In the month of November last, 
through the kindly arrangement of Mr. J. E. Thompson, the society held a conversazione 
in the new “Toronto Art Gallery,” which, except financially, was a great success. The 
society would acknowledge the generosity of Mr. Thompson in his relieving the society 
from loss. It is hoped that next winter we shall be able to resume the more social 
features of our meetings, availing ourselves of promised assistance from our literary 
friends. 


Since our last annual meeting several meetings have been held to consider the 
expediency of securing a building for art purposes, and propositions were made to the 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts with a view to mutual help and work in this matter. 
The R.C.A., however, declined to entertain the proposals, and we are satisfied that any 
movement for obtaining a permanent home must rest with ourselves, 


The revision of our constitution gives us power to elect honorary members on the 
basis of an annual subscription of $5, independent of any subscription to the Art Union, 
It is believed that this arrangement will meet with approval from many who may be 
indifferent to any advantages of the Art Union, and the Society confidently looks for a 
generous response to their efforts to gratify their art patrons. Provision has also been 
made for the enrolment of life members on payment of $100. Mr. Reford has already 
availed himself of this arrangement and has, since the closing of last year’s accounts, 
given $100, his subscription, and another $100 towards a building fund. We hope that 
many of our honorary members will follow the example and do likewise. 


The financial statement is laid before you in the hope that the care and economy of 
your executive will prove satisfactory. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT, 


Balance Sheet 1st May, 1890, 


Assets. Dr. 
Reem, TOG DOLE sos severe oe tteteet. oe, sietaiare tap areca stots Mave nis gre) $488 78 
Perv LOMA ccs sete repeeaneiete atte te! Hiatt stain cite Vole \sfetatesa bie elese wis wie" + 10 00 
Painting and Furniture (not estimated).............. 0-000. Palenncs Vee 
Cae ier rom) QING ITY SII caterers dnl are bie sine aiotelitedsisi¢.in/se 3) ao a2 747 74 


$1,246 52 
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| Liabilities. Cr. 
Due to. memiberss 200). G Pe ase a ee $424 09 
A. UyoP Canadaks 1 eno Tena: Ma Sire SOE ten: Sarena 218 40 
Sundry Oneditors 1h A Noa eine Be ae PR AWiD, Rcaurh a de Sako 48 38 
OFS CAs being surplus /asseta.) (VES a een, Oe eae 555 65 
$1,246 52 


Year to 1st May, 1890. 


Receipts. 
Government! grant )g0 Ue 1 TAO ae alte Ge nen ed ae $500. 00 
Mom bers fees 5. Sou 8 0) SUS MONE OTE Seether on lOret) | 500 00 
Interest: eter la. esr dase hee Gm. Rinne are gee alae aan bie 22 84 
Totaly) ieee Sel ee ae ee 1022 84 
Surplus assets 1st May, 188971 is Soreeeeee 952 60 
$1,975 44 

Expenditure 

Oldvdiabilitles i aera clase esis he eae ae eee I hale Melee me $766 OL 
Old Art Union coupons ian prizes Fedeenied | Saas ane 173 90 
Secretary, auditor, rent and sundries...................... 266 21 
Members’ fees estimated not recoverable. .................. 100 00 
Loss ton’ Exhibition B89iha ci wile On oe er A) as 113 67 
Totallexpendibure tities tone es ats $1,419 79 
Surplus assets Ist May, 1890............. 555 65 
$1,975 44 


WM. REVELL, 
Toronto, June, 1890. Vice-President. 


IV.—SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 


I—REPoOR? OF THEZCANADIAN INSTITUTE, TORONTO, FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
30TH APRIL, 1890, 


The Council of the Canadian Institute has the honor to lay before its 
members its Forty-First Annual Report. , 

The work in the Institute has been well maintained during the year. An 
increased interest and impetus to original research have been imparted through 
the visit of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The Council takes much pleasure in reporting that the visit of the above- 

named society to this city, between the 27th August and 8rd September, 1889, 
was most successful ; there was a large attendance of members, 421 being present, 
and it was remarked as a rare occurrence, that there were so many ex-presidents 
present. Out of 62 new Canadian members, 35 were members of the Institute. 
The number of papers contributed by Canadians was large, the members of the 
Institute contributing their full proportion. 

The Council desires to express its hearty thanks to the several bodies who 
gave up the use of their buildings, to the press for the close attention given to 
the meetings and the very extensive reports of them, and to the ladies and 
gentlemen, who, through their kind hospitality, aided so much in the social part 
of the meetings. 

The interest in the movement for the introduction of cosmic time is well 
maintained, and is increasing. The American Society of Civil Engineers has 
issued several valuable reports detailing its extension on this continent and in 
other countries ; over 230 railway companies in North America use this system ; 
the Kingdom of Prussia has adopted it, and it is being introduced into Austria, 
Dr. Robert Schram, of Vienna, and Prof. Pasquier, of Louvain, have been directly 
instrumental to much of its extension in Europe. Petitions from the Institute 
have been presented to His Excellency the Governor-General, the House of 
Commons, the Senate, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, and the Legislative 
Assembly of the Province of Ontario, praying for the legalizing of this mode of 
time reckoning. A bill has been read for the first time in the Senate, entitled 
“An Act respecting the Reckoning of Time.” 

The thanks of the Institute are due to Dr. Fleming for his unremitting 
interest in this subject. : 

The Council deplores the destruction of our Provincial University by fire ; 
a resolution of sympathy has been sent to the Senate and College Council. 

The meetings continue to be well attended ; there were 21 ordinary meet- 
ings, at which 30 papers were read, and 36 meetings of the several sections, at 
which 32 papers were read. 
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The Council again acknowledges its thankfulness to the generosity of the 
Provincial Government, for once more placing the sum of $1,000 at the disposal 
‘of the Institute for archwological research. Many of the cases have been 
re-arranged to facilitate the study of the specimens, and the history thereby 
imparted. A very full descriptive catalogue has been compiled and appended 
to the valuable report prepared by the Curator and published as an appendix to 
the report of the Honorable the Minister of Education. 

The museum was visited by a large number of the leading American 
archeologists, who were very much pleased with the collection, and surprised 
at the result arrived at by such a moderate expenditure of money. 

The Institute has received invitations from the Towns of Orillia, Barrie, and 
Niagara, and the Chautauqua Company of Niagara, to hold a summer convention 
in each town. The Council has accepted that of the Town of Niagara, and 
preparations are being made for holding a meeting there. 

Increased shelving is being’ put up in the library ; this will permit the books 
to be better arranged and classified, and more readily accessible to members. 
There is urgent need of a fund for binding purposes. Valuable additions are 
being made constantly, and the destruction of the university library makes ours 
of greater increasing value as a library of reference. 

The treasurer’s statement shows a satisfactory balance at the credit of the 
Institute. 

The membership has been increased during the year by 26 elections, of 
whom 18 have fulfilled the conditions and become active members. The policy 
entered upon last year of enforcing the regulations regarding arrears has been 
carried out this year; there are now very few members in default. 

The Council expresses its deepest regret for the loss sustained by the 
Institute in the sudden death of Mr. Alexander Marling, LL.B., who was a 
member of Council, and one of our most highly esteemed members. 

In the death of General Sir J. H. Letroy, F.R.S., K.C.B., ete., the Institute 
has lost one of its earliest presidents, and a member whose distinguished career 
has been an honor and gain to his country and the cause of science. 

We have also to record the death of Mr. John Notman, who always took a 
deep interest in the welfare of the Institute, was a valuable member of Council, 
and was the treasurer for ten years, during which period the present building was 
erected; and of Mr. Samuel Keefer, also one of our earliest members, an 
engineer of high standing, who was elected the second president of the Canadian 
Society of Civil Engineers. 

The reports of the various sections are appended. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


CHARLES CARPMAEL, 
Toronto, Dec, 1890. President. 
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APPENDIX IL 
, MEMBERSHIP. 
Number of Members, Ist April, 1890: 
| PP OTLOTQE VEDIC Un OHM? 1s)5 200 cistetery cca clolelsiela siete’ pk bos ase 4 oe, ne 
Pal @ | Metin ens page a clei sik elcliinkes ne a scelle ws Presto Mee ttets Ie sss in fe etalol= 12 
pb shar) ey (1 


Ordinary Members : 


1. Who have paid their subscriptions to 31st December, 1890, 


Pre IG MVC TUGNY (TCI DEES 112) 2)20(0)2foy-yo%~. sla enotsje oeysysedh), n+) pr poe) os = 125: 

2. Who have paid their subscriptions to 31st December, 1889...... 62 

3. is bi 31st December, 1888...... 26 

4, Who are two years and more 1D arrears......--.-eece ne eeeees 20 
—— 233 
Total; Ist April, 1890.°. 7.7. EURASIA Ae aT A EobS 

5. Losses through deaths and withdrawals............ee..008: 10 

PEE UG Ra eg oP fais c 7 ola tare ehass ehatel alors seis nities s)eeunisiain ie! ate Tats 4 

Tig PSU) OYSLOSS ies Ae Caro lear i ae SCA ER ori. oe Arner ae 2 
16 

8. Members elected during the present session who have paid their 

PMP MAT Ne SU SCE UIOU mpi er es teve cle sb ierele se! oie sunlle a rus e/a (0) <te 18 

Om HOMUIAVE MOL Wu UAIU os he oe wel cee ate cece sh 9 uN ale = c's a= 9 
—- 47 

BPA e OCI ess Lsum Natt, LS SOM con Meise lholeiels s/s n/eig seinen AA eee eb 

1. Who have paid to 31st December, 1890...........+..++555: 14 

De . i Sigh WeGemlDere bao... os shia scsi sverca/ete toy ete 20 

3. o s BlsteWecem ber choo ore ten. aie mi -fal cin he 3 

BU Oey CASA ALICALD , hastsi.. 21st o,c's oleic sv eiese tines Selene gies 0 aie 2 3 
Elected during the session....... ay Ree nl AL Gah a ene Teaeeener uv 
— 5 


APPENDIX II. 
_ FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The Treasurer in account with the Canadian Institute for the year ending 


March 31st, 1890. 
To Summary :— 


eines in Luiperiale BANK ./.)ta iss vlee.s s,s = ols => sie eln's ain cae. OL OPRUN 
Coc.) CHITRA IB Wee cl icin Aid SRS RMS mite oiekse SER 35 07 
Annual subscriptions. ....... 2... cece cess cece r eres ccaneces 706 00 
Eemrce OG FSINIPiSs 5 cjefatsit(s aiernie tis) © 9:0)etn: #9 calleis. ne AOR 100 00 
eh Ca ea Pate etree, 2 cia nese sot oteiee e aie.e t's 5. own 166 00 


Coy apetcnh FOTADL. s0e:. 2-2 ess cesses ess Beta eta ope iaeceoee 1,000 00 


To Summary—Continued. 
“ Periodicals sold 
“« Journals sold 
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oO) 0. 10 OO (@).6 © @ OC he © Oe) Buy eel e re) (© 0 Kee (0 6 0) 0) 6, 6) 0 01:6 64.0. 076, eho em eine 


OC © OO) O 6 On 6, O © 6 0 © & © © OO 6 © 0) 6 joe (U (a. 6 0, 9 8p eof © e) eve, @ @€ Le @he @ ee 


Tngerest on deposits.c-% cin. yee eee aes son keris hae eee 
Refunded from Archeological Grant 
~“ Building Fund (Insurance) 


SE 


cooeoeeeeeeeres ee ee ce ec ewe Be we we we 


oe) 2. @ 10) 8-16 0 6 S10) @ 16) (eo 6) 619) © Te: 6 |» (e\ 0 e e018) 6.6 9) 0 eee) (2 


By ‘Summary :— 

SSAVATIOS (5/c2 joie lakamatare chlo (oa sate eel te cated Ome ET 1 eee 
o OPTIN bine, -CPpLOCOCGIU OS Perens wel leharen eet ret UAE ORO EESZ ELUATE. teats 
z (miscellaneous) tic hae w ro t ursicilai ere «7 oop een oae eS nee 
CVS UMELOMOLY? to dziesystc:e ei late teitous ance ets ie eo eat adalat ar ae ae EE  . 
PRP OSLAG Outen Uhaiiu sec nemmcheh= ise (aoc a ieeelc ieee acct Nelle ob arena are meee 
sub reight and Oxpress CHArZes wires. owes 4 offline shes aoe ware eee 


EEN Gey ARSE ata MRL, Man Ain A es ie Maar hae Awe hE Oh oe Go 5 
PR NERC Ie tein One Eanes Yt cae Aa eee Risen eMC Su bee eniiar ty BIN Ye. AaaK 1 


EATING Gt TVER DR Corn Py Membr ak ay’ Bora Olgas armen tr aimtg a cana atts Ch an Hebets Seen A 
CPIMOUSE RC LOATUINO 00.2. tail ts Solel factors aiois col Aten Awe ON CR eeE oe oP ate ieee 
COMBA Lnc Mer ua liver tigate tebe eretnncudih a aces ata emia char iene pare ee 
BUREN ACER UU ivatatah «a lcasestap gener auaeercee teas tenes ave Wola aeeet Ge esr ame nen eee ne eee 
SOPA Cy CLUISING Mute ote hatadey spveves sc ok ehok te seen Sess ae ade Gat ereye cog abate Se eae : 
RIP By harohba reg peraiy maskin Mina tare nyt A oR e unites Mens Ea Ma uly C8 Bes 6 
Klay DO mWTLUIN One a7 ah ts)Piecaehodey sya) yates a sata leke neta eee tates air eee eer 
POMTS (IC) ee ULL EL Dey here cette Peake: Seat ey ar adgha nated Mtatet bat ege wae ee tattoo cee Enea 
SOUCINGIMIGAIS Dor) Se free Wye he lec fast cacy «een a eccgee Mk steh Mane CA re 
S TMNOIM ATOMS, LOOSE. Vevets tle dre ol steve ton aN ee a yo Ne OIA RE) yA te 
SAA Toh mOlocieAly LAGE sb wyt ra atetatete iter: cols UN ie ke ees eee 
SPA ITTGOLERE, oF Hae ox ial she ote esos mile aera ota Perahes tan ciauetia belie age See ane Peewee 
Hosbalance divs Mm perial SDA n ks lie. aw ents sete Ay ecieMitiat ots ob ac higeht te 
SeeQash in NANGG. citc acess Cee ee RE eee eek ne 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


ASSETS. 
uldinmond Pround. 2. wari saeces eles teeta hee cease ae eee 
Lat araeerd ier c a a a's, peaeie ia! 2 cushec Gace aa ey ape hh) he NE en ee 
RSD OCUDIGINS 95s chiles shale wks sie </ala he “aerosol ee 
Personals properey e.o5 neste us eesuer ane eaten ARP eae 


46 66 
9 41 
9°63: 

42 08 

244 00 


$2,498 90 


$413 00 
641 13 
33 75 


$2,498 90 


. $18,000 00 


5,000 00 
3,000 00 
1,000 00 


$27,000 00 
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LIABILITIES. 


Mam AOUN On LclUCm ESO a miaciiieeic ere Ners tenis wis shite Aesecrse «(e162 0) i, 000 OO 


RUE OPNOS 2 cn ROSE yak, ences ce wk aio: tqnan ene ssceee MA L,O00 (00 
ACG 1D 1A VOMLOL eG OT RSUELIL LG ti vee iaiecse s1s%e, Orn! Bye''s,'ey sec) stile ee 0 23,000 00 
$27,000 00 


Examined and found correct, April 15th, 1890. 


ARTHUR HARVEY, 


(Signed) Wie MIDDLETON, 


; Auditors. 


JAMES BAIN, JR., IN ACCOUNT WITH ARCHZOLOGIOAL GRANT. 


1889. 
MONE BS IBNICeeLTOMM ASE VOGAL: eticta se Shale atacalgiacd tea sioce slaseulD Le UA, 
May 27. Gras oun elite Carat Uaioe eis mere orotate) s a wlesele ibis ate 1,000 00 
$ 1,005 25 

1889. 
Mar. 28. Per OrontLo, Emora ving Cony .lgiates crater) dete sayeree sie 54 75 
April 11. “ Father Laboureau, specimens «2.6.4... 06 oes y's 10 25 
24. pile Lote OL SCASOM tp alatd: Ae) (via outer at lias ais 2 han 28 93 86 
BOAT COsIN + DBN Kiga Ulied o AAG aster oe eee ere ce 5 43 
May 27. “ David Boyle on account expenses .............4- 100 00 
eee o: SoeLU AW BY GUNS SINGLY, CKPCNSCS iver gyno. sie wind oa/s 11 63 
imate * CeOA dL aubzerepeclmense ) iio on ad ows 2 eal: 25 00 
June 29. ‘Davids Boyle, on account salary iis ig s.c..20 50205 100 00 
July 24. Biya QV Wipes (CANCE GL tas vont Cie oa eee nie 3 100 25 
‘2-30: LSID ANI DOMIC OSA LAT YM Nh (us a ctsGut arate y yitharselaie Pelee: 100 00 
Aug. 17. LON TAC Ole Lr iy win is Teme: Ob cet, ik SPT 94 08 
Sept. 5. SaDavidepoylensalaty ity O.408.2% % fer rat eke Aa 100 00 
ihe SWavids hoyle on accountiexpenses) 224-2 ee six oie si< 100 00 
Dec. 2. fan CHM INOLIMAD AS POCIUENS ate). kts alerts se oc he Olen ieee 10 00 
fora e beDavid Boyle, calaryrextra vote 2. i cue.) 100 00 
$1,005 25 

SUMMARY. 

1889. ByaPuretiascrotespecimens? #.7.'-. <5 /ee'esi<ts <4 + 9 ise $ 166 12 
“ Travelling and working expenses........... owe 112 25 
é Salaryeol Curator: 02... SEAAY Obs oecr 400 00 
“ Express charges, postage, Kiel ene AOS ovees 63 56 


22 (E.) 
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1889. By Cases cence o.oo ek tr een sees an ee Sie es $187 94 
Bk i itesk: hate deme MRneis MORN ERM MEN e has tee tons. 2) 0 2 54 75 

“Balance 1m hands OLeCuracor. 20-40 e) aoe ee 15 20 

Soul SON FoR ator Wu Glee wich ad ey he okey WG DRE MA Ae ARC Foe 5 43 

$1,005 25. 


Certified correct, 24th April, 1890. 


ARTHUR HARVEY, ) 


(Signed) W. E. MIDDLETON, aes 


a ee 


Toronto, April 15th, 1890. 


The Auditors having examined the accounts and vouchers, which, as usual, 
are in perfect order, beg to report :—That the distribution of the various items of 
revenue and expenditure made by the Treasurer corresponds with the cash ac- 
counts kept by Mr. Young. We have also checked the Bank book. 

The Auditors’ recommendation of last year, to have the various assets of the 
Institute valued, has been carried out as respects the building and ground, and it 
appears that the whole property is more valuable than previous balance sheets 
disclosed. We have had an entry made which shows approximately the true 
present value of the property. 

We do not see that any report has been made as to the value of the library 
and museum. ‘Though it is difficult to appraise these assets, we think an attempt 
should be made. 


ARTHUR HARVEY 


W. E. MIDDLETON, i uae 


APPENDIX IIL. 


PAPERS READ SESSION, 1889-90. 


Classification of papers by subjects : 


Anbnrapoloryario. canner: 8) ME ETLOLO ra Mente, (Shines a ere eee 2 
Archeology tAsciiiie: seu ey BD nian Cat ceee Nari A 8 LY ase ea ee 
AStLOROMY. Ai) chs Oates ee ee ey LV SEOLOO I Le itay ia ak ey ae ae 1 
Botany. teres a peers eee uvoani tary Clee.) an) eee 3 
BiconOmics. base bee Se et | OCIA OCLON CG ae: 0 ae aaemeree EL 
UO ATS cnc dt cca ens eee Pi DOCLOlOT Vad Ak. se Geter Cee 1 
Geology: aan ce kel a neh ih 1; Voyages and Travels ........ 1 
Jurisprudence 2. 2.5280 0%4- Dil’ TOGO py Bea... oa ee 2 
Literature sce voit reac ce pA — 


Meteorology .............4. 1 Bo tel SMEs 2. ce ee 30: 


Read at meetings of Sections : 


Biological Section ....... 2. :ssse screen eee eee e eee een ees 20 
Geological 9 etnies sae oe sais eR eles titre gle tenes 6 
EDES COLI COMIC I RO clea ai-cre PuO heres ela niet ab ges inl die) Se <i was 2 
Philologicala Gees a a «1/2 <0 ose 2 Fela De eter Dope bes sit, gw conse 4 

Dee MRn ie peAe e  -., sietueen aaa rai 32 


REPORT OF THE BIOLOGICAL SECTION. 


Toronto, April, 1890. 


This Section has to report favorable progress during the past session, and 
is at present in thorough working order. 

The Museum is gradually increasing. We have received from the Institute 
a cabinet for ornithological specimens, costing nearly one hundred dollars, and 
two table cases for miscellaneous specimens. The Council of the Institute also 
voted the section one hundred dollars for biological purposes, and a considerable 
number of bird skins have been mounted through this grant. Field-day excur- 
gions were organized during the summer with more success than in preceding 
years, and we have good hopes for the coming season in this department on. 
account of the forming of the sub-sections. 

The ornithological sub-section which was organized on Dec. 21, 1888, has 
compiled its first report, which will appear in due course in the Proceedings of 
the Institute. The report will no doubt be well received and appreciated, as it: 
gives particulars of work done, that would do eredit to a much older society, and 
which the ornithological sub-section may well be proud of. 

A. mammalogical sub-section has lately been formed, also a botanical sub- 
section under Mr. Hollingworth which promises well. 

“ Gossip meetings ” have been held at the President’s residence, 226 Beverley 
St., once a month, where some pleasant and useful evenings were spent. 

The number of papers show a slight decrease from last year, but we expect: 
they will be largely increased during the comirfg session. 

A schedule showing the papers read is attached. 

The officers for the coming session are: James H. Pearce, Chairman ;. 

William E. Middleton, Secretary. 


JHARLES W. ARMSTRONG, 
Assistant-Secretary, 
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Inst of Donations and additions to the Natural History Department of the 
Museum during the past year :— 


5 Mounted specimens of Polypoid " D Ww : 
—W.B. Wright, Los Angel ib 
Animals of the Pacific. Cae right, Los Angeles, Ca 


eigen On GSMS MEI, + | Donor-—Arthur Harvey, Rosedale. 
1 Evening Grosbeak............ 


2 Hairy Woodpeckers. . vee) 
1 Arctic Three-toed idaatvvaken. 


1 Yellow-bellied Sapsucker...... \ Donor—W. P. Melville, Muskoka. 
Zed DOl latins. new punt te. Mean ee. 
AY UTICOS Sher ks ere eee ae ais ) 
3 Specimens, English Rabbit..... \ 


Donor—E. E. Th Teenie: 
2 Specimens, American Rabbit... . acd ompson, loronte 


plo on: of Mounted Specimens \ Donor Wwak noeeEoeeny! 
of English Plants. 


ve ..Lhe following mounted specimens have been also added to the collection ; 


(ees 


most of them have been procured in the neighborhood of Toronto, by members 
of the Biological Section :— 


Bonaparte’s Gull, Tree Sparrow, 

Caspian Fern, Indigo Bunting, 

Stilt Sandpiper, Fox Sparrow, 
Red-backed Sandpiper, Redpoll, 

2 Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Pine Siskin, 
Black-billed Cuckoo, 2 Pine Grosbeak, 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 2 Evening Grosbeak, 

2 Belted Kingfisher, Horned Lark, 
Rough-legged Hawk, -  Searlet Tanager, 

2 Least Bittern, with nest and eggs, Cedar Waxwing, 
Crested Flycatcher, House Wren, 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, Winter Wren, 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, Long-Billed Marsh Wren, 
Wood Pewee, with nest and‘eggs, Catbird, 

Cowbird, Myrtle Warbler, 

2 Red-winged Blackbird,. Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
Song Sparrow, American Robin, 


J. B. WILLIAMS, 
Natural History Curator. 
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SCHEDULE OF PAPERS. 


1. James H. Pearce.......-+.++++-+»- Chrysanthemum Cinerariefolvwm. 
2. W. EH. Middleton................- Some Low Forms of Lyfe. 
BaP W Wt TOOL, ecu iiaine air = sc «elo s+ Clays exposed by Don Cuttings. 
4, An evening spent in the museum 
by the members. 
5. Geo. Atkinson ..........00...-++.-- Report of the Ornithological Sub-Sectron. 
6. James HiyPearce ..2. 02.2... --- President's Report. 
eee AATCC LON OG re. 1 s/o ole elelal chain e 507 Physianthus Albens. 
8. An evening spent in the museum 
by the members. 
Ome. Middleton) <2... (22.4... Lollen. 
HOMOeATMStTONg Mies. 4.; 7. - «.\ 1 Olen. 
rept Bo Walliamagee er ce rete see 2 Abstracts from Ornithological Report.. 
WDM in Crosses tees te eee Ore. Birds. 
es ea Ven Pe NEICCIEVON 11-10 ciaietieiaace 5 os Alge. 
14. Ernest E. Thompson...............-.Rare Birds in University. 
Meso Vani gad 87317 C9 a Oe a ee ee oe The Zoology of Indian Mounds. 
16. James Thurston..................-Motes on the Mammoth. 
17, Geo. Atkinson.............-.......-Wotes on Ontario Birds. 
Me TC AWTS ANIL BO SG cnr aacrary Parieaaei Food of Birds. 
LOS J OCI ONZIG) DAN s aero tmt sed Bacteria. 
DO MGCOPALEINGON -tiii8 ciel oho shea vices > Notes on Ontario Birds (Continued.) 


REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL AND MINING SECTION. 
Toronto, April 22nd, 1890. 


The Geoloyical and Mining Section has the honor to report that the past 


session has been a very interesting and instructive one to those who have 


followed the various papers and the discussions thereof. 


The subjects treated of have been :— 

“The Copper and Nickel Deposits of Sudbury,” Dr. Richardson. 

“The Coals of Western Canada,” W. H. Merritt, F.G.S. 

“ Arsenic and Sulphur as Metallurgical Agents in the Treatment of Canadian: 


Argentiferous and Auriferous Ores,” R. Dewar. 


“The Physical Phenomena of Underground Water,” P. H. Bryce, M.D. 
“On Boulders,” Arthur Harvey. (To be read on the 24th instant). 
In addition to these a most interesting paper was read by Prof. J. W. 


Spencer, State Geologist of Georgia, on “The Building of the Great Lakes.” 


This paper the Secretary was desirous to secure for publication in the Pro- 
ceedings, but Prof. Spencer was reluctant to allow the proof-reading to escape 
his supervision. As the paper is an important and original contribution to the 
geological speculations on the origin of the lakes, it is to be hoped that on Prof. 
Spencer's return from Europe the Institute may have the honor of publishing it. 
Prof. Spencer is a Canadian, whose earliest geological studies were carried on in 
this neighborhood, and it was with peculiar pleasure that he introduced his com- 
‘pleted study of the problem of the lakes to a Canadian scientific body. 

The museum of the Institute has been enriched with some valuable speci- 
mens, and when more room can be given, the Section is ready to devote time 
and attention to this important branch of its enjoyable duties. 


ARTHUR HARVEY, 
Vice-Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SECTION. 


Toronto, April 15th, 1890. 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Institute, I beg to submit the 
following as the Report of the Philological Section for the year 1889-1890. A 
programme for the Session was arranged as follows :— 


April 9, 1889—“ The Study of Gaelic.” 

November 12, 1889—“ The Study of Gaelic.” 

November 26, 1889—“ The Study of Modern Languages in Canadian Uni- 
versities.” A Historical Sketch, by D. R. Keys, M.A. 

_ December 10, 1889—* The Study of Gaelic.” 

December 24, 1889—“ Jargons and Mixed Languages, I.” By A. F. Cham- 
berlain, M.A. 

January 14, 1890—“ The Study of Gaelic.” 

January 28, 1890—“Jargons and Mixed Languages, II.” By A. F. Cham- 
berlain, M.A. 

February 11, 1890—“ The Study of Gaelic.” 

February 25, 1890—“ Scandinavian Influence upon Contemporary English 
Literature.” By D. R. Keys, M.A. 

March 11, 1890—* The Study of Gaelic.” 

March 25, 1890—“ German words in English.” By A. F. oh eaa Bena D, M.A. 
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The first half only of this programme has been carried out, and I regret to 
gay that it does not seem possible, in the present circumstances, to go on with 
the work of the Section. The formation of the new Historical Section will, no 
doubt, enable some of the members to lay before it the results of their investiga- 
tions on lines in which Language, Anthropology and History converge. It is to 
be hoped that no very long period will elapse before it may be possible to suc- 
cessfully maintain a Philological Section of the Institute. 


A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE HISTORICAL SECTION. 
Toronto, April 22nd, 1890. 


The Historical Section was formed on the 15th February last, for the study 
of the History of Canada and cognate subjects, such as Archeology, Genealogy 
and Ethnography, the officers being :—James Cleland Hamilton, LL.B., Chairman ; 
D. A. O'Sullivan, LL.D., Wm. Houston, M.A. Geo. M. Rae, Esq., Committee ; 
Arthur Harvey, Secretary (pro tem.) 

It has held two monthly meetings, at each of which a paper of much interest 
was read. Mr. Houston favored the Section with a reswmé of a fortheoming 
work, his subject being “ The Genesis and development of legislative functions 
im the northern parts of America.” Mr. J. G. Ridout read an account, written by 
the late Hon. Thomas Ridout, Surveyor-General of Canada, of his captivity among 
the Shawnees in 1788. ‘This narrative will also be soon made public property in 
a volume being written by Mrs. J. D. Edgar. Several papers upon subjects of 
deep historical interest are promised for next session, and it is possible that 
fortnightly meetings may be necessary so that full opportunities may be given 
for their discussion. 

A resolution was passed at the last meeting enabling the officers of the 
Section to take part in preparing for the approaching celebration of the centenary 
of this Province. The attention of the Council is called to the subject, as the 
officers would prefer that the Institute as a whole should take an interest in the 
commemoration. 

The Section will in due time bring before the Council its views respecting the 
providing of cases for the collection of coins and medals now in the Institute's 
possession, and of safes for the valuable MSS. with which it may be entrusted. 


J. C. HAMILTON, 
Chavrman. 
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REPORT -OF THE LIBRARIAN, 
Toronto, April 15th, 1890. 


Since my election as Librarian in May of last year, I have devoted 
what time I could reasonably spare to an examination of the books in the 
library, with a view to their proper arrangement and classification. The lack 
of shelf space has hindered systematic arrangement, but a short time ago it was 
wisely determined by the Council to provide new shelving for some 1,500 volumes, 
and with this increased accommodation it is to be hoped that the books will be 
so arranged during the coming summer as to admit of ready consultation. 

The value of the series of scientific societies’ proceedings, transactions, etc., 
now in the Institute’s library is very great, and such value must tend to increase. 
The total number of exchanges received by the Institute for the year (April lst 
1889 to April Ist 1890) is 485, consisting of 2,402 separate volumes and fasciculi, 
For facility of reference these exchanges must be bound, and it is evident that 
the Institute, in having them all bound as soon as possible, would only be doing 
what is clearly to the advantage of its members and of students of science in all 
its branches. I therefore have no hesitation in recommending and requesting 
that a certain fixed sum be appropriated annually towards the binding of volumes. 
in the library. | 

The exchange list of the Institute’s Proceedings is yearly increasing and the 
widened circulation given to the papers read before it must result in benefit to 
the Institute in general and to the individual authors, 

I cannot refrain from congratulating the Institute upon the great value of its 
library to men of science throughout Canada, for the volumes it contains excited 
in no small degree the admiration of the American friends who were our guests 
and visitors in August last. I hope the time is not far distant when there will be 
few scientific libraries in America that will exceed in value and importance that 
of our own Institute. 

Finally, I beg to recommend that some steps be taken towards securing the 
proper cataloguing of the library, and disposing of such miscellaneous books as it 
is not desirable to retain in a purely scientific library. It will also be necessary 
to provide for the proper safe-keeping (should the Institute not see fit to dispose 
of them) of the many valuable pamphlets now in the possession of the Institute. 

Annexed will be found the usual statement of the accessions to the library 
during the year and other information connected therewith. 


Statement for the library for the year 1889-90 ( April 1st 1889 to April 1st 
1890.) 


I. Donationsito the Vibtarye. cra a ee eee, 191 
If. Exchanges : 
Bo Gatinda discrete anita ek  et enne e 154 
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3. Mexico and South America............. eae Wed 53 
AGL OR Ee DMba maT Olandionrs se ee yak 4 ol 501 
Dee Us eee GPU AL Vea lyr ont Went ets, Mae ke Gs Ne ie ade 164 
CPB lermrrramer en tata y AV AMON a MeN CA a) ia ln Li 
1 JOCRSTT/ST CARRS Ee nee ch ORD se oy a Ce Ee a 6 
3). TETENIGTS AU AA TR eA en ee 326 
4 CGEDUNC SUG AEE clan AEN DCR BIE ie RMAC a ae 134 
LOU TE ie ICIS: Ze PR a ie sic aa Re a a NS 124 
PUN CLUCTIONCS Wy wire aout Sumy Oren tien Une iy ie, ek Ge 35 
MeL NGUNV Vier Pac ve Nee ct nRnraee Us mee alat gs Sia ote est 9 
Shy URS ina LB 2 ee Sg A ne A Oa ee 10 
idee EVOULIN RITA ete Men hich a Wn Ge Mohd AWW ical VM p 1 
Lp AB EU SSC UN" ga OA eae ee 38 
BRA Oo Riad OR ede ORT sR Ot SL 24, 
Lieoweden oe. i...) PRS GRIN circ, 5034 ae a a a) 47 
Sam MUZOR TS LIC Week pear ea Teer ent ee Maven Go £10) (er a 9 
ROMELYCICIBUB LING [ha eea eh or UMN os WA en il ON es Ue OCT ay vai 19 
“ali ASSEN ONE? cond alee eR EUR a RL RR eR Ne Zi 
Pils, MOUNTNENM GOR OTa io ag pm Ee ae A 4 
2A CADIS et Gan 1 peat she ia On MPA ce holt ee SAREE A ae 8 
COC CHIU Whine meer We sete hones pu UL a 1 
a MME AULTICHL Seer MN Neen Cen ate toni Cie BUR Rae | pho. Lom 
DO MADALEAIASIASS RL tsa ee Ge nok eet hs a ee ea RO ae 
Total separate numbers and volumes............ 2,402 
III. New exchanges added durme the vyean tis ease oo... 56 
Exchanges discontinued during the year............... 6 
ineneacendurine thetveartuwes lisa) bi Mie te cant ses, 50 
PVembotalmuniber ot exchanges .04.00 2 sw ads ctdelenesive soo osc 485 


V. To the Periodicals subscribed for last year have been 
added: “The New Review,” “Scribner's Monthly,” 
“The Bystander,’ “The Photographic Societies’ 
Reporter,” and “ The Photographic Quarterly,” making 
Bi LOCA EG Ieee cad eee ta coe ase eine te 36 
The total number of separate numbers received......... 778 
VI. The number of books and periodicals taken out from the 
library and reading room during the year........... 1622 


A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Librarian. 
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REPORT OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL COMMITTHE. 
ToRONTO, May 3rd, 1890. 


The Sociological Committee begs leave to submit to the Council its report 
for the vear 1889-90. | 

1. Your Committee enlarged its circular of last year so as to include matters 
of philological import and distributed about 1,000 copies of it throughout the 
Dominion. The enlarged circular is printed in the last fasciculus. 

9. Your Committee was allotted twenty-five dollars ($25.00) for its expenses 
of printing, postage, ete. The accounts have been audited by the auditors and 
show a balance in the Institute’s hands of four dollars and twenty-five cents 
($4.25). About five hundred (500) circulars are yet undistributed. 

3 Your Committee submits to the Council the following papers read before 
the Institute by title :— 

(1) The Déné Languages considered in themselves and in their relations to 
the principal linguistic groups, by the Rev. Father Morice, O.M.L 

(2) The Philology of the Cree Language, by the Rey. E. B, Glass, B.A. 

(3) The Cree Indians sociologically considered, by the Rev. Father 
Végréville, O.M.L., 

And recommends their publication in the Proceedings. 

4. Your Committee takes much pleasure in again expressing its indebtedness 
to the press at home and abroad. 

5. Last year your Committee had the pleasure of reporting that the Honor- 
able the Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs, at the instance of your 
Committee, had undertaken to have copied and printed, all Indian treaties in his + 
Department now or formerly in force, which affect any portion of the Dominion 
and yet remain unpublished. Annexed to this report will be found a letter 
from the Deputy Superintendent-General, written in reply te an enquiry by your 
Committee as to the completion of the work. 

6. Your Committee has much pleasure also in acknowledging receipt from the 
Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs of a copy of all reports on Indian affairs 
made to his Department since the inception of the Dominion (1867-89) and 
requests that the same be placed in the library for the purpose of reference. 


T. B. BROWNING, 
Chairman. 
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Ottawa, 21st April, 1890. 


Srr,—I am directed by the Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs to inform 
you, in reply to your enquiry of the 17th instant, that the work of copying the 
treaties is much greater than was anticipated and is not yet nearly completed. 
When the copying is done, the MSS. will be put in the hands of the printer; but 
the completion of the work cannot be expected for some time. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


R. SINCLAIR. 


For Deputy Supt. General of Indian Affairs. 
T. B. BROWNING, 


Chairman Sociological Com., Canadian Institute, Toronto, Ont. 


2.—Report or L’Instirut CANADIEN FRANCAIS DE LA OITE D’OTTAWA FOR THE YEAR 
Enpine 30th Aprit, 1890. 


Sir,—I have the honor to submit the following report of l’Institut Canadien- 
Frangais de la Cité d’Ottawa, for the year ended 30th April, 1890. 


The following gentlemen were the officers for the year 1889-90 : 


E. F. E. Roy, President. S. Drapeau. 

J. L. Olivier, 1st Vice-President. P. H. Chabot. 

Ol. Durocher, 2nd Vice-President. A. D. Richard. C “] 
Chas. Beérvard, Secretary. A. Champagne. erences pric 
L. J. Casault, Assistant Secretary. O. McDonnell. 

Alb. Dion, Treasurer. J. D. Gareau. 


Napoleon Champagne, Librarian. 
H. R. E. Oampeau, Curator of Museum. 


Whether the character of the work done or the interest of the members of the 
Institute in the same be considered, the session 1889-90 has been a successful one. 


Membership. 


The membership has been increased by 41 elections during the year, and the total 
number of members is now 314. 


Evening Classes. 


In accordance with the suggestions made by Dr. May, Superintendent of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, evening classes in chemistry were established ; the number of pupils was 46, 
26 of whom attended 20 lessons or more. The course which was given by Professor 
McCabe of the Dominion Patent office, comprised 25 lessons, and was a very successful 
feature. A special report was sent to the Honorable the Minister of Education on the 
subject, in April last. 
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Lectures. 


A most successful course of lectures was delivered last winter. 
The subjects of these lectures and the lecturers were as follows :— 


1889 Dec. 12—French Canadian literature.......... Mr. Thomas Chapais. 
1889 <‘ 19—Napoleon the First................. Mr, D. Hurteau. 
1889 “ 19—A walk through Ottawa............. Mr. S. Lelievre. 
1890 Jan. 9—America before Oolumbus........... Mr. Benj. Sulte. 
TOSO ii roo 02— Medical stalks eos spiny en cre cnet eeraes oe Dr. L. C. Prévost. 
1890" Reb. 13> A Novel acl sn erie et eae epee ete ere Mr. J. Marmette. 
1890) §°G)13—-The Siege of roy sa .o0) oy he pa nene Mr. Benj. Sulte. 
1890 <“ 20—The United States woman .......... Mr. P. Pelletier. 
1890 ‘ 20—Among the Mohammedans.......... Mr: (i ache. 
1890 Ws) » 27— Alired-de  Mussety 2. a aoe ah a Hon. P. Poirier. 
1890 Mar. 6—Notes on Alaska Territory .......... Mr. E. Marceau. 
1890 “ 14—Famed Musicians of the 19th Century Mr. E. Belleau. 
ESOO pune O0-— LAMALCING sole ose eiapeterer ease ntete chel eh ote Mr. J. Prendergast. | 
AS90000 20 — The -Monks ari siete eredeuerert tenets arate Rev. Father Gauthier. 
1890 ‘ 27—The Women in Journalism ....,...... Mr:, Ps V oyer: 
1890 ~* 27—Monsieur le Diable............+.- ‘,Mr. N. Champagne. 
Library. 


The list of donations and exchanges has increased considerably ; over 200 volumes, 
pamphlets, etc., were received from various scientific and literary associations through- 
out the continent of Europe and America. The library is open from 1 to 11 p. m. daily, 
and is carefully attended to by our librarian, who is indefatigable in discharging the 
duties devolving upon him. 


Reading Room. 


The reading room has been well attended, no less than 43 papers and magazines are 
presented gratuitously by the publishers ; these are of great advantage to our members, 
who read them assiduously. 

Museum. 


This part, I must admit, has not improved, and not a single specimen has been 
added to our collection during the year. 


Finances. 


The fingincial position of the institute 1s not flourishing ; yet, the council expects that 
with the generous assistance of the government, and a little energy on the part of all 
the members and friends of the institute, they will be able to pay at an early date all 
the outstanding accounts. 

The following is a statement of the receipts and expenditure for the year :— 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


Recewpts. 
Government grant). 720. RET ST ae Rae Sak wins oleae $300 00: 
Members’ contributions. ........0 003 cece cee cece ces ns 129 00 
Literary entertainments ...... 6... eee eee eee eee eee 91 80 
Other petty revenues. ........ ee eee eee cece eee teen tee eeees 104 42 


Expenditure 

Das tryean sWlenciteewaeress wit eh cele OW Mild) ip a Lon phen $211 38 
Fler ey eri meee ae ene i MPM ti iwel sous slave, @. 200 00 
Ore eorer Matyi eet hee IM Male) 100 00 
Bees As ceviy(s ints) 1/0 Sve CN a oie Me Nic ev bale ee id 144 30 
ESET) TREY na aE GE Rok AO Ue Ae eee aan 39 00 
Petty expenses, water rates, etc... . 45 10 

$739 78 
LSAEOSIY ILS) (7 AEA ok BIBRA al AA a Ma A a LO 625 22 
aU ESeanO IN MACCOUN LAT ere er dee ere. TRE, mie erate sy Lar DO 


CHARLES BERVARD, 
Secretary. 
Ottawa, May 1890. 


3.—ReEporT oF THE Orrawa LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
30TH ApRIL, 1890, 


Str,—I have the honor to submit to you herewith, the reports of the Ottawa 
Literary and Scientific Society, for the year ending 30th April, 1890. 

The treasurer‘s report, I am happy to state, shows the condition of the Society to 
be in a more flourishing condition financially, than for some years past. 

The main needs of the Society now are additions to the library. 

The lecture course, during the last winter, embraced subjects of great interest, and 
every alternate week a scientific lecture was delivered in the Society’s rooms, under the 
auspices of the Field Naturalists’ Club. 

Under the same auspices, a series of afternoon classes, devoted to scientific studies, 
were held during the winter in the same rooms, which were largely attended. These 
classes, together with free city night schools, during the past winter, militated against 
the formation of the special class for Botany, which it was proposed to hold, under the 
recommendation of the Department of Education, and it was found impossible to obtain 
sufficient students to warrant opening this class. 

I am happy to report that the prospects of the Society for the closing year are very 
good, and our citizens seem to be taking more interest in its prosperity than they have 
done for several years past. 


EB. S MOA 
President. 
Ottawa, May, 1890. 


Report oF SECRETARY. 


The Council of the Ottawa “Literary and Scientific Society,” begs to submit the 
following report for the year ending 30th April, 1890:— 

The total membership at the present time is 295 ; 288 ordinary members and seven 
life members. During the year twenty-five new members were elected, and fifteen 
either resigned or left the Society from some cause or another, thus making an apparent 
increase of ten members. The Society holds its ground so far as membership is con- 
cerned, notwithstanding the increasing number of Soeieties in the city—having somewhat 
similar aims and offering somewhat similar advantages—and it might be made even more 
popular by individual efforts on the part of its members, 
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Oompared with last year the financial outlook of the Society has greatly improved. 
having about reached its lowest pcint, and by giving up the extra room used as a library 
the rent has been lowered from $400 to $300. 

The want of funds prevented any additions being made to the library by purchase. 
It is hoped that with the improved financial outlook it will be possible to purchase: 
additional books during the coming year, 

The Council, carrying out the decision come to at the last general meeting of the 
Society, that in view of the existence of the museum of the Geological Survey in the 
city, this Society’s museum has ceased to be of any great use, has offered the specimens 
for sale, and has sold those for which fair prices could be obtained. The stuffed 
puma is still for sale. It is quite valuable, being the last specimen of its kind known 
to have existed in Central Canada. 

The lecture course was carried out in accordance with the programme, and the 
different lectures were well attended. The conversazione given on the evening of the 
6th of January, was an unqualitied success. It was given under the patronage of their 
Excellencies, Lord and Lady Stanley, who honored it with their presence. 

Two additional lectures were given, one on the 27th February, by Commander 
Brown, U.S.N., on ‘Time, or how our watches and clocks are kept correct”; the other . 
on the 9th of April, by Dr. Pick of Boston, on ‘‘ Memory, and the rational means 
of improving it.” 

The lecture course was an eminently practical one, and well calculated to be of use 
to the community at large, through the useful lessons given on scientific subjects and 
the influence exercised in encouraging the cultivation of literary tastes. 

The President, Mr. H. B. Small, was again appointed to represent the Society at 
the last meeting of the Royal Society. Mr. Small attended the meeting, and gave a 
report of the Society’s work, which appears in the transactions of the Royal Society 
for the year. 

In addition to the above, the Field Naturalist’s Club held, every alternate week, 
its course of lectures in our Society’s rooms, so that all through the winter a weekly 
lecture of a literary or scientific character was available for all desirous of passing an 
evening affording material improvement, 

A series of afternoon classes was held in the Society’s rooms by the Field Natur- 
alists’ Club, and was well attended, great interest being evinced in the subjects selected. 


These embraced :— 


Geology—By Dr. R. W. Ells. 
Paleontology—By Mr. W. R. Billings. 
Botany—By Messrs. Scott and Macoun. 
Zoology—By Mr. Ballantyne. 
Ornithology—By Mr. W. Lees. 
EHtomology—By Mr. McLaughlan. 
Conchology—By Rev. G. W. Taylor. 


In October last, the Society received a visit from Dr. 8. P. May, Superintendent 
of Mechanics Institutes for Ontario, who laid before the Council a scheme for the for- 
mation of classes by all the Mechanics’ Institutes in the Province, to impart instruction 
in the various branches of technical knowledge. Dr. May proposed that this Society, 
on account of its presence in a city having large interests in the lumber business, should 
devote itself to holding classes in Botany, and its relation to the arts; durability and 
strength of timber; and other kindred matters. The matter was taken in hand by the 
Council, and a diligent canvass for pupils for the proposed classes made. But as only 
two persons could be induced to promise to join, it was found necessary to drop the 
scheme for this year. The failure to form such classes is due mainly to the fact that the 
need for them is met by the science classes held by the Ottawa Field Naturalists’ Olub 
in these rooms, (alluded to above), and by the night-schools recently started in connection 
with the public schools in the city. 
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In accordance with the resolution passed at the last annual meeting, that the Society 
should co-operate with the Board of Trade in endeavoring to form a scheme for mutual 
assistance, a committee of this Society’s Council made two or three appointments with 
the Council of the Board of Trade for a joint meeting ; but owing to the inability of the 
latter, on each occasion, to secure a quorum, no arrangement was come to. 


It may here be said, that a scheme is at present under consideration for the union of 
several Societies in the city, including this Society, in a proposal to provide a spacious 
building, with hall, in which all may find accommodation. 


° Report oF LIBRARIAN. 


The librarian of the Ottawa Literary and Scientific Society begs to submit the 
following report on the library and reading room, for the year ending 31st March,° 1890. 


According to the catalogue the library contains 2,415 volumes, classified as follows :— 


Atmel INCOR Vu DEL LOST A DIY 15 ict fp asnln e/eira 7a, als odin ls 379 Last year.. 360 
Pe Ea YOu ans AV OTRUUP CO ers ioe yclahisl. wei ve-d = > 96 SO 
CAPE TCRODN Re Re SMD ch. cee! aid ty stake ah, a. 408 ner Gane Oe 
yee OC GEV ee Ae ar G PUMA MEN EL. NNSIEAN cnced aye Mel IAt ale 47 SS UMY Ur Oe 
mi. Metaphysics lssays,, 6tC: 6 0). 5s 6b ereyede ni oe 289 ORAS dipecety, 
TOM eu Ven ot ie gS 5" AVN ilo ae, aie ges 5 8 47 to ao 
G. Geology, Mineralogy and Geography......... 147 ey Wipes late 
ie) Chemistry; Natural History 0.0... 4... o. 128 aan | 
1, Astronomy, Mathematics, ete.... 0. ....... 5] Ss tie oe Be 
J. Science and Art, not otherwise specified... ... 239 Pert eet 2 
Wee rncyclopedia, Magazines 2. er 584 Sree Ome 


On the first day of April, there were on the shelves of the library 2,044 books, and’ 
in the hands of members 172—missing 199. Where they have gone cannot be 
ascertained, as they are not on record as having been loaned to any of the members, 
There are reasons for believing that the late caretaker was somewhat neglectful in this 
respect. {t would be desirable to have the whole of the books in the library examined, 
and ascertain just what books are missing, with a view to replacing them. Owing 
to lack of funds no new books were added by purchase during the year. 12 volumes of 
fiction were presented to the society by the president. There is a prospect, however, that 
the financial condition of the society will be improved during the coming year, as there 
will be a very considerable reduction in the expenses of management, and it is probable 
that additions may be made to the library as well as the reading room. 


The following reports, 20 in number, were presented to the sosiety during the year, 
Viz :~— 

Annual report of the Geological Survey of Canada, 2 vols., 1887-88. 

Fifth annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

United States Geological Survey, 1887. 

Journal of proceedings of Royal Society of New South Wales, vol. 23, part 1, 1889. 

Contributions to Canadian Paleontology, by J. F. Whiteaves, vol. l, part 2. 

Proceedings and transactions of the Nova Scotian Institute of Natural Science, 10 
vols., 1878 to 1888. 


Five reports from the Smithsonian Institution of U. 8. Bureau of Ethnology, as 
follows—OCircular, square and octagonal earthworks of Ohio ; Problem of the Ohio mounds;. 
Textile fabric of Peru; Bibliography of the Iroquois languages; Bibliography of the 
Muskogean languages. 
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Seventeen volumes of magazines were bound during the year, and there are at present 
ready for binding about 25 vols. 

180 members made use of the library during the year, which shows an increase of 7 
members as compared with the previous year. 

The total number of books taken out was 1,360, nearly 250 fewer than last year, 
aceording to the record. The books taken out were distributed among the different 
classes as follows :— 


A. History (and) Biography;n2 a: ot eras 79 Last year.. 59° 
Bi travels rand Adventure. 32:4) .0 4. eee 35 Wd as 58 
OR HIGEION Yt. \6 Sreiaeeh ee eisai ee iene ane 955 td beeen tee Ud 2 
DavPoetry es. cycler. Sit) eaten cain teeaetaee eee ee WL de 7 
By Metaphysies, Mssayaeticw2)cu ce ke eee LOU Rte hil bY5, 
PL UGOLOR Ys ile serait aienits a's abso ns ina mene Meihohas pastas 1 
ECOLOGY ther pev saad as Murr. Ss fas tensed sMemuenee ate lee 9 as es 2 
His" Chemistry, xebe-siihieee). \ sc sie O45 wate le eee suivante 7 Oh oie ai) teats 
Tt Sclente ana A rhe ee wit). sts cher enetre aries 29 cre 35 
KM aoa zames tebe hc oly ramets ilus oat mrntate ote 129 Cea ee LOO 


From these figures it will be seen that the number of books in section CO. (fiction) 
are taken out much oftener than in any of the other divisions. 


The reading room has been well attended during the year. The papers and magazines 
supplied appear to meet with the approval of the members. At the present 
time the society places before its readers 9 daily newspapers, 19 weeklies, and 18 monthly 
magazines. 


The following papers are presented to the society by their respective publishers, viz :— 
Ottawa Free Press, Citizen, Journal, Sarnia Canadian, Mining Review and Impertal 
Confederation ; and Science is presented by Mr. W. P. Anderson. 


‘ The cost to the society of all the papers and magazines, exclusive of those presented, 
is $127.88. . 


Tenders as usual were called for the purchase of the papers and magazines usually 
sold by the society, but the sum realized from this source amounts only to $19.90. 


As has already been mentioned, the want of funds has been a serious drawback to 
the library, as many of the old books are badly worn and unfit for use, and the means at 
command rendered it impossible to either replace the old worn out books or buy new works. 
It is to be hoped that the incoming council may have greater resources at command. 
The prospects are hopeful. 


Report To THE Royat Society, 1889-90. 


It affords me great pleasure to be able to report to the Royal Society that the Ottawa 
Literary and Scientific Society continues to exercise its influence for good among the 
members comprising it, and the reports of the respective officers of the society presented 
at its annual meeting, for the year closing 3lst March last, give a very favorable sketch 
of its operations. 

This society has within the last few years had much to contend with, owing to 
numerous associations being formed, presenting almost nightly counter attractions of one 
kind or another. I am happy, however, to be able to state that our treasurer’s report 
shows the condition of our society to be in a more healthy state, financially, than it has 
been for some years past, and that the expenditure has at last been reduced within its 
income, the total revenue for the past year including everything, being $1,192, and the 
expenditure $1,170. As the work of retrenchment is still being carried out, it is hoped 
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there will be in the future an annual surplus that may be devoted to adding to the 
library. Access to this library, both for consulting its shelves and for borrowing there- 
from, by its members, is a boon to the public, since, apart from that of Parliament, there 
is no other public library in Ottawa so well filled and selected. The reading room is also 
a place of popular resort, and the papers and magazines therein are in constant demand. 
They consist of 9 daily, 19 weekly papers, and 18 monthly magazines. 


I had the honor, last year, in my report to you, to urge upon all societies, the desir- 
ability of gathering together, and making public in one form or another, incidents bearing 
on the early history of their locality, and in connection therewith, alluded to the impor- 
tant historical links already lost in the history of our Aborigines. 


This year a new society has come into existence, known as the Indian Researzh and 
Aid Society, which, embracing as it does, the whole Dominion, desires also representation 
by means of local societies whenever that is practicable, and in this connection our society 
has been asked to participate in giving its share of attention, pertaining to Indians and 
such Indian history as it can gather. The movement though late, is one that I think will 
meet with approbation everywhere, and local societies of a similar nature to ours, may be 
able by their research, to materially aid the aims of this new movement. 


A very successful course of lectures was arranged for last winter by our society, and 
the following were the subjects of the lectures delivered :— 


P3089; 
Nov. 14.—Inaugural (Development and Progress). H. B. Small, President. 
Noy. 21.—The Elements (Illustrated with Experiments). Prof. F. Shutt, M.A., 
F.C.8. 
Dec. 5.—Breathing and Ventilation. Edwd. Playter, Esq., M.D. 
Dec. 19.—Hereditary Influence and Causes of Deterioration. R. W. Powell, 
Esq., M.D. 


1890. 

Jan. 6,—Conversazione (under the personal patronage of His Excellency the 
Governor-General. ) 

Jan. 16.—Typhoid Fever and Malaria (how produced, how prevented). A. F, 
Rogers, Esq., M.D. 

Jan. 30.—Coinage and the History of Money. Mr. H. B. Small. 

Feb. 13.—Goethe’s Faust. Mr. Thomas Cross. 

Feb. 27.—‘ Time, or how our clocks are kept correct.” Allan Brown, Commander, 
USN: 

April 9.—‘‘ Memory, and means of improving it.” Edward Pick, LL.D. (Boston), 


The attendance was very good, but not as large as the subjects discoursed on ought 
to have attracted. Ottawa, however, as the capital of the Dominion, has so many and 
varied social gatherings, nightly, that it may perhaps be looked upon in this respect, as 
differently situated to larger cities of a commercial nature, where the lecture room is held 
in higher regard. 


The afternoon science classes of the Field Naturalists Club, together with free night 
schools, established about the city during the past winter, militated against the formation 
of a special class for the study of Botany, which it was proposed to hold, under the recom- 
mendation of the Education Department; and, although every effort was made to 
carry out this proposition, sufficient names could not be obtained to undertake the 
work during the past winter. 


The valuable government Geological and Natural History Museum, together with 
the fisheries exhibit, have entirely superseded any attempts to increase smaller institu- 
tions of a similar character, and consequently, this society decided to close the small 
museum attached to it, and to dispose of its contents to the best advantage. ‘Chis resolu- 
has been partly carried into effect, and the specimens remaining yet on hand will be dig- 
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posed of as opportunity affords. Visitors to the capital, as well as residents, invariably 
use the government museum, and during the past two or three years there has scarcely 
been any inquiry or desire expressed to visit this society’s collection. 


At the annual meeting for the election of officers and receiving reports, held on the 
25th April last, Mr. H. B. Small was re-elected president, Mr. Jeftrey Burland, 2nd vice- 
presideut, and Messrs. Kingstone, Thorne, and Alderman McLean, were elected members. 
of the council, the rest of the personnel of the officers remaining unchanged. 


TREASURER’S ReEpPoRT. 


The statement of the receipts and expenditure on account of the Ottawa Literary 
and Scientific Society, during the past year, shows a balance on hand of $21.35 with 
about $200 due from members for arrears. The financial outlook for the coming year 
is better than for some years, and during the past year payments amounting to nearly 
$900 were made, which rightly belonged to the previous year. With the proposed 
retrenchment and other assistance, the Society will stand on a firmer basis, than at any 
former period. 


Receipts. 
Balances labuiarch iil S89 Baten: He Bagh see ee ah cape) Oren 
Government erantyy 25:5 -(iecs so ine re <b nein hepye = eign) aie 300 00 
Members’ subscriptions, | 55. ch ss ys ae 2 named) enh eee 446 67 
Lacture; tickets Old iopctcs shes wie hie cut ne ake ie eels ole poate a emeeneees 82 50 
Cash, admission to lectures ...............+.-- teas cereale ar T3rio 
Periodicals BOL cia eerie a eels pet ol cute teteare eres cpa ease an LO 27 
Renv OfslechUrerOOuia.s «aves tvs aie) = leten aera ae cote ie a ace ene 71 50 
Gp lelofmuseumecontents.) (yt eat ai at aretete terete ates octet 8 00 
Loan from Bank of Ottawa for which Government grant is 
hypothecated «2.0080 either tesa = aistioes wane sues = aliases 200 00 
$1,192 21 
Heapenditure. 
CHS EOC LATS ss, coli te Sa se goat abate ae coe ier ateetohee ene telomeres aa era eae $243 03 
Pent Of MOCleby 6 LOOMIS Vacate anit whist tial ayers) emo aca telara's 550 00 
Lighting Was rc emat ap tenis ates ocete ate re els eo cua ts ec own tiers hag 47 3 
Advertising and printing ........ 2... eee eee ee een eee eee 22 00 
Wea ter Pates oe ie Ale eee wie Mi gh oc Meier <2 0S ie. iting Shee es oe aa 4 17 
Newspapers and periodicals .... 1... 0... ee eee erence eens 148 22 
Binding) silg.ai uae ss Gel Bearer oe fin ne seine ane ae 22 30 
Tiecture. ex pensesy. 4a eel «omc depts tee oy put ble tere ats pos 15 00 
Postage and petty expenses ©... 2... eee eee rece cence 32 49 
Amount. ot idefalcationhy cy Oks? awe eden aire © ceoiotar nee 86 35 
Ralance dist. Mareh. 1890... 920i tw 28 Were sh ates eas ree 21/39 


$1,192 21 


H. B. SMALL, 
President. 
Ottawa, May, 1890. 
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4.—ReEport OF THE ATHENEZUM AND St. Parrick’s LirERARY ASSOCIATION OF OPFAWA. 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30TH ApRIL, 1890. 


The following gentlemen were the officers for the year, viz. :— 


President—D. Dunn. 
Secretary—John Foran, jr. 
Treasurer—J. A. Hanratty. 


Literary Committee—Messrs. Burke, Collins, McCabe and McNulty. 


Historical Course. 


This course consisted of historical and scientific lectures, papers, critical readings and 


Many of the lectures were of a very high standard. Lectures were given dur- 


‘“‘ President’s Inaugural.” 

‘The Philosophy of History.” 

‘* Duties and Right of Employes.” 
‘* Duties and Right of Employers.” 


debates. 
ing the session by the following gentlemen, viz. :— 
Wanielywunn,? Haq sees alah ne 
hegooretillatresO Malia iat Gk . 
do CLOWN Whey ela takts irda 3) 
do ESC eee 
do CO wea eile ciney en eit 


Benjy. cultewWsq: 2 FR Si.) cau oss sc. 
VOWIERa Wilts. EUS, ole pits | 
pep LIC BAPASON, MILB: d.).)4le0/ 2 ceeeslae 
Jae Soy SS O° a en oe ee 
William Kingsford, C.E., LL.D..... 
NSC hampagnes Msqiia.): ace taneemi 
dag iO Leary, Hise a ashes 2 eX 


“On Strikes.” 

“Origin of the French Canadians.” 
‘Karly History of Canada.” 

‘“‘ Home Rule in Miniature.” 

“Opposing Forces ” 

“ Frederick Haldimand.” 

‘“‘ India and her Masters.” 

‘“‘Harly History of the Irish in Quebec.” 


Lectures were also given by the silver-tongued orator of America, the Hon. Daniel 


Dougherty ; 


the Professor of Philosophy, Ottawa University ; Professor Glasmacher, 


Ottawa University, the Rev. F. Coffee, LL.D. ; M. J. Gomare, Esq., M.A., and A. 


Lampman, Esq., B.A. 


The following debates on historical subjects took place during the session, viz. :— 


“ Resolved, That the execution of Charles I. was justifiable.” 

“ Resolved, That Great Britain would be a greater country to-day than it is, had 
Republicanism been firmly established at the time of Oromwell.”’ 

** Resolved, That the existence of the Canadian Senate is hurtful to the interests of 
good government, and contrary to the spirit of free institutions.” 

** Resolved, That partyism is essential to good government.” 

oe Pesala. That the action of the English people in expelling James II. from the 


throne was justifiable.” 


‘“‘ Resolved, That the rebellion of 1837 was justifiable.” 
y Resolved, That the Canadian Provinces have been benefited as a whole by Con- 


federation.” 


‘“‘ Resolved, That Britain acted not only justly but wisely in placing the French 
language on the same footing as the English in Canadian Parliamentary affairs ” 
« Resolved, That the power of Britain would be strengthened by granting “ Home 


Rule” to felanit: 4 


“* Resolved, That Canada’s present condition would have been bettered had she 
thrown her fortune in with the United States at the time of the American Revolution ” 

** Resolved, That the Crusades were beneficial to mankind and to England.” 

‘“‘ Resolved, That Cromwell’s administration was beneficial to England.” 

‘‘ Resolved, That universal peace is not desirable.” 


‘ Resolved, That the execution of Mary Queen of Scots was justifiable.” 


‘‘ Resolved, That the character of Elizabeth deserves our admiration.” 
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“ Resolved, That England is declining as a nation.” 

“Resolved, That Colonies are advantageous to England.” 

“ Resolved, That the Press should be totally free.” 

“ Resolved, That athletic games should form part of every system of education.” 
“ Resolved, That National Societies are detrimental to the growth of Colonies.” 


Library. 
Number of volumes 365. 


heading Room. 


There have been on file in the reading room four dailies and six weekly newspapers 
and three monthly magazines. 


Evening Classes. 


Commercial course—Arithmetic, book-keeping, and writing, were very successfully 
taught by a teacher holding a first-class certificate for the Province of Ontario. The num- 
ber of pupils was 22, consisting of mechanics, agents, apprentices, tradesmen, students 
and others. 

I may add that we are continually adding new attractions with a view of increasing 
our usefulness as a Mechanics’ Institute, and that our rooms are becoming quite a popular 
resort for young men who take an interest in the literary work of the Association. 


TREASURERS REPORT. 


Receipts. 
‘Balance on Nandy ie <paee/« Raid Ae elas, ete be Gat, ays Wee eee ae $ 20 00 
Membersana*pupiis’ dees}. 1). ily e eset ele elae - ais ete eer ae 80 00 
Governmentvorant jad) so lcee aun etal s pyekiehe hack, Cine ean neny ee 296 00 
Lectures and entertainments <. 2.2.2.0... +20 se ne oe es 77 22 
Other sources, including annual’ picenie? (2.1). cca sus ao atti ede 250 45 
$723 67 
Expenditures. 
Rent light and) heating *yoek gece A) ih fen eee Gee eae $406 70 
SSB LATION 107.5 Sh. Utes Aree ER oO oe, Mpa he ae eae Pes era 96 00 
Magazines, newspapers, lO. a7. fice: i 2iise elalaiela alin) Bet chel eleds!atleke aoeler he 29 34 
Bering classes iltsrovcs: 4 tabteress sige ba ais mebiake ate einbeeakaiate atts get ee 89 00 
Miscellaneous) setae ce) of cis cls masteneners geet tars Cerone Sate, mt EREAde 52 17 
Balancewon hands 26sec ere cele ee ene Sede eke 50 46 
$723 67 
Stock and Assets. Inabilities. 
Property ..... EN ras hee $3,000 00 
Puirniture sue sve: hives alee ors 500 00 
None. 
Dota biralstatetste te alate Sat coastal $3,500 00 


DANIEL DUNN, 
President. 
Ottawa, May, 1890. 
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5.—Report oF THE HAMILTON ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30TH oF APRIL, 1890. 


The following gentlemen were the officers of the year, viz :— 

President—B. E. Charlton. 

1st Vice-President—T. J. W. Burgess, M.B., F.R.O.8. 

2nd Vice-President—J. Alston Moffat. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry B. Witton, B.A. 

Recording Secretary—A. Alexander, F.8.Sc., London, Eng. 

Treasurer—Richard Bull. 

Ourator and Librarian—Alexander Gaviller. 

Council—T. W. Reynolds, M. D., Colonel Grant, S. J. Ireland, Principal of the Art 
School, William Turnbull, A. W. Hanham. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


The session now closed has been on the whole a successful one. The attendance has 
been satisfactory, and the papers read have been of a very superior character, while the 
interest manifested has been at least equal to that of former years. 

Seven general meetings, and one special meeting have been held during the session, at 
which the following papers have been read, viz: 

1. The opening address of the President, Mr. B. E. Charlton, who set forth therein, 
in a very popular and practical manner, the pleasure and profit of scientific study to the 
business man and others. As the marvels revealed by science far exceeded the wildest 
flights of fancy portrayed by the novelist, its use as a means of recreation to all was 
urged. 

2. “The Question of the variation of Species ” was treated by Mr. J. Alston Moffat, 
member of the Council of the Ontario Entomological Society. 

3. “Indian Fable Literature,” by Mr. H. B. Witton, Sr. 

4. “Colors, Chromatics, and the Permanency of Pigments,” by Mr. 8. J. Ireland, 
Principal of the Hamilton Art School. The subject was very beautifully illustrated by 
acostly collection of diagrams, very carefully colored, showing the various tints of the colors 
supplied by Messrs. Rooney, of London, England, to whom a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded. 

5. ** Historical Botany,” by T. J. W. Burgess, M.B., F.R.S.C. 

6. “ Ooinage and Money,” by Mr. H. B. Small, of Ottawa, an Honorary member of 
the Association. 

7. “The River Valleys of the Niagara Escarpment,” by Mr. D. F. H. Wilkins, 
B. A., of Beamsville. 

8. “ Antiquarian and Geological Notes,” by Colonel Grant. 


Extract from Mr. Charlton’s address on the “ Benefits of Scientific Studies.” 


“‘ Let me say to the workers in counting-house, office or study, whose exhausted brains 
need healthy relaxation and change of mental food ; and to the tired of muscle from busy 
workshop and the unceasing noise of wheels, and you young people of abundant leisure, 
surfeited maybe with works of fiction, whose appetites even for the wildest flights of 
fancy of a Rider Haggard have become dull,—come to our meetings, and we will show 
you delightful lanes and avenues of mental thought down which you may pleasantly 
wander and lose all your weariness and satiety in the pursuit of information upon inter- 
esting subjects which become appetizing, stimulating, elevating and refreshing, as you 
proceed. 


“Let me show you something of the gentlemen, and ladies too, who will be your 
associates and will gladly welcome you to their pursuits, hobbies and summer outings. 
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Come, and I will introduce you first to members of our geological section, who know 
the solid framework of our globe, and the history of every rock and pebble, and who will 
be pleased when the weather is fine, to permit you to go with them to yonder mountain 
face, and with small hammers open up the great geologic book, on the rocky leaves of 
which they will show you the indelible records that tell of the earth’s days of infancy 
and progress from a fiery, molten mass, when ages upon ages ago, the crust was being 
deposited in hardening strata, disrupted by Titanic forces, and re-deposited. Records 
‘that tell of the first appearance of life upon the earth, and of the great ice age when the 
northern half of this continent was enveloped in its glacier cap. | 


And next, to other members, whose deep researches in ancient literature have made 
them conversant with the venerable Sanscrit of India, a language unused and forgotten 
before Greek and Latin were invented ; to the botanists, who can tell you of every plant 
that can possibly be met with in your rambles, and of all their qualities and uses, edible, 


medicinal or destructive ; the conchologists with collections of varieties of shells from the — 


tiny formanipera to the great yawning chasm, all beautiful in finish and wonderful in 
construction ; the ornithologist who knows every feather that cleaves the sky ; the ento- 
mologists who can tell you of the fascinations of the studies of insect life ; our historians, 
who know all about the local history of our country and neighborhood, written and 
unwritten—all about the discovery of Macassa water, and the battle of Stoney Creek ; 
and astronomers who, in useful telescope, can show you the face of the moon, and name 
its mountains, volcanoes and vast depressions, with the same familiarity as a schoolboy 
explains the map of Europe. 


Surely in this galaxy of talent you devotees of business or labor may find something 
attractive or amusing for your leisure hours. Your natural bent or inclination may 
tempt you to follow one or other of the delightful avenues which I have indicated, or 
still others, for they are numerous. ‘Toone and all I would say, let us make the coming 
season one of great enjoyment and brilliant achievements in the fields of literature and 
science. Let us seek to be worthy imitators of our predecessors, the Craigies, Hamiltons, 
‘Ormistons, Hurlburts, Raes, or others of the long list of useful men who, all along down 
the years of the past history of the Hamilton Association, have shed lustre on its records.” 


REPORT OF THE BrioLoGicaL SEoTION. 


During the past season some fifteen meetings have been held in this museum, and 
two—in June and July—by the kindness of Mr. Alexander, at his residence, where his 
beautiful garden proved an attractive resort on a warm summer evening, and some time 
was agreeably occupied in inspecting the results of his experiment in botany. 

At the meeting on November lst, Mr. J. Alston Moffat reported for the Entomolo- 
gical division, having added twelve new species of moths to his collection. 


At the meeting on March 7th, Mr. Alexander presented the report of the Botanical 


division, showing an addition of two hundred and nineteen species to the Herbarium, 
‘donated by Dr. Burgess and Messrs. Alexander, Walker and Morris ; of this number two 
hundred and four were species new to the collection, and no less than thirty-three new to 
the Hamilton Flora as recorded by Logie and Buchan. A number of interesting plants 
‘collected on an island in the Georgian Bay were shown by Mr. Alexander at one of the- 
meetings. 

The Conchological report presented on April 18th, by Mr. Hanham, showed a total 
of ninety species of land and fresh water shells taken in this district up to the close of 
1889, an increase of fifty per cent. on the list presented for 1888. 


The following are some of the papers read : 
October 19th.— Notes on Bumble Bees,” J. Alston Moffat. 


November 1st.—‘ Botanical Notes, (Man’s ageney in plant distribution),” Mr. 
Alexander. 
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December 20th.—*‘ Arctic forms of life,” J. Alston Moffat. 

January 17th.—‘ Notes on formation of Coral Islands,” B. E. Charlton. 

March 17th.—‘‘ Notes on birds wintering in district,” Thos. McIlwraith. (TIllus- 
trated by many beautiful specimens from his collection.) 

April 18th.—* The elasticity of the constitution of plants,” Mr. Alexander. 


Besides these the section stands deeply indebted to Mr. Wm. Yates, of Hatchly, 
Ont., for many interesting notes on botany, ornithology, entomology, etc., contributed 
from time to time, and especially for his valuable ‘‘ Notes on Snakes” being the papers 
read on February 7th and 21st. 


Special mention must be made of a visit to this city of Mr. Wm. MclIlwraith, of 
Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia. On October 19th he favored this section with an 
address on the Flora and Fauna of Australia, dealing in a most eloquent and instructive 
manner with the differences in the aspect of Australia as compared with this country. 


In conclusion seference must be made to the great loss sustained not only by this 
section but by the Hamilton Association, in the departure of Drs. Reynolds and 
Burgess from this city. Dr. Reynolds was for the greater part of the session the 
secretary of this section, and well and ably did he fulfil all the duties pertaining thereto. 
Dr. Burgess as a botanist has few equals in this Dominion of Oanada, and during his 
stay here was instrumental in infusing new life into all the branches of natural history. 
By these removals from the ranks of our by no means numerous workers, this section 
especially suffers, and the members of the Hamilton Association, and all lovers of nature 
and nature’s wonder-land are earnestly invited to come forward and assist in carrying on 
the good work that is being done by this section. 


Report or tHE BoraNIcAL DIvIsion oF THE BIOLOGICAL SECTION. 


The mounting of the joint collections of Mr. Alexander, Mr. Walker, Mr. Morris 
and myself has been completed, and the specimens catalogued and deposited in the 
Society herbarium. The section is to be congratulated on the excellent showing made. 


The number of specimens mounted was 219, of which 204 are species not before 
represented in our herbarium. This 204 species represents 28 additional orders and 118 
additional genera. : 


The number of species new to the Hamilton Flora, as recorded by Logie and 
Buchan, is surprisingly large, being no less than 33, of which the following is a list: 


Camelina sativa, Crantz. Centaurea Cyanus, L. 

Raphanus sativus, L. Hieracium Gronovii, L. 

Viola renifolia, Gr. Petasites palmata, Gr. 

Cerastium nutans, Raf. Tragopogon porrifolius, L. 

Lathyrus maritimus, Bigel. Veronica Buxbaumii, Tenore. 
Melilotus, alba, Lam. Euphorbia Cyparissias, L. 

Melilotus officinalis, Willd. Betula lutea, Mx. f. 

Trifolium hybridum, L. Aplectrum hyemale, Nutt. 

Vicia sativa, L. Asparagus officinalis, L. 

Potentilla pilosa, Willd. Juncus Baiticus, Delh. 

Prurus, Pennsylvanica, L. Juncus nodosus, var. megacephalus, Torr. 
Sedum acre, L. Carex laxiflora, var. intermedia, Boott. 
Epilobium palustre, var. lineare, G. Carex pedunculata, Muhl. 

Lonicera glauca, Hill Carex tenella, Schk. 

Lonicera Tartarica, L. Carex vaginata, Tausch. 
Symphoricarpus racemosus, var. pauci- Eliocharis tennuis, Schult. 


florus, Robb. Avena striata Mx. 
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REPORT OF THE OCoNCHOLOGICAL DIVISION OF THE BIOLOGICAL SECTION. 


List of the land and fresh water shells of the Hamilton district to the end of the 
. year 1889 : 


Family Inmacide, Genus Zonites, 9 species. 

Family Helicide, Genus Patula, 4 species; Genus Punctum, 1 species; Genus 
Helix, 9 species. 

Family Pupide, Genus Pupa, 5 species ; Genus Vertigo, 3 species. 

Family Stenogyride, Genus Ferussacea, 1 species. 

Family Succincide, Genus Succinea, 3 species. 

Family Auriculide, Genus Carychium, 1 species. 


Family Lunneide, Genus Lunne, 6 species; Genus Physa, 1 species; Genus 
Bulmus, | species 


Sub-Family Planvibine. Sub-genus Planvibella, 1 species ; Sub-genus Gyranbus, 5: 
species ; Sub-genus Planorbula, 1 species. 


Sub-Family Ancyline, Genus Ancylus, 1 species. 

Family Valvalide, Genus Valvala, 2 species. 

Family Viviparide, Genus Melantho, | species. 

Family Rissoide, Genus Amnicola, 1 species ; Genus Pomatiopsis, 1 species. 

Family Strepomatide, Genus Plearocera, 1 species ; Genus Goniobasis, 1 species, 

Family Cycladide, Genus Spherium, 6 species; Genus Pisidum, 2 species. 

Family Unronide, Sub-genus Unio, 8 species; Sub-genus Margaritana, 1 species ; 
Sub-genus Anodonta, 7 species. 


REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SECTION. 


The members of this section have read several papers of geological interest, which 
have been the means of elucidating many points heretofore only partially under 
stood. 


The section has held six meetings, the first on November 22nd, 1889, was devoted to 
the election of chairman and secretary, and other business in connection with the work 
of the section. The second meeting was held December 27th, 1889, when Mr. A. E. 
Walker read a very interesting paper on the “ Structure of Corals and Life of the 
Polyp.” After referring briefly to the modern corals, respecting their mode of growth 
and process of multiplication, forming colonies, which in turn form the well known reefs, 
barriers, etc, he then took up the Paleozoic corals, and from specimens showed that 
the process of petrifaction was owing to the presence of carbonates, sulphates, and silli- 
cates, and that their preservation up to the present time was in a more or less state of 
perfection, according to the nature of the permeating element. On January 24th, 1890, 
Mr. Henry Moore read a paper on the Niagara escarpment. He dealt more particularly 
with the outcrop at Niagara in an ascending order, beginning with the Medina formation, 
giving the various thickness of the different strata, rock composition, and the fauna 
peculiar to each of the fossiliferous deposits. 

Feburary 28th, Col. C. C. Grant read a paper, being the first of a series of geological 
notes entitled, ‘ Notes on Beatricea,” (Billings,) a Niagara and Cambro-Silurian fossil of 
Anticosti. 


Perhaps no fossil (Eozoon Canadense excepted) has led to a greater difference of 
opinion among Palxontologists than the ‘“ Beatricea of the late Mr. Billings.” 
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Its classification still remains a matter of dispute. The tree-like appearance pre- 
sented first led to its being considered a plant, but when sections were prepared for 
microscopical examination that idea was found untenable, and Billings came to the con- 
clusion it represented an extinct order of corals. Other Palzontologists suggested the 
possibility of an alliance with the gigant’c “Sessonias” found on the rocky coast of 
the Falkland Islands near the Straits of Magellan. Their growth resembles that of a 
tree ; the stem is about ten feet long and as thick as a man’s thigh, terminating in a 
crown of leaves, from two to three feet long. 


March 28th, 1890, Col. C. O. Grant read a paper on the color of shells, stating that 
a short time ago, in a paper on “Silurian Colored Lingula of Hamilton” he had ven- 
tured to express a doubt as to the usually accepted belief that the color of shells was 
solely owing to the action of light, but may possibly be partly due to other causes. 


On the same evening the secretary read a paper from Prof. D. F. H. Wilkins, B. A., 
of Beamsville, entitled, ‘‘ Borings for Gas,” and the occurrence of impure salt in the 
Medina group, The first part of the paper dealt with the various rock strata passed 
through in sinking two wells in the neighborhood of St. Catharines, one to a depth of 
1,582 feet, the second to 2,450 feet; both wells were abandoned. ‘The second part of 
the paper treats upon the saline nature of the Medina rocks. 


April 25th, 1890, Col. C. C. Grant read a paper entitled, “ Is the Deluge a Myth ?” 
He took the ground that from geological evidence it was impossible to accept the univer- 
sality of the deluge. The fact of finding coral shells on lofty eminences did not prove 
that their presence there was due to the so-called deluge covering those eminences. It 
was his opinion that the mythical deluge is to be looked for in the glacial period, when 
the great ice sheet was receding—the period of the formation of vast inland lakes, and 
immense floods, covered by the melting ice, of the great and local glaciers—a period, too, 
of continental depression. 


The Biological Section meets on the first and third Fridays of each month, and the 
Geological Section on the fourth Friday. 


It is in contemplation to form a Philological Section, the time of meeting not yet 
fixed. 


These sections are open to all the members of the Association, and it is hoped that 
with the increased comfort of our meeting place there will be a more general interest 
taken in section work. 


A. ALEXANDER, 


Secretary. 
Hamilton, June, 1890. 
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APPENDIX L—UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, UPPER CANADA COLLEGE, 1889-90. 


1.—ANNUAL Report oF THE UNIVERSITY OF Toronto, 1889-90. 


10 His Honor, the Honorable Sir Aleaander Campbell, K.C.M.G., Liewtenant-Governor of 
the Province of Ontario, Visitor of the University of Toronto. 


May 1t PLEASE youR Honor :— 


The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Members of the Senate of the University of 
Toronto have the honor to present their report upon the condition and progress of the 
University for the year 1889-90. 

The following trbulated statement of the admissions to Degrees, and ad ewundem 
statum, and of the nunbers whe matriculated in the different Faculties from June, 1889, 
to June, 1890, is submitted :— 


Law— 
Matriculation. ae shores: ki dices steve teh sepa ieiattea a ek me ate Pe fa ers Penns Cerca ale 3 
Deeres of LL.B 2 semen «ceil las silts eee omelette Beet wotlk tie tte 12 
Medicine— 
Matriculation 0) sschiise tithe vas, Sola ee ate a, erect eiep el tee ee tee 23 
Ad eundem statum from the College of Physicians and Surgeons. . 30 
Ad eundem statum from other Universities PRR tiie Npetoh Pt ok ita. eRe yd 
Degree Of MiB ee) cence nie 5 aie saves ettah ohere Meine intr ete eee gto 45 
Degree off NZD icone ai eit ale een ee ees aie wees) eee eae ee 7 
Arts— 
Matriculation esc 2 ajuk ls on Siem ire seis as eoetera aes ite sae rene eatin 258 
Aa GUGM ISEALOIY aA aio eles shed tale ha ce ane Caen ea ENC uleme Aloe eee eae ieee: 1 
Weare tol BIA aos sac stece tegesniece Ailetale) our thene st aietat a are canietas™ aloes Goherad 88 
Wegreecoho Me Ay ei iS MRE DA SURE ANG Petia 8 daratniatn vats eta ened Heys 8 
Agriculture— | 
Desreeiol BiSvA en) LER aii eh ales ols Vals fate gy flan -Eetete mt meme ten 5 
Dentistry — ; 
Ad eundem statuwm from the Royal College of Dental Surgeons..... 31 
Degree Ol WDB. oo. cess eietre sx le teistsia ue Anioneis ie = apenas age een 29 


During the year, twelve hundred and ninety candidates were examined in the 
different Faculties, as follows :— 


Hacuilty 7 Oho Mew. 0a 8 hits Sgt, Maha eh nePe Vale AiR ase Rial a Fee nace 25 
Faculty of Medicine...... YT IY, cise ts a es AN te Ree 264 
Maculty off Arte? 725s se). ee avis ae tenes Remi a sna) «> hee eens 964 
Department of Agriculture. Giant Ba ee «delays tose 5 
Department of ‘Dentistry ....... 2058. of haa ee => eee 32 
1,290 

W. MULOCK, 


Vice-Chancellor... 
University of Toronto, Nov., 1890. 
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2.—ANNUAL ReEporT oF THE CoUNCILS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ToRronTO AND UNIVER- 
sity CoLLEGE For 1889-90. 


To His Honor the Honorable Sir Alexander Campbell, K.C.M.G., Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province of Ontario, Visitor of the University of Toronto and University College :— 


May 1T Preasz Your Honor: 


The President and the Council of the University of Toronto and the Council of 
University College beg leave to present to your Honor, as Visitor on behalf of the 
Crown, the following report for the past academic year. 


un At the commencement of the Michaelmas Term in October, 1889, the work of the 
University and College was resumed, and the Professors, Lecturers and Tu.ors, carried 
on the instruction in all the Departments in the prescribed pass and honor work of the 
Faculties of Arts, Law and Medicine. The extended facilities provided by the com- 
pletion of the new Biological building, proved in all respects, advantageous to the 
students in the Faculties of Arts and Medicine, as its thoroughly efficient equipment 
has proved creditable to the Provincial University. 


At the formal opening and inauguration of the new building, invitations were ad- 
dressed to the Professors and Lecturers in the Universities and Schools of Science in 
Canada and the United States, and to the members of the Medical profession in the 
Province. The hearty response to this invitation proved the widespread interest felt in 
the important movement for the general advancement of scientific education, and the 
high appreciation of the special advantages to accrue from it in the elevation of the 
standard of Medical culture. Dr. Osler, Professor of Medicine in the J ohns Hopkins 
University; Professor William H. Welsh, the eminent Pathologist of the same Univer- 
sity ; Dr. Charles 8S. Minot, the Harvard Professor of Embryology ; Professor Victor C, 
Vaughan, of the University of Michigan, and other distinguished representatives of 
Science from Universities of the United States, joined with those from our Canadian 
Schools of Science, in cordial congratulations on the important step thus taken in 
elevating the standard, and extending the practical facilities for the prosecution of 
scientific education and researeh, 


Professor Osler, one of the most eminent of our Canadian men of science, who 
now occupies a chair in the University of Baltimore, and so is especially qualified to 
speak from personal knowledge of the past and present character of scientific and 
medical education in Canada, remarked :— 


‘“When I look back a few years and think of the appliances and arrangements 
which we had then in Toronto, and when I go over this building and see the beautiful 
arrangements, the elaborate apparatus, the splendid appliances for teaching, I feel that it 
is possible for one to live through a renaissance, similar perhaps, in kind, less important 
in degree, than that to which the President referred in his epening remarks. Ag most 
of you know, I have continued to take an interest in the school in which I received my 
early instructions, and I continue to take a deep interest in everything relating to the 
profession in this my native Province.” Professor Vaughan, of Michigan University, 
was no less prompt in his commendations, and Professor Minot, of Harvard University, 
concluded an address on the use of the microscope, and its special application to the 
study of Embryology, in these words of commendation, not only of the admirable 
facilities for the first time provided here on an adequa‘e scale for scientific instruction 
in the department of Biology, but of the instructor by whom, along with his colleagues 
in the same department, this important branch of scientific education is to be prosecuted :— 
“* Professor Wright I have known for many years, and I have often had occasion to wish 
for his counsel or for his advice, because I have always found that his is one of those 
minds which naturally take themselves to the consideration of the larger problems of 
Biology. These general questions and these complications of knowledge, which lead us 
to meditate upon the farthest reaching problems, will receive, at his hand, a larges share of 
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consideration than they would get from many others of the Biologists of the world. I 
congratulate you all, most heartily, upon the possession of this beautiful building. We 
have in the United States, unfortunately, scarcely any building equal to this, none, I 
think, superior to it, for the purpose for which it is designed. Even my own University 
of Harvard, one of the richest and oldest in the States, has not anything I would call 
better than this.” 

The building thus far completed, and dedicated to the use of the instructors and 
students in biological science, includes laboratories for physical and chemical physi- 
ology, where the work will be carried on under the charge of Dr. A. B. Macallum. 
Provision is also made for the important branch of instruction in Botany. The further 
extension of the building now in progress, includes also ample provision for the transfer 
of the Natura! History collection to new apartments, where it will be more accessible to 
the students, and available for the practical use of the Professors and Lecturers in the 
adjacent class-rooms. 


Events which have since occurred, and which have now to be reported to your 
Honor, have given only too deep cause for regret, that the entire building designed for 
such uses had not been completed in time to admit of the transfer to it of the valuable 
collections of objects of Natural History, along with the laboratories and classes in 
Biology, Physiology and Botany. In accordance with the practice which has prevailed 
for a number of years, the evening of the 14th of February was set apart for the an- 
nual conversazione, carried on under the direction of the Literary and Scientific Society 
of the undergraduates. The Senate-Chamber was set apart for a series of microscopic 
illustrations in Bacteriology, including a set of microscopic slides prepared by Professor 
Ramsay Wright, as a “Display of Bacteriology, including (a) the La Grippe Microbe, 
(b) Development of the Chick.” 


Two of the assistants, in carrying upstairs the lamps required for the illumination 
of the microscopes, stumbled and upset them. The furnaces and heating apparatus had, 
at the above-mentioned date, been in constant operation for the requisite heating of the 
building for a period upwards of four months, in consequence of which the wood through- 
out the building was so dry that it readily ignited, and, notwithstanding every effort to 
arrest the flames, the fire spread with extreme rapidity. The deplorable calamity, which 
it is now the painful duty of the Councils of the University and College to record in this 
report, is already familiar to your Honor. It involved the destruction of the main 
portion of the beautiful University building, with the loss of a valuable library of 
33,000 volumes, the entire contents of the geological museum, and of many of the prized 
contents of the Museums of Natural History and Ethnology. 


The authorities of the University and College took prompt measures to avert, as 
far as possible, the interruption of the work of the academic year, which the destruction 
of lecture-rooms, library and museums, seemed of necessity to involve. The conflagration 
took place on the evening of Friday, thel4th of February. On the following day the 
Faculty met, and were successful in completing arrangements whereby they were able to 
resume work in all the departments on Monday morning, without the loss of an hour. 
Happily the lecture-rooms in the western half of the building, with the physical 
laboratory and the valuable collections of apparatus in Physics and Electricity, had been 
saved. The completion of the new Biological building, most opportunely placed much 
additional room at the disposal of the Faculty. The departments of Chemistry and 
Geology were accommodated as heretofore in the School of Practical Science, and the 
Principals of Knox and Wycliffe Colleges most liberally placed the lecture-rooms in their 
College buildings at the service of the Professors and Lecturers for whose classes rooms. 
were required. 


The immediate requirements of intructors and students having thns been provided 
for, prompt measures were taken for the ultimate replacement of the library, 
museum collections, and other losses resulting from the calamitous fire, and, in 
conjunction with the Senate and the Board of Trustees, for the restoration of the build- 
ings. The latter subject will be fully dealt with in the report of the Senate of the 
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University and need not, therefore, be enlarged upon here. But the President and 
Councils of the University and College gladly avail themselves of this opportunity to 
record their grateful acknowledgements to the Provincial Legislature for the grant of 
money to enable them to proceed with the restoration of the building, indispensable for 
carrying on the work of the University. 


In addition to the prompt response of the Legislature to their appeal for aid, in view 
of the calamitous destruction of their building, library and other collections, the Councils 
are gratified in being able further to report their receipt of contributions from generous 
friends at home and abroad, payable in annual instalments, for providing other needful 
extensions, including a new library building, a Convocation Hall and gymnasium 
already subscribed, to the amount of $62,418.29, of which $1,000.00 is especially 
designated for the extension of the college residence. 


The restoration of the library is one of the most immediate and indispensable 
requirements, and with this object in view a joint committee of graduates and citizens 
was organized, with local sub-committees of graduates throughout the Dominion. At 
the same time prompt and widespread sympathy was manifested towards the U niversity 
in the deplorable calamity by which it had so seriously suffered. In London a large and 
influential committee was formed, presided over by the Marquess of Lorne, and with Sir 
George Baden-Powell and Mr. Staveley Hill, M.P., for its secretary and treasurer. Under 
the conjoint operations of the above-named committees, numerous and valuable contri- 
butions of books have been forwarded for the library, and Subscriptions in money, payable 
in instalments extending over a term of years, amount thus far to $43,876.60. 


Of the numerous and valuable gifts of books, now amounting to upwards of 25,000 
volumes, a full report will be made by the library committee. Meanwhile it may sutiice 
to state that they include costly and beautifully bound works, foremost among which is 
a prized gift from the Queen, in addition to the two volumes of Her Majesty’s 
‘Leaves from Our Journal in the Highlands ;” of Sir Jeffrey Wyattville’s “ Illustra- 
tions of Windsor Castle,” 1 volume folio; J. Nash’s “Illustrations of the Interior of 
Windsor Oastle,” 1 volume folio; Greene’s “Ornamental Art,” 1 volume folio ; Tyne’s 
“Royal Residences,” 3 volumes quarto; and Urgon’s “Great Seals of England,” 1 
volume quarto. Others of the contributors towards the restoration of the library here 
referred to, include gifts from His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the Prince of 
Monaco, the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Argyll, the Marquess of Lorne, the 
Dowager Lady Vernon, and other noble donors. The generous gift of the Duke of 
Devonshire, amounting to 885 handsomely bound volumes, is rendered peculiarly valu- 
able from the fact that it includes the “ Annales de Chemie,” and other prize series of 
scientific periodicals and Transactions of Learned Societies, the earlier volumes of which 
bear as their library imprint a fac-simile signature of the Hon. Henry Cavendish, the 
great chemist, of whose scientific library they originally formed a part. 


From the British Government, through the Right Hon. Lord Knutsford, the 
Colonial Secretary, and from other departments of the Home Government, including 
the Trustees of the British Museum, from His Excellency the Governor-General and 
from the Secretary of State for India, from the colonies of Victoria and New South 
Wales, from the Governments and many learned societies of Germany, France, Spain, 
Sweden, Italy, Switzerland and the United States, many valuable additions to the 
library have been received. The learned societies of Europe, Asia and America have 
liberally contributed their publications. The universities of the old and the new world 
have been no less prompt in the hearty manifestation of practical sympathy. From 
among the many and highly prized gifts thus received, that of the University of Oxford, 
consisting of the choicest works issued from the Clarendon Press, amounting in value to 
£500 sterling ; and another from Columbia College, New York, of duplicates from the 
library to the number of 1,575 volumes, may be selected meanwhile for special note. 


Another valued class of gifts embraces those received from authors, ineluding the 
personal gifts of many eminent writers, and with these may be included the no less 
acceptable memorials of deceased authors, presented by their representatives and execu- 
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tors. In addition to the various classes of donors already specified, the thanks of the 
University authorities are no less heartily due to many of the leading publishing 
houses both of Europe and America for valuable contributions towards the restoration 
of the library. 


The following is a list of the several faculties, including the Professors, Lecturers, 
Demonstrators and Fellows, in the Faculties of Arts, Law and Medicine, by whom the 
instruction in the class rooms and laboratories has been carried on during the ‘past 
academic year: 


President : 
Sir Danie, Witson, LL.D., F.R.S. E. 
Facuttigzs or ARTS. 


Professors, etc. 
Physics :— 
Professor :—James Loudon, M.A. 
Demonstrator in Physics :—W. J. Loudon, B,A. 
Fellow :—J. G. Witton, B.A. 


Mathematics :— 
Professor :—Alfred Baker, M.A. 
Fellow :—J. McGowan, B.A. 


Mineralogy and Geology :— 
Professor :—Edward J, Chapman, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Fellow :—F. G, Wait, M. A. 


Biology :— 
Professor :—R. Ramsay Wright, M.A., B.Sc. \ 
Fellow :—J. J. Mackenzie, B. A. 


Physiology :— 
Lecturer :—A. B. Macallum, B.A., M.B., Ph.D. 


Chemistry : 
Professor :—William H. Pike, M.A., Ph.D. 
Fellow :—G. Chambers, B.A., M.B. 


Logic, Metaphysics and Ethics :— 
Professor :—James Mark Baldwin, M.A., Ph.D. 
Fellow :—F. Tracy, B.A. 


History and Ethnology :— 
Professor :—Sir Daniel Wilson, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


Political Economy and Constitutional History : 
Professor :—W. J. Ashley, M.A. 


Comparative Philology :— 
Professor :—Maurice Hutton, M.A. 


Italian and Spanish : 
Lecturer :—William H. Fraser, B.A. 


(In University College.) 


Greek :-— 
Professor :—Maurice Hutton, M.A. 
Lecturer :—H. Rushton Fairclough, M.A. 
Fellow :—G. A. H. Fraser, M.A. 
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Latin :— 
Leeturer :— William Dale, M.A. 
Fellow :—G. A. H. Fraser, M.A. 
Ancient History, Greek :— 
Lecturer :—H. Rushton Fairclough, M.A. 


Ancient History, Roman :— 
Lecturer :—William Dale, M.A. 


Oriental Literature :— 


Professor :—J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D. 


English Language and Literature :— 
Professor :—W. J. Alexander, B.A., Ph.D. 
Lecturer :—David R. Keys, M.A. 


German :— 
Lecturer :—W. H. VanderSmissen, M.A. 


Prench :— 
Lecturer :—John Squair, B.A. 


Modern Languages :— 
Fellow :—A. F. Chamberlain, M.A. 


Facurty oF MeEpicine 


Professors. 


Professor of Practical Surgery : 
Wm. T. Aikins, M.D., Tor, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty. 


Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine :— 
Bot Wright, MD, L.C.P..&:8:, U.0. 


Professor of Anatomy (General and Surgical) :— 
J. H. Richardson, M.D., Tor., M.R.C.S., Eng. 


Professor of Gynecology :— 
Uzziel Ogden, M.D. 

Professor of Pharmacology and Therapeutics ; — 
James Thornburn, M.D., Tor. and Edin. 


Professor of Medical Jurisprudence :— 


W. W. Ogden, M.D. 


Professor of Primary Anatomy :— 
M. H. Aikins, B.A., M.D., Tor., M.R.C.S., Eng. 


Professor of Sanitary Science, and Curator of Museum — 
W. Oldwright, M.A., M.D., Tor. 


Professor of Clinical Surgery :— 
L. McFarlane, M.D., Tor. 


Professor of Clinical Medicine, Lecturer on Dermatology :— 
J. E. Graham, M.D., Tor., L.R.O.P., Lond. 


Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology ;— 
R. A, Reeve, B.A., M.D., Tor. 


Professor of Obstetrics, Secretary of the Faculty :— 
A. H. Wright, B.A., M.D., Tor., M.R.O.8., Eng. 


Professor of General Biology and Physiology :— 
R. Ramsay Wright, M.A., B.Sc. 
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Professor of Chemistry :— 
W. H. Pike, M.A., Ph.D. 


‘Professor of Applied Chemistry :— 
W. H. Ellis, M.A., M.B. 


Professor of Physics :— 
James Loudon, M.A. 


Professor of Principles of Surgery :— 
i. H. Cameron, M.B. 


Professor of Psychology :— 
Daniel Clark, M.D., Tor. 


Lecturers, Demonstrators and Instructors. 


Lecturer on Physiology, and Demonstrator of Histology :— 
A. B. Macallum, B.A., M.B., Tor., Ph.D. Johns Hopkins. 


Demonstrator of Anatomy :— 
John Ferguson, M.A., M.D., Tor., L.F.P.S., Glasgow, L.R.C.P., Edin. 


Demonstrator of Biology :— 
Thos. McKenzie, B. A., M.B. 


Clinical Lecturer on Ophthalmology and Otology :— 
G. H. Burnham, M.D., Tor., F.R.O.S., Edin,, M.R.C.S., Eng. 


Lecturer on Clinical Medicine :— 
Alex. McPhedran, M.B. 


Instructor in Laryngology and Rhynology :-— 
George R. McDonagh, M.D., Tor., L R.C.P., Lond. 


Demonstrator of Practical Physics _— 
W. J. Loudon, B.A. 


Demonstrator of Materia Medica and Pharmacy :— 
O. R. Avison, M.D. 


Lecturer in Pathology and Demonstrator of Pathological Histology :— 
John Caven, B.A., M.D., L.R.C.P., Lond. 


Assistant Demonstrators of Anatomy :— 
H. Wilberforce Aikins, B.A., M.D., M.R.S.C., Eng. 
George Peters, M.B. 
Alex. Primrose, M.B., M.R.C.S., Eng. 
W.P. Caven, M.B., The. Cake. fone 
G. A. Féré, M.B., L.B.O.P., Lond., AL R.C.8.5 Eng. 


Facuury or Law. 


Professors, etc. 


Political Economy and Constitutional History :— 
Professor :—W. J. Ashley, M.A. 


Roman Law :— 
Professor :—The Hon. Mr. Justice Proudfoot. 


Constitutional and International Law :— 
Professor :—-The Hon. David Mills, LL.B. 


Wrongs and their Remedies :— 
Honorary Lecturer :—The Hon. Mr. Justice McMahon. 
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Constitutional Law :— 
Honorary Lecturer :—The Hon. Edward Blake, M.A., LL.D., Q.C. 


Ethics of Law :— 
Honorary Lecturer :—The Hon. S. H. Blake, B.A., Q.C. 


Civil Rights :— 
Honorary Lecturer :—D’Alton McCarthy, Q.C. 


Municipal Institutions :— 
Honorary Lecturer :—W. R. Meredith, LL.D., Q.C. 


Oriminal Jurisprudence :— 
Honorary Lecturer :—Britton Bath Osler, LL.B., Q.C. 


Commercial and Maritime Law :— 
Honorary Lecturer :—Z. A. Lash, Q.C. 


Equity Jurisprudence :— 
Honorary Lecturer :—Oharles Moss, Q.C. 


Comparative Jurisprudence of Ontario and Quebec :— 
Honorary Lecturer :—J. J. Maclaren, LL.D., Q.0O. 


The united Councils of the University and College had in their last report to record 
with sorrow the great loss sustained by the death of Professor George Paxton Young, 
who had leng filled the chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy, and proved himself equally 
acceptable to his colleagues and students, alike by his courtesy and his great efficiency as 
a teacher. The government has seen fit to avail itself of the vacancy thus created 
in the chair to bring into action the provisions of the Act of 1887, with a view to the 
extended efficiency of the department of Philosophy. Dr. James Mark Baldwin, who has 
won a high reputation both as a teacher and as an author in the branches of psychology 
and psycho-physics, has been appointed to the chair of Logic and Metaphysics, and 
arrangements have been made whereby Mr. James Gibson Hume, a graduate of this uni- 
versity, who has pursued his post-graduate studies in philosophy and ethics at Harvard 
University with eminent success, shall enter on his duties as professor in the same de- 
partment after a year’s preparatory study at the Universities of Freiburg and Berlin. 


The recently established department of Political Science has proved highly accept- 
able to a large class of students, and the extent of the work involved in the comprehen- 
sive range of studies which it embraces has rendered it necessary to appoint a Fellow, to 
whom it is purposed to assign this special branch of Constitutional History. aad TAT 


The annual increase in the number of students, and the larger compass assigned to 
the work in various other departments, including the Latin language and literature, the 
modern languages, and the Oriental languages, have forced on the attention of the coun- 
cils the necessity of providing further assistance in the teaching of each of those depart- 
ments, so soon as funds are available for the purpose. 


In the report of last year announcing the completion of new buildings for the de- 
partment of Biology, and recording their congratulations on the greatly increased facilities 
thus provided for the efficient study of the important branches of science embraced in 
that department, reference was made to plans which. were then understood to be under 
the consideration of the Minister of Education embracing further extensions which aimed 
at like adequate provision for the departments—of chemistry, mineralogy and geology. 
The experience of another year has greatly increased the sense of the urgency of this 
need. Alike in the department of chemistry and that of mineralogy the present accom- 
modation has been found wholly inadequate for the number of students seeking admission 
to the laboratories. The termination, moreover, of the mutual relations established by 
the late Minister of Education between the University and the School of Practical 
Science renders it imperative that adequate accommodation for both the above-named 
departments shall be provided at the earliest possible date in the University buildings. 
It is also desirable to keep in view the fact that no provision is made in the plans for the 
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restoration of the University buildings for replacing the Geological Museum. Nearly the 
whole valuable mineralogical and geological collections perished in the fire of February 
last. But the University has already received promises of large collections of duplicate 
specimens from Ottawa, Montreal, Washington, Harvard, Michigan, and other centres 
of science, including a collection of duplicates, the liberal gift of Sir William Dawson, 
from his own private collection. It is desirable, in order to be able to take advantage of 
these offers, that adequate accommodation for the museum shall be furnished at the 
earliest possible date. 

In the plans which have been approved of and are now in progress of completion, 
for the rest ration of the University buildings, provision is made for extensive labora- 
tories and lecture-rooms for the department of Physics. A laboratory is also to be pro- 
vided for the department of psycho-physics, and a museum to replace on a large scale 
that of ethnology. But it has been deemed advisable to remodel the whole system on 
which the library shall henceforth be accommodated and conducted. With this view it 
is proposed that it shall be placed in a separate building, adapted to the system now 
adopted in some of the leading universities of Germany and the United States, with read- 
ing-rooms and studies provided with books of reference and other appliances adapted to 
the special requirements of various departments of study. Plans are now under the 
consideration of the joint building committee of the Senate and the Faculty with a view 
to carrying out the purpose thus approved of. 


The councils have the gratification of reporting the founding, during the past year, 
of the Ramsay Scholarship in political science, of the annual value of $60, the gift of 
William Ramsay, Esq., late Director of the Imperial Bank of Canada, in evidence of his 
recognition of the practical utility of the training now given in this university in the de- 
partment of political economy in its relation to trade and finance. They have also much 
pleasure in announcing a gift of $2,350 from the local committee of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, in recognition of the welcome extended to the 
Association by the citizens of Toronto, and the facilities extended to its members by the 
University in the accommodation of its various sections, at its meeting in Toronto in 
August, 1889. The gift is associated with the services rendered by Professor Loudon as 
secretary of the local committee, and has been devoted to the establishment of scholar- 
ships in physics. 

By a letter received from the Right Honorable Sir Lyon Playfair, the Councils learn 
with much satisfaction that Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 
have placed at the disposal of this university a scholarship of the annual value of £150 
sterling, ‘limited to those branches of science such as physics, mechanics, and chemistry, 
the extension of which is specially important for our national industries.” The matter has 
been referred to a special committee to frame such regulations as shall best secure the 
fulfilment of the conditions yrescribed, and promote a more thorough devotion to the study 
of the specified departments of practical science, in the true interests of the Dominion 
and of the students trained in this university. 

The attention of your Honor and of the Executive Council is respectfully invited to 
the consideration of the present constitution cf the University Board of Trustees, as 
affected by the Act of 1887. By that Act a University Professoriate has been created 
and organized as the University Council. Prior to that date the whole body of professors 
constituted the council of University College, and to that body was assigned the election 
of two members of the Board of Trustees. Under the change, by which the majority of 
the professors in the faculty of arts, and those in the faculties of law and medicine con- 
stitute the University Council, no representation is assigned to them on the Board. They 
believe that it is only necessary to call attention to this condition of things to have it 
rectified, and beg leave accordingly to submit it to your consideration. 

The number of new students admitted at the Annual Convocation, held on the Ist 
of October, 1889, amounted to 158 in arts and 91 in medicine. The entire number of 
students in attendance during the past academic year was 555 in arts, including 49 
students of the School of Practical Science in attendance on the instruction given by the 
professors and lecturers of the University. Of 506 students in actual attendance on lec- 
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tures, exclusive of the 49 students of the School of Practical Science in attendance on 
the same, 442 were undergraduates pursuing full courses of study as prescribed by the 
Senate of the University, with a view to their proceeding to a degree in arts. The total 
number of undergraduates in the Faculty of Medicine pursuing the prescribed courses of 
study and proceeding to the degree in medicine, amounted to 263. 


The contracts for the completion of the restorative work of the University buildings 
have been let to responsible contractors on terms involving the compietion of the work 
with a view to the faculties and students entering on their occupation at the commence- 
ment of Michaelmas term in October, 1891. 


DANIEL WILSON, 


President. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, 
Dec. 1890. 


9 AnnuaL Report oF THE ScHooL oF PracticaL Science, Toronto, 1890. 


To the Honorable G. W. Ross, M.P.P., Minister of Education, 


Srr,—I have the honor to submit the report of the School of Practical Science for 
the year 1890. 


The calendar year not being conterminous with the academic year, this report will 
cover the second term of the academic year 1889-90, and the first term of the academic 
year 1890-91. 


1. Instruction is given in this building to the following classes of students :— 


(a) Students of the School of Practical Science. 
Regular students in the Department of Civil Engineering. 
Regular students in the Department of Mechanical Engineering. 
Regular students in the Department of Architecture. 
Regular students in the Department of Analytical and Applied Chemistry. 
Special students in the above Departments. 


(b) Students of the University of Toronto. 
Students in Arts. 
Students in Medicine. 


The Art Students receive their instruction only from University professors and 
assistants. 


In the instruction of the Medical students, however, the services of the professor of 
Applied Chemistry in the school, who is also a professor in the University Medical 
Faculty, and of the Fellow in Applied Chemistry, who is not a member of the Uni- 
versity Faculty, have been utilized. 


With these exceptions the services of the staff of the school are confined to the 
regular and special students of the school. 


The school was affiliated to the University of Toronto by statute of the senate in 
1889. 


The students of the school thus became entitled to receive instruction on the same 
terms as University students from the University professoriate in whatever University 
subjects it might be necessary for them to take. They therefore attend the necessary 
University lectures free of charge. 


The regular students of the school are required to take the University lectures in 
Chemistry and Mathematics, and the University lectures and laboratory work in 
mineralogy and geology and physics 
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2. The following is a classified summary of the attendance during the year 1890 
(i.e, the second term of academic year 1889-90, and the first term of 1890-91) :— 


Regular Students. 
2nd Term, 1889-90. 1st Term, 1890-91. 


Department of Civil Engineering............... 54 65 

do. Mechanical Engineering.......... 8 16 

do. Architechures + stk ceri ai ena ay 5 

do. Analytical and Applied Chemistry. 3 . 2 
Special Students. 

Tnvall Departments) 20 heal to wah e ecu eile ts 8 4 

Totalae via ou 73 92 


The attendance of students of all classes in the subjects of chemistry and mineralogy 
and geology was as follows :— 
(Instruction in these subjects is wholly given in the School of Science.) 


Chemistry— — 2nd Term, 1889-90. 1st Term, 1890-91. 


University students in Arts........... 68 109 
do. Medicine inion 133 162 
Regular and special students in School of Science. 4 25 


Mineralogy and Geology— 


University students in Arts........... &6 96 
Regular and special students in School of 
DCLET CO Ale ts jaec nll fal el eRe aa COUN at 30 33 


The attendance of the School of Science students in the departments of mathematics 
and physics in the University was as follows :--- 


2nd Term, 1889-90. Ist Term, 1890-91. 
Mathematics ands Physics) iii yee Vianna 62 88 


3, The fees of the regular and special students in the school of Practical Science 
during the academic year 1889-90 amounted to $2,500, being an increase of $382.50 on 
the fees of the previous year. These fees were paid to the Provincia! Treasurer. 


4. The following are the members of the faculty of the school : — 


J. Galbraith, M.A., Assoc. M. Inst. O.E., Principal Member of the Council. 

J. Galbraith, M.A., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Professor of Engineering (Chairman). 
W. H. Ellis, M.A., M.B., Professor of Applied Chemistry. 

L. B. Stewart, P.L.S. D.T.S., Lecturer in Surveying (Secretary). 

C. H. C. Wright, Grad. S.P.S., Lecturer in Architecture. 

T. R. Rosebrugh, B.A., Grad. 8.P.S., Demonstrator in Engineering Laboratory. 


Assistant Instructors— 


C. J. Marani, Grad. S.P.S., Fellow in Engineering. 
W. Ross, B.A., Fellow in Applied Chemistry. 


Mr. C. H. C. Wright, the Lecturer in Architecture, and Mr. T. R. Rosebrugh, the 
Demonstrator in the Engineering Laboratory have been appointed since the last annual 
report. 


Messrs. Marani, and Ross the Fellows in Engineering and Applied Chemistry, have 
been re-appointed for the present academic year. 
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The following are the members of the Faculty of the University of Toronto, wh se 
classes are attended by the regular students of the school. 


K. J. Chapman, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Mineralogy end eee 
James Loudon, M.A., ‘Professor of Physics, 

R. Ramsay Wright, M.A., , B.Sc., Professor of Biology. 

W. H. Pike, M.A, EU DS Professor of Chemistry. 

Alfred Baker, M.A., Professor of Mathematics. 

W. J. Loudon, B.A., Demonstrator in Physics. 

A. B. Macallum, B.A., M.B., Ph.D., Lecturer in Physiology. 
J. McGowan, B.A., Fellow in Mathematics. 

Wark. Seymour, B. ts Fellow in Physics. 

W. G. Miller, B.A., Fellow i in Mineralogy and. Geology. 

E. 0. J effrey, BvA., ’ Fellow in Biology. 


5. The number of regular students who presented themselves for examination at 
the annual examinations of the academic year 1889-90 was as follows :— 


Civil Engineering— 


First year, 25 examined 17 passed. 

Second year, 13 i ead s 

Third year, 14 i Tae 
Mechanical Engineering— 

First year, 7 examined 3 passed. 

Third year, 1 5 eee 
Analytical and Applied Chemistry— 

First year, 1 examined 1 passed. 

Third year, 1 eh oar: 


The number of graduates up to the present time is as follows :— 


Civil Hngineering— 


Res Ne CUP Sh paca TEE: SPAMS la as lava ey tie ag a Dich oe i 
ire OS LVR MNO RAMA ele, MMe sup oat cn W PRR TER ot 3 
{ONE SAC ies pia Jo I Sire OP tata REM AE HL SAL 3 
i NoPE HL Heda DENS RTI epilator keke NP at Ae oA aA Hie 5 
De Ome ie eke PAC ees) soe kale ah ike aa 5 
{Leek un AAR eo Ne Ma Sg RUE A NRE ee a 
STE #7 UNE ik MA NE (COAL oie) UMA EAC Ease Br 6 
SSE MRA ria ake eRe ee Nad tee, iets alates 16 
Leth Maoh 5 Li a ARNEL Ohne Ake WALNEAL St ORR aE 11 
Me AU Seer carr R acaba CAL MANOR MACY Bal bal ean ev Md 12 
67 
Mechanical Engineering— 

Analytical and Applied Chemistry— 
ES OO ey ey as eters Nene sc ois a ee Mela) acre 1 
Total number of graduates......... 69 


The total number of students who have attended from October Ist, 1878 up to May 
1st, 1890 (no name being counted more than once), is 239, of whom 69 have graduated. 
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The graduates of the school who have proceeded to the degree of C.E. in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, are the following :— 


Diploma of Degree of 
School. C.E. 
32 Morris Wi. aera eto 1881 1885 
J. H. Kennedyeitih 1 hae 1882 1886 
J cWs Dy rtell tot ece en a 1883 1889 


6. Work of instruction has been carried on in the new addition to the building since 
the first day of October, 1890. 


The Departments of Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering and Architecture 
have their headquarters in the new building, while the Departments of Analytical and 
Applied Chemistry, and of Assaying and Mining Geology remain in the old building. 


Mr. Wright, the lately appointed Lecturer in Architecture, has charge of the work 
specially relating to Architecture, such as the History of Architecture, Principles of. 
Decoration, Architectural Drawing. He also gives instruction in the Theory of Con- 
struction to both Engineering and Architectural students. 


Mr, Rosebrugh, who has been appointed Demonstrator in the Engineering Labora- 
tory, has charge principally of the works and lectures in Mechanical Engineering. He 
also gives lectures on certain subjects common to the three Departments in the new 
building, such as Dynamics, Theory of Compound Stress, etc. 


The work of individual instruction in the drafting rooms is divided between the 
Lectures in Surveying and Architecture, the Demonstrator in the Engineering Labora- 
tory and the Fellow in Engineering. The duties of the latter are confined altogether to 
practical teaching. 


Owing partly to the steam-heating arrangements and other portions of interior 
work in the new building not being completed sooner, and partly to the fact that it has 
been found impossible to order all the equipment at one time, the Engineering Labora- 
tory is not yet in working order. At the date of this report the following work in con- 
connection with it has been done:—A Babcock & Wilson boiler of 52 horse-power has 
been put in position. A Brown engine of improved design, cylinder 12” diameter and 
30” stroke and steam jacketed has been erected. Also a 7 horse-power Otto gas engine. 
A line of shafting 83 feet long has been put up. A Wheeler surface conductor, a Blake 
circulating pump, a Knowles air pump, and a Blake boiler feed pump have arrived and 
are ready to be connected. A 100-foot standard of measure is in process of construction 
and will be soon completed. 


A 50-ton testing machine of the Emery type was ordered from the firm of Wm. 
Sellars & Co., Philadelphia, last spring and will be delivered shortly. 


In addition a small machine shop has yet to be fitted up, and several other test- 
ing machines, including a complete outfit for testing mortars and cements. A room has 
been reserved for the latter purpose. All kinds of gauges and measuring apparatus have 
to be bought, but these will not be put in place till the greater part of the equipment 
is completed. 


It is proposed also to enlarge the work now done in Electricity, and add to the 
equipment dynamos of different patterns, electric light apparatus, etc. 


The Council has had the question of raising the standard of entrance before it, 
There is no doubt that it is too low at present. The large number of those who fail 
at the first year’s examination is an evidence of this. A recommendation will shortly be 
forwarded to you on this subject. 


There seems also a strong probability that it will be necessary to lengthen the 
course to four years in order that full advantage may be taken by the students of the 
new engineering laboratory. French or German should be made compulsory. At present 
there seems to be no possibility of giving the students time to attend lectures in these 
languages. 
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There is a strong desire on the part of the students and graduates of the School 
of Science that an arrangement should be made with the University authorities in virtue 
of our affiliation for the establishment of a degree in Applied Science open to students 
of the School. in the opinion of the Council there seems to be no good reason why 
steps should not be taken to secure this result. 

It is considered as highly important that a strip of land at least fifty feet wide 
should he secured along the southern boundary of the present grounds. There are two 
reasons for this. First, no building should be allowed to be erected near enough to the 
School building to affect the light. This is very important, as the laboratory which will 
occupy the basement and the ground floor would be injured materially if the light were 
diminished. The drafting rooms would also suffer. Second, it may be necessary in 
order to save a heavy annual outlay for city water in making engine experiments, to build 
a large tank which will occupy a considerable part of the strip of land proposed to be 
secured. 

Surveying and Drawing. 


The only change since last year in the work included under this head is in Practical 
Astronomy and Geodesy. Two courses of lectures in these subjects have been given, a 
lower course, which is taken by all the students and which covers the ground of the 
Provincial and Dominion Land Surveyors’ examinations in those subjects, and a higher 
course, which is optional and which goes into those subjects to the same extent as 18 
required in order to obtain a Dominion Topographical Surveyor’s certificate, thus afford- 
ing students the means of preparing for that examination. About half of the third year 
students have availed themselves of these lectures. 


The instruments destroyed by the late University fire have been replaced by four 
new transits and four levels of the best construction. These have been sufficient for the 
requirements of the present session, but in view of the increased number of students who 
have entered this year, which will result in an increased number in the higher years in 
future, a few more should be added to their number. Other instruments, such as micro-- 
meters, solar compasses, etc., if added to our equipment, would render the work in survey- 
ing more interesting and instructive. {t would also be of great advantage to the advanced 
work in Practical Astronomy and Geodesy if the School were provided with some portable 
astronomical instruments such as are used on a geodetic survey, as it is a part of the work 
in those subjects to teach the construction and use of these instruments, and it could be 
done more effectively if the School possessed some of them. Instruments of this class 
cost about $500 each, but a moderate sum laid out each year would in a few years 
thoroughly equip the School in this respect. 

For the work of instruction in Drawing the number of topographical copies is 
insufficient, and the deficiency in this respect should if possible be supplied before next 
session. 

Department of Architecture. 


The work in this department consists of lectures and practical exercises which are 

designed to develop the artistic powers and xsthetic tastes of the studenss, as well as to 
furnish them with that more solid scientific training. For this purpose the department 
has been supplied with a number of models, photographs, drawings, etc. 
; During the second term of the academic year 1889-90, students intending to pursue 
the profession of architecture took the regular course of the school in civil engineering. 
This consisted in lectures and practical work in drawing, principles of construction (car- 
pentry, masonry and iron-work), strength and other properties of building materials, flow 
of water and air, theory of heat, etc. 

The opening of the first term in the session. 1890-91 marks the commencement 
of regular work in this course. The students in architecture take such subjects from the 
- engineering course as necessarily form a part of theirs, as applied statics, strength of 
materials, theory of construction, hydraulics, etc. Their more strictly professional work 
begins with the study of the five orders and their application, and of architectural history, 
in both of which courses of lectures are given, illustrated by photographs and drawings. 
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In order to carry out the work in this department successfully, it should be provided 
with a large additional number of photos, casts, models, etc., to illustrate construc- 
tive forms and peculiarities of the different forms of architecture. This will perhaps 
become more apparent when it is considered that toa large extent the objects striven after 
in this course can only be accomplished by appealing to the eye. While accurate repre- 
sentations of architectural works are essential, descriptions, essays or comparisons of these 
should not be entirely neglected. Our library then would keep pace with our other collec- 
tions. We should have besides these a lantern of approved pattern to illustrate the lectures. 


Department of Mechanical Engineering (including Electrical Engineering ps 


In this department, in addition to the work which is common to all students of the 
school, instruction is given in such branches of mechanical drawing as relate more particu- 
larly to machine work, in theory of mechanism, mechanics of machinery,and machine design. 

Besides this work the demonstrator also has charge of the two subjects, Rigid 
Dynamics and Compound Stress, which form part of the work common to all departments. 

In addition to the 100-foot standard of length pertaining to the Department of Sur- 
veying, the laboratory is now being equipped with appliances for testing the strength of 
materials (steel, iron, wood, stone, mortars and cements, etc.),a 7 horse-power gas engine 
for power, and a 50 horse-power steam engine of a high class, with a special boiler, for 
making economy tests. 

In order to make it possible to establish a course in electrical engineering, there 
should be in the laboratory sufficient electrical apparatus to test the different methods 
which are used to produce the electric light, and the transmission of power with deter- 
minations of efficiency. 

These should include at least three dynamos of different types, as many motors of 
different capacity and design, a sufficient number of arc and incandescent lamps to absorb 
the full current that may be supplied, a battery of at least sixty accumulator cells with 
smaller batteries of the standard primary cells. 

In addition to these there should be a rheostat and a sufficient supply of measuring 
instruments, such as voltmeters and ampere meters, as well as appliances for the measure- 
ment of light and power. 

The 50 horse-power steam engine already in the laboratory is admirably adapted to 
furnish the necessary power, as it has an unusually steady motion. 

An examination of the curriculum of the school will show that to do justice to the 
laboratory work, more time is needed than the present course will admit of. The present 
three years’ course at the school is so much occupied with the regular class instruction, 
draughting, etc., that it would be almost impossible to obtain the time necessary for 
laboratory work, without slighting both it and the other work. 

Indeed, it may be said that the average student might with profit spend four years 
on the present work of the course, and with much more force may this be said of a course 
including laboratory work, in which the student should have ample time to thoroughly 
master the subject of investigation. 

It is to be hoped that this opportunity to provide in Ontario a place where the com- 
mercial processes of electrical engineering may be studied will not be lost. 


Department of Analytical and Applied Chemistry. 


During the Spring term of this year there were 235 students working in the labora- 
tory of this department, viz. :— 


4 students in analytical and applied chemistry. 


48 PA engineering. 
183 oy medicine. 


During the present term there are 180 students, viz. :— 


2 students in analytical and applied chemistry. 
\ 73 ie engineering and architecture. 
105 + medicine. 
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The great over-crowding which hag been complained of in previous reports has been 
remedied by the fitting up of a new qualitative laboratory in the room vacated by the 
removal of the draughting room to the new building. The laboratory is now complete 
and will be opened to students after Christmas. When this laboratory is occupied the 
old laboratory will be set apart for qualitative analysis, which will zreatly enhance the 
efficiency of the department. 


There is still much need for apparatus for special branches of analysis and for models 
_ and diagrams to illustrate the lectures. These it is hoped will be shortly supplied. 

The curriculum in this department has been altered this year with a view of pro- 
viding a broader and more complete training for the students. In the third year three 
special courses have been arranged, one in general technical chemistry, one in sanitary 
chemistry and toxicology, and one in metallurgical chemistry. A regulation has been. 
made that graduates of the University who have taken honors in science may obtain the 
diploma after one year’s study in the School of Practical Science in one of these courses. 


General Remarks. 


Owing to the recent fire which destroyed the University building it was necessary 
for the University authorities to seek accommodation elsewhere, and among others the 
School of Science afforded facilities for carrying on their work. At present they have 
the use of two rooms on the top floor of the new building of the school for their library, 
and of a room in the old building as a reference library ; also two rooms which were 
recently added to the old building to be fitted up as a museum, are used by them as read- 
ing rooms. 


J. GALBRAITH, 


Principal. 
ScHoou or Practicat ScIENcz, 


Toronto, Dec., 1890. 


4.—ANNUAL Report or Upper CanapA OoLLEGE FOR THE YEAR 1889-90. 


To His Honor the Honorable Sir Alexander Campbell, K.C.M.G., Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province of Ontario, and Visitor of Upper Canada College, Toronto. 


May 1 Pugass Your Honor :-— 


The Principal of Upper Canada College begs leave to present to your Honor, as 
Visitor on behalf of the Crown, the following report for the year ending July 15th, 1890. 

The number of boys in attendance during the year ending J uly 15th, 1890, was 355. 
Of these 159 were boarders, and 196 day boys. The average daily attendance for the 
whole year was 300, or 84 per cent, of the enrolment. This very high average was not 
due to the attendance of the boarders, as the attendance of day pupils was quite as regu- 
lar as that of the resident pupils. 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


Number of boys enrolled for the year ending July 15th. 


ISSbs— > 1886. 1887, Sess. . 889° .-.1890, 
BoaMmercmes se ors sath 149 177 188 181 174 159 
Day poy ees vee es 147 167 181 234 235 196 


eee 


POCA Sere rete en ack, 296 344 369 415 409 355 
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WHERE THE RESIDENT PUPILS COME FROM. 
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SUBJECTS OF STUDY. 


INO e toe GIT eee ets oy cee os a hese t)aigh ayy ene 'a, wire wea syed oe ee 4 orale 6 295 
We BOA Sill 5 8 WANES RM OMe Ame Tey en ey PaO CE On aL Pas een ae an 80 
OE EPR OTARGS 5 2 5 RU iy pee Cae cel CUTE. CSE era ot a a Ree a aed 320 
OO ACIS TO TS = RE, 2 iy ade ey a eet aU ee 102 
« English (Grammar, Literature and Composition)............... 355 
“« History (Canadian, English and Ancient)..................... 395 
Swicosraphy (Anciontand Modern)... ..0'in ede) oles ee. TODD 
SE PET T CP Tee tees cient ar tots acim ener sth eiatatakone ait aie uate: Qu nteselialatets 355 
ME APS OUO FETE es India, is 1s dP lel oles Seth «sige ue Whe AIL wl yp see Wigs Rota eds 308 
GIG LUT ea ea oi ee) dh OEE mer te feue Nee a nl Potelacval evs) o) ere cy alge, Me a at os 229 
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Oe HOOK COV eer ae ar ee Sree ic es Ata NGM Nati ote! ae vaya ay 9] 8° nh wale) 0 Lae ale 104 
Co ANSI c9 a onl DG Re ie a oe re at 180 
“ Calisthenics and Gymnastics 180 


Classes for Music, Drawing, Phrenology, Fencing and Dancing are organized, but the 
instruction is given after hours, and is paid for by special fees from the pupils. 


About 31 per cent. of the boys left College during the year ; of these 
23 matriculated in the University of Toronto. 

ss a Hy Trinity College. 
3 entered the School of Practical Science. 

‘© McGill University. 

«© Royal Military College, Kingston. 

«Banking. 

‘© Commercial life. 

Civil Service. 

«© Machine shops. 

er CA Oricultaure, 

«¢ Railroads. 


bo 
CLO wb Hob 


Of the boys now in attendance 
15 have been in the College over 6 years. 


90 ¢¢ 66 5 6¢ 
31 6¢ 66 4 66 
5O (73 (13 3 (73 
89 66 66 9, 66 

THE STAFF. 


The Principal and First English Master—George Dickson, M.A. 


The Masters. 


First Classical Master—William Wedd, M.A. 

Second Classical Master and Superintendent of the College Boarding Houses—John 
Martland, M.A. 

First Mathematical Master and Assistant Master in the College Boarding House— 
George B. Sparling, M.A. 
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Second Mathematical Master—Daniel Hull, B.A. 

French and German and Resident Assistant Master in the College Boarding House— 
Architald Hope Young, B.A. 

Science Master—Alexander Young Scott, B.A., M.D., O.M. 


The Assistant Masters. 


First Assistant Classical Master and Resident Assistant Master in the Supplementary 
Boarding House— William Jackson, B.A. 

First Assistant English Master and Commercial Master—Andrew Stephenson, B.A. 

Assistant Master and Resident Assistant Master in the Seaman as Boarding 
House—Henry Brock, Esq. 

First Assistant Modern Language Master—Joseph Blackstock, B.A. 

Second Assistant Olassical Master and Resident Assistant Master in the Oollege 
Boarding House—John Taylor Fotheringham, B.A. 

Second Assistant Modern Language Master—S. B. Leacock, Esq. 

Third Assistant Classical Master—Herbert E. Bowers, M.A. 

Drawing Master—R. Holmes, Esq. 

Music—Theodore Martens, Esq. 

Gymnastics, Fencing and Drill—Sergeant Thomas Parr. 

Lady Superintendent of the Boarding Houses—Mrs. Sewell. 

Bursar—J. E. Berkeley Smith, Esq. 

Physician—James Thorburn, M.D. 

Architect and Sanitary Inspector—D. B. Dick, C.E. 

Janitor and Messenger—G. Frost. 


Gardener—W. Chappel. 
GEORGE DICKSON, 


Principal. 


Upper OaNnApDA OOLLEGE, 
Toronto, Dec., 1890. 
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2.—NAMES OF PERSONS WHO HAVE RECEIVED Hiau Scnoot HEAp MAstTERy’ 


CERTIFICATES SINCE 1875. 


FRET RIO ENG SEN 


‘Certificate 
issued. 


1878. 


1880. 


1884. 


1885. 
1890. 


1875. 
1875. 
1875. 
1876. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1885. 
1885. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1889. 
1889. 
1890. 
1890. 


1875. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1879. 
1879. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884, 
1884. 
1885. 


Asselstine, Henry A. 
Arthur, E. C. 
Alexander, L. H. 
Ames, A. F. 

Acres, Jonathan W. 


Brisbin, B. M. 
Ballantyne, Francis. 
Briston, Leonard Vaughan. 
Beavers, George. 
Brethour, John H. 
Birchard, Isaac J. 
Burwash, Stephen. 
Bowerman, Allen. 
Barron, Robert A. 
Bannister, A. W. 
Briden, William. 
Barnes, Chas. A. 
Bellamy, Jerrie 8. 
Bissonnette, J. D. 
Bald, May B. 

Baptie, George. 

Burt, Arthur W. 

Burns, William. 
Balmer, Robert. 
Barclay, Wm. Barclay Craig. 
Bonis, Henry. 

Burgess, James Edward. 
Bigg, Edmund Murney. 


Clarke, Rev. Wm. Reid. 
Craig, J. J. 

Carscadden, Thos. 

Clapp, David P. 
Cruickshank, J. T. 
Cooke, Abraham Bedford. 
Campbell, Henry James. 
Crosby, Alonzo Oyrus. 
Curry, Edward L. 
Cruickshank, Alex. D. 
Clarkson, Charles. 
Campbell, A. G. 

Carroll, Wm. Edward. 
Cox, John Loane. 

Cole, Addison. 

Carveth, Geo. Henry. 
Crasweller, Christopher Lewis. 
Corbett, Lewis Christopher. 
Connell, J. C. 

Cody, William Stephen. 
Crichton, Alexander. 


PRET IEE TEL UL RL TH TS OHA IE 


Certificate 
issued, 


1885. 
1885. 
1885, 
1886. 
1886. 
1888. 
1888, 
1888. 
1389; 
1889. 
1889. 
1890. 
1890. 
1890. 
FOOD) 


1879. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 
1884, 
1886, 
1888. 
1890. 
1890. 
1890. 


1875. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882, 
1884. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 


1879. 
1880, 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1885. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1887. 


Cochrane. Robt. Rutherford. 
Campbell, Peter S. 
Christie, James Douglas. 
Oruickshank, Geo. Robt. 
Cameron, John H. . 
Conboy, Daniel. 

Croly, J. Edgar. 
Crawford, Henry J. 
Cornwall, Leslie J. 
Coates, Daniel Harsum. 
Carruthers, Adam. 
Chisholm, Wm. James. 
Connor, James Wm. 
Crawford, John Thos. 
Oainpbell, Wm. Clark. | 


Dickson, John Elder. 
Davidson, Alex. Bruce. 
Dorland, Peter Leavens. 
Douglas, John. 
Davidson. John. 
Donovan, Cornelius. 
Davis, Bidwell N. 

De Guerre, Ambrose. 
Davidson, Hugh. 
Dales, John Nelson. 
Davison, James. 


Dobson, Robert, 


Edgcumbe, George. 

Ellis, William 8. 

Echlin, R. P. 

Embree, Luther Edmund. 
Eadie, Robert. 

Elliot, William. 

Evans, Walter Thompson. . 
Elliott, Thomas E. 

Elliott, John. 

Elliott, Edwin. 


Forrest, William, 

Fenwick, Murray M. 

Fraser, William Henry. 
Ferguson, Robert. 

Finlay, A. W. Aytoun. 
Fitzgerald, Lizzie 8. 

Follick, Thomas H. 
Fotheringham, John Taylor. 
Francis, Daniel. 

Fowler, Richard Victor. 
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2.—NAMES OF PERSONS WHO HAVE RECEIVED Hicu ScnHoor Heap Masters’ 
CERTIFICATES SINCE 1875.—Continued. 


ES 


Certificate 
issued. 


1889, 
1890. 
1890. 


1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1884. 
1884. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1890. 


1875. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1884. 
1884. 
1884. 
1885. 
1885. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1887. 
1888. 
1888. 
1888. 
1889. 
1889. 
1889. 
1890. 
1890. 


1879. 
1875. 


1875. 
1877. 


Fessenden, Cortez. 
Flack, Ulysses Jacob. 
Forsyth, David. 


Graham, John, 
Gunne, Charles Robt. 
Givens, David Alex. 
Grant, David Mills. 
Gamble, Joseph B. 
Gray, James. 

Gray, Robert Alex. 
Grey, Jeremiah Wilson. 
Gibbard, Alex. Hanna, 
Guilett, Cephas. 

Giffin, James Andrew. 


Hamilton, John B. 
Hodgson, John Eastwood. 
Holiday, C. 8. 

Herald, John. 

Hooper, Thomas H. 
Hamilton, John A. 
Harrison, Charles W. 
Hoople, Heber N. 
Hicks, David. 

Hough, J. W. 

Harstone, Leonard. 
Hamilton, James Arch, 
Henry, Thomas M. 
Haight, Milton. 

Hopper, Samuel Thos. 
Hunter, James M. 
Huston, William Henry. 
Halliday, Henry. 

Halls, Samuel P. 
Hagarty, Edward William. 
Houston, John. 

Hunt, William H. 
Harstone, John O. 
Holgate, Thomas F, 
Hogarth, Geo. Henry. 
Hamilton, James Reid. 
Hardie, Charles John. 
Houston, John Arthur, 
Hunter, David Hamilton. 


Irvine, William H. 
Jeffers, J. Frith. 


Jamieson, James 8. 
Jolliffe, O. J. 


Certificate 
issued. 


LOT: 
1877. 
Lee: 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1889. 
1890. 
1890, 
1890, 


1876. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1884. 
1888. 
1890. 


138i: 
1881. 
1882, 
1882. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886, 
1887, 
1887. 
1887. 
1888. 
1888, 
1890. 
1890. 


1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1879. 
1880. 
1882. 
1882. 
1882. 
1883, 
1884. 
1886. 
1887. 
1887. 
1888. 
1888. 
1889, 


Jamieson, William 8S. 
Johnston, Adam. 
Johnson, W. D. 
James, Nathaniel O. 
Johnston, Joshua R. 
Jardine, William W. 
Johnston, William. 
Jamieson, Thomas. 
Jackson, Joseph A. 
Jackson, Wm. Shutt. 
Jones, Alice. 


Knight, Adolphus G. 
Kennedy, H. E. 
Kemp, Clifford. 
Kennedy, Lyman A. 
Kemp, Chester Chas. 
Kinnear, Louis. 
Knight, Arch. P. 


Lown, Alex. Sheppard. 
Lyall, Thomas F. 
Levan, Isaac M. 
Lafleur, Paul F. 
Langford. A. L. 
Lennox, Thomas H. 
Little, David OC. 
Little, John G. 
Lapp, Levi. 

Lillie, John Turner. 
Laird, George J. 
Lochead, William. 
Little, Robert A. 
Law, Wm. Henry. 


Munro, Donald. 
Montgomery, Henry.. 
Mundell, William. 
Morris, Albert Moulton, 
Merchant, Francis W. 
Monroe, John A, 

Moir, Robert. 

Morgan, Joseph. 
Mayberry, Charles A. 
Mulloy, Charles Wesley. 
Maxwell, David A. 
Moore, William. 
Martin, Stephen. 
Manley, Frederick F,. 
Milner, William S. 
Marshall, Thomas. 
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2.—NAMES OF PERSONS WHO HAVE RECEIVED Hiay ScHoot Heap MasveErs’ 
CERTIFICATES SINCE 1875.—Continued. 


eS 


Certificate Certificate 
issued. issued, 
1889. Millar, John. 1881. Passmore, Samuel Francis. 
1890, Moore, Alvin Joshua. 1882. Phillips, Sylvanus. 
1890. Murphy, Stephen Henry. 1883. Pomeroy, J. C. 
1890. Massey, Norman Levi. 1884. Packman, James H. 
1890. Morden, Gilbert Walworth. 1884. Park, Henry G. 


1886. Perry, S. W. 


1875. MceMurchy, Archibald. 1887. Passmore, Albert Daniel. 
1875, McMurchy, James. 1887. Potter, Charles. 
1876. McPherson, M. 1889. Paterson, Richard Allen. 
1877. McKay, John Walwick. - 1890) Parker Peancia Rone 
1877. McGregor, John Ormond. 1890. Philip HP aes 
1878. McCulloch, Andrew. 1890) Pinion oA e Me 
1879. McDowell, Charles. ; Ba 
1879. McLachlan, G. s 
1879. McBride, William. ea eee 
1879. McBride, Dugald. 1875. Ross, Jobu Read. 
1879. McKay, Matthew. 1875. Robertson, Richard Allin. 
1880. McKay, Emmanuel. 1975. “Reavlev: Alber. W 
2 OU, eral yy, 1oer A 
1881. McKillop, A. 1877. Ryerson, rp ay 
etal ae Be. 1882. Rothwell William. 
1882. McGillivray, Oharles F, 1884. Robertson, Charles. 
fee oes ohn, 1884, Riddell, Geo. Ivanhoe. 
1882. MacCallum, Arch. Byron. 1885. Robertson Neil 
1882. MacGillivray, John. 1889. Reid, Joseph. ; 
1884. McKay, Alex. Grant. 1890. Reed, George Henry. 
1884, McGillivray, D. 1890. Rogers, Thomas Henry, 
yee se oes eee 1890. Rutherford, Walter W. 
. McIntyre, Evan John. due 
Pic hive Tamer. 1890. Redditt, Thos. Henry. 
1887. McColl, Allan Evan. 1875. Shaw John. 
1887. McKay, Alexander Chas. f 1877. Smith, Lewis C. 
1889. McGregor, Peter Campbell. 1878. Steele, Alexander. 
1889. Macpherson, Fred F. 1879. Smith, Daniel Edwin. 
1890. Macmillan, John. _ 1879. Smith, George. 
1890. McOuaig, Herbert M. 1879. Shannon, Lewis W. 
1880. Scales, Thomas. 
Loe lee Nichol. 1 1880. Smith, D. S. 
1882. Nugent, Andrew. 1881. Smellie, William K. T. 
1882. Sutherland, William Me. 
1877. O’Connor, William. 1883. Smith, Lyman O. 
1883. Odlum, E. 1883. Strongman, William <A. 
1885. O’Hagan, Thomas. 1888. Squair, John. 
1890. Orr, Robert Kimball. 1884. Stevenson, Andrew. 
1884. Simpson, John. 
1876. Phillips, Rev. T. D. 1885. Sherin, Frederick. 
1877. Paterson, David 8. 1885. Sparling, Geo. Belton. 
1877. Page, Thomas Otway. 1885. Sanderson, James Herbert. 
1877. Panton, James Hoyes. 1885, Stevens, W. H. 
1878. Pollock, James Edward. 1885. Street, Jacob Richard. 
1879. Perry, Peter. 1885. Scott, Colin A. 


1879, Parker, Andrew Leonard. 1886. Skinner, Daniel §S, 
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2.—NAMES OF PERSONS WHO HAVE RECEIVED HicuH ScHoot Hrap Masters’ 
CERTIFICATES SINCE 1875.—Concluded. 


Certificate 
issued, 


1887. 
1887. 
1888, 
1889. 
1889. 
1889. 
1889. 
1889, 
1890. 
1890. 
1890. 
1890. 
1890. 
1890. 
1890. 
1890. 
1890. 


1875. 
1882. 
1886. 
1889, 
1889, 
1890. 
1890. 


1890, 


Schmidt, Otto L. 

Short, James. 
Somerville, Thomas C. 
Smith, Arthur Henry. 
Strang, Hugh Innis. 
Shields, Alex. M. 
Sinclair, Samuel Bower. 
Sanderson, William. 
Shepherd, Wm. George. 
Sidley, Henry Ragland. 
Sinclair, Arthur H. 
Sinclair, John. 

Snell, Joseph A. 

Stork, Jennie. 

Seymour, Wm. Fred. 
Sinclair, Angus. 
Stratton, Alfred Wm. 


Tilley, William Edward. 
Tanner, John A. 

Twohey, William James J. 
Turnbull, James. 

Turner, John Burgess. 
Tamblyn, William Ware. 
Thompson, Robt. Allen. 


Tremeer, James. 


Certificate 
issued. 


1875, 


1875. 
1875. 
1877. 
1879. 
137: 
1879, 
Mgetech 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884, 
1884, 
1885. 
1885. 
1886. 
1888. 
1889, 
1889. 
1889, 
1889. 
1890. 
1890, 


1887. 


Unsworth, Richard. 


Wood, William Hugh. 
Wallace, George. 

Ward, George B. 
Worrell, Clare L. 
Wetherell, James Elgin. 
Wallace, Wm. G. 
Whittington, Robert. 
West, John D. 

Wright, George Sills. 
Webber, Frederick W. 
Watson, Alexander H. 
Wright, Arthur W. 
Waldron, Charles H. 
Westlake, H. 

Weir, Archibald. 
Williams, Nelson. 
Wilkins, David Francis H. 
Wilson, Gilbert Daniel. 
Wismer, John Anderson. 
Whitney, W. A. 

Wilson, John. 

Waugh, John. 

Williams, Chas. Wynne. 
Wilson, Henry Langford. 


Young, Archibald H. 
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3. LisT OF PERSONS WHO HAVE RECEIVED Pusuiic ScHooL INSPECTORS’ 
CERTIFICATES SINCE 1871. 


Certificate Certificate 

issued, issued. 
1871. Agnew, John, M.D. 1873. Clarke, J. G., B.A. 
1871. Alexander, William. 1874. Carson, Joseph S. 
P71. Acare las. 1877. Campbell, Alexander. 
1880, Armstrong, T. C. L., M.A. 1877. Cochrane, R. R. 
1880. Armstrong, John, B.A. 1878. Cornell, D. B. 
1883. Atkin, Welbern. 1878. Carlyle, Alexander, B.A. 

1878. Carlyle, James, M.D. 

1871. Blaicher, Peter Campbell. 1878. Campbell, Rev. John, B.A. 
1871. Brebner, John. 1878. Curry, Charles Dy, Ae 
1871. Brown, James Coyle. 1880. Colles, William H. G. 
1871. Bigg, Wallan R. 1880, Connor, James W., B.A. 
1871. Bell, Rev. George, B.A. 1880. Craig, James J., Dee 
EE ans oxandenioward: 1881. Carman, James Addison, B.A. 
(ati eales Kor 1881. Clarke.Ds KK.) Bid. 
1871. Beli one ; 1882. Corbett, Lewis C., B.A. 

Buriat a ee 1882. Oox, John L., B.A. 
1871. Boyle, J. B. Reno Ohad isk (Chama newy 
1871. Ball, James H., B.A. 1d84" c A ee - ria es 
1871. Burrows, Frederick. 1884" Raa ge sie BA 
1871. Borthwick, Rev. H. J., M.A. eee aie Js ae en 
1871. Blair, Rev. George, M.A. 1886. cue Se ate Ww ek 
1871. Ballard, William Henry, M.A. mene.) Aaa) ics 
1871. Bradbury, Joel Lawton, M.A. 
1871. Burt, Rev. F. 1871. Davey, Peter N. 
1872. Bigg, E. M., M.A. 1871. Dewar, Archibald. 
1873. Brown, Arthur. 1871, Dunn, J. Murrison, B.A. 
1876. Barnes, Charles A., B.A. 1871. Donelly, Joseph Henry. 
1876. Birchard, Isaac J., M.A, 1871. De La Matter, Henry. 
1879. Brisbin, Bernard M., B.A. 1871, Denton, John. 
1881. Blair, Rev. William, B.A. 1871. Douglas, William Alexander. 
1881. Bowerman, John T. 1872. Dupuis, N. F., M.A. 
1882. Barron, Robert A. 1872. Dearness, John. 
1883. Burgess, J. E., B.A. 1879. Dorland, Peter Leavens, B.A. 
1885. Bellamy, J. S., B.A. 1879. Davis, S. Percy, B.A. 
1885. Burns, William. 1884. Deacon, John Scott. 
1885. Baptie, George, M.A., M.B. 1884, Dawson, R., B.A. 
1887, Bruce, Edward Wesley. 1884. Davis, Bidwell N., B.A. 
1887, Broderick, Gideon E. 1885. Davidson, Alexander Bruce, B.A. 
1890. Burgess, Herbert H. 1887. Day, Isaac. 


1887. Duncan, John McD., B.A. 
1871. Clarkson, Charles, B.A. 


1871. Carlyle, William. 1871. Eckford, John. 

1871. Comfort, John Harris. 1871. Elliott, Rev. F. G. 

1871. Cuthbertson, Rev. George. 1872. Emerson, Samuel. 

1871. Olapp, David P., B.A. 1880, Eastman, Samuel H., B.A. 
1871. Clendening, William Scott. 1880. Embury, Allan. 

1871. Colter, OC. W., A.B. 1880, Echlin, Robert P., B.A. 
1871, Cameron, John. 1881. Embree, Luther E., B.A. 
1872. Carman, Robert B., M.A. 1885. Elliott, William, B.A. 
1872. Carson, W. J. 1887. Elliott, John. 


1872. Coleman, Rev. A. H., B.A. 1890. Eldon, Robert Henry. 
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3.—List OF PERSONS WHO HAVE RECEIVED PUBLIC ScHoou Inspectors’ 
OERTIFICATES SINCE 1871.—Continued. 


= 


Certificate 


Certificate 
issued. 


1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
18th: 
1871. 
1871. 
1873. 
LOT: 
1880. 
1881. 
1884, 
1886. 


1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
LoVe, 
Lott 
LS7i. 
1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
1874, 
1871. 
1878. 
1878. 
1880. 
1886. 
1890. 
1890, 


1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
bevel 
167s: 
1873. 
1874. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1890. 


Fullerton, James. 
Ferguson, William. 
Fitch, B. F., M.A. 
Fordyce. A. Dingwall. 
Freer, Benjamin. 
Fotheringham, David. 
Fergusson, Rev. W. A. 
Foreman, William. 


Forrest, William, B.A., M.D. 


Fletcher, Morris Johnson. 
Fraser, Rev. R. D., B.A. 
Ferguson, Miles. 

Fenwick, Murray M., B.A. 


Ganton, Stephen. 
Glashan, John C. 
Groat, Stillman P. 
Girardot, Theodule. 
Gray, James B. 
Gordon, Thomas. 
Gordon, Nathaniel. 
Grier, Andrew. 
Gordon, Rev. James, M.A. 
Gordon, Charles. 
Gick, Henry. 


Garrett, Rev. Thomas, B.A. 


Grant, Rev. George, B.A. 
Givens, David Alex., B.A. 
Graham, John, B.A. 
Griffin, A. D. 

Galbraith, William J. 
Greenless, Robt. Franklin. 


Herald, Rev. James. 
Henderson, Thomas. 
Harrison, Edmund B. 
Hill, Rev. G. 8. J., M.A. 
Hilliard, Thomas. 
Hodgson, James. 
Harcourt, Richard, B.A. 
Hay, Andrew. 

Hughes, J. H., M.A. 
Hughes, James Laughlin. 
Hands, Jonathan G. 
Hunter, John. 
Henderson, John, B.A. 
Hughes, Samuel. 

Hunter, James M., M.A, 
Harlton, W. H. 
Houston, John, B.A. 
Hallett, Wm. John. 
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issued. 


1884. 


1871; 
Loy: 
1878. 
1880. 
1889. 


187k: 
1871. 
Lé7L 
Bey pile 
1871. 
1Oia: 
1881. 


1871. 
Lei) 
1871. 
they eb 
1884, 
1889. 
1890. 
1890. 


1871. 
18 (4: 
1871. 
1871. 
Lewd: 
ibe (ik 
187i: 
LOT. 
1871. 
1871 
Beye 
1871. 
ere es 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
Bova: 
1878. 
1872. 
1880. 
1881. 
1884. 
1886. 
1890. 


Irvine, William H., B.A. 


Jenkyns, Rev. E. H. 
Johnston, John. 
Johnston, Hugh D. 
Johnston, William. 
Jamieson, Thomas, B.A. 


Kelly, Michael Joseph, M.D. 
Kinney, Robert, M.D. 
Knight, James Henry. 
Kilgour, Rev, James. 

Kidd, William G. 

Kirk, George. 

Knight, Archibald P. B.A. 


Langdon, Richard Vickery. 
Little, Robert. 

Livingston, John, 

Laing, Rev. John, M.A. 
Lyall, Thomas F., B.A. 
Lent, David H. 

Lees, Richard. 


Longman, Kdwin. 


Millar, John, B.A. 

Moran, John. 

Moore, Charles Boyd. 

Millar, John R. 

May, Rev. John, M.A. 
Matheson, Robert, B.A. 
Moore, John, B.A. 

Malloch, D. M. 

Muir, Rev. J. B., M.A. 
Murray, Alexander, M.A. 
Morgan, James C., M.A. 
Maxwell, David Alexander, B.A. 
May, Charles Henry. 

Mills, James, B.A. 

Moses, Clarke. 

Munro, John. 

Martin, Joseph. 

Michell, Frank L., M.A. 
Mills, Thos. Wesley, B.A., M.D. 
Morris, Albert Moulton, B.A. 
Merchant, Francis W., B.A, 
Mayberry, Charles A., B.A. 
Murray, R. W. 

Morgan, James Wm, 
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3.—LIsT OF PERSONS WHO HAVR RECEIVED Pusiic ScHoor INSPECTORS’ 
CERTIFICATES SINCE 1871.— Continued. 


Certificate 
issued. 


L871. 
1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
Beil 
1871. 
LOGe. 
1Si4. 
Lei. 
lite ial 
EST 1, 
3715 
1871. 
oy 
1871. 
1Sil. 
1871. 
1873. 
1875. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1880. 
1880. 
1884. 
-1884. 
886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1889. 
1889. 
1890. 


Ley. 
S71, 
1871. 
1878. 


1871. 
1877. 
1883. 
1884. 


1871. 
1871. 


McLean, Peter. 
Mackintosh, William. 
McDiarmid, Donald, M.D. 
McDowall, Joseph William. 
McColl, Rev. A. 
McGregor, Rev. Alexander. 
McKay, Hugh Munro. 
McBrien, James. 

MacColl, Samuel. 

McLean, John. 

McColl, Hugh. 

McCaig, Donald. 
McCausland, William J. 
McFaul, John H., M.D. 
McKinnon, Donald J, 
McCallum, Archibald, M.A 
McClatchie, Alfred, B.A. 
McNaughton, Alexander. 
McKee, Rev. W. 
McCammon, J. 

McKee, Rev. Thomas. 
McArdle, David. 
McMillan, J., B.A. 
McGregor, Peter O., B.A. 
MacGregor, ©. J., M.A. 
McOulloch, Andrew, B.A. 
McLurg, James, M.D. 
McBride, Dougald, B.A. 
McBride, William, B.A. 
McGill, Anthony. 
McLaughlin, John. 
McMillan, Alexander. 
McGillivray, D., B.A. 
McKay, Alexander Grant. 
McIntosh, Angus. 
MacLean, Hugh Stewart. 
McKechnie, John Gray. 
McClement, William Thomas, B.A. 
McAllister, Samuel. 


Nelles, W. W., M.A. 
Nichol, William, M.D. 
Nichols, Wilmot M., B.A. 
Nattress, William. 


Ormiston, David, M.A. 
Orr, Robert Kimball. 
O’Connor, Thaddeus J. 
Odlum, Edward, M.A. 


Platt, John Milton, M.D. 
Purslow, Adam, LL.D. 


26 (E) 


Certificate 


issued. 


L871. 
LST 1. 
1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
Sit: 
1871. 
1871. 
1875. 
1377. 
1878. 
1886. 


1871. 
1375 
1871, 
1871. 
1871. 
Ish: 
1871. 
eyes i 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1880. 
1880. 
1882. 
1884, 
1886. 
1889. 
1890. 
1890. 


Aros fd & 
Lseh. 
1971. 
1871. 
1s7 I, 
1871. 
1871. 
LSGk: 
Loa. 
1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
1874. 
LB AL, 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 


Patterson, J. C. 

Patterson, Rev. E., B.A. 
Platt, Gilbert D., B.A. 
Porter, Rev. James. 
Preston, James, B.A. 
Price, Robert. 

Pearce, Thomas. 

Patterson, E. George, M.A. 
Parlow, Edwin D. 

Powell, George K. 

Panton, James Hoyes, B.A. 
Park, Robert. 


Ryan, Thomas. 

Ross, George W., LL.B. 
Reazin, Henry. 

Ross, Donald Wilson, B.A. 
Rogers, John. 

Rodgers, Rev. Robert. 
Rous, F. H. 

Ross, Arthur W. 
Ridgeway, Robert. 

Ross, W. H. 

Ross, John Reid. 

Rowat, Isaac S. 
Robertson, Charles. 
Redditt, Thomas H., B.A. 
Robertson, Neil, B.A. 
Robb, David. 

Reid, Joseph, B.A., LL.B 
Ritchie, John. 

Rogers, James C. 


Smith, Joseph Henry. 
Sullivan, Dion Cornelius, LL.D. 
Steele, Thomas O. 
Stratton, James. 

Scarlett, Edward. 

Shaw, John. 

Somerset, John B. 

Slack, Henry Lloyd, M.A. 
Smith, G. Young. 

Sinclair William, B.A. 
Smith, Rev. J. C., B.A. 
Strauchon, George. 

Smirle, Archibald. 

Stuart, Alexander. 

Scott, Robert George, B.A. 
Sprague, W. E. 
Somerville, George H. 
Switzer, P. A., M.A, 
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3. List OF PERSONS WHO HAVE RECEIVED PuBLic ScHOOL INSPECTORS’ 
CERTIFICATES SINCE 1871.—Concluded. 


Certificate Certificate 
issued. issued. 

1879. Sinclair, Angus, M.A. 1871. Wood, Benjamin Wills. 
1880. Summerby, W. J. 1871. Woods, Samuel, M.A. 
1881. Sheppard, D. Erastus. 1871. Wadsworth, J, J., M.B. 
1885. Stevens, W. H., B.A. 1871. Wilkinson, William, B.A. 
1885. Smith, Lyman C., B.A. 1871. Waters, Rev. David, L.LD. 
1886. Spankie, William, M.D. 1871. Wilson, John. 
1886. Stirling, John. 1871. Willis, Robert. 
1887. Stuart, James Russell. 1871. Withrow, Rev. W. H., M.A. 
1889. Sinclair, Samuel Bower, B.A. 1871. Wright, Daniel. 
1890. Smellie, William K. T., B.A. 1871. Wright, Rev. Peter. 
1890. Seymour, Wm. Fred., B.A. 1877. Whitney, W. A. 

1882. White, James F. 
1871. Torrance, Rev. Robert. 1882. Washington, Rev. George, B.A. 
1871. Tilley, John J. 1883. Whillans, Rev. Robert, M.A. 
1871. Tilley, William Edward, M.A. 1883. Worrell, Rev. Clare L., B.A. 
1872. Thompson, John, B.A. 1883. Winterborn, James. 
1877. Tom, John E. 1884. Whittington, A., B.A. 
1878. Turnbull, James, M.A. 1884. Wright, Arthur W., B.A. 
1878. Tyler, William, B.A. 1884. Walrond, Thomas James. 
1878. Tamblyn, William W., M.A. 1885. Weir Archibald, B.A. 
1878. Tarner, Robert J. 1888. Waugh, John, B.A 
1886. Turner, J. B. 1889. Wismer, J. A., B.A. 
1872. Unsworth, Richard, B.A. ROTA aig a ge sae A 
1871. Vanslyke, George W. 1871. Young, George, B.A. 
1871. Verner, Arthur, A.B. 1881. Youmans, John Ryerson, B.A. 
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4. SYLLABUS OF COURSE OF STUDY FOR KINDERGARTEN ASSISTANTS. 


The following syllabus indicates the course of study for assistant 
Kindergartners. The annual examinations of the Education Department 
will be based on the course herein set forth. After the 1st of July, 1892, 
no person will be eligible for admission to the Provincial Kindergarten 
training classes at Toronto and Ottawa who has not passed the examina- 
tion prescribed for assistants, or who has not taught a public school at 
least one year as a second-class teacher. No candidate will be admitted 
after the said date to the examination for director who has not taken 
one year’s training at a Provincial Kindergarten. No candidate will be 
admitted to training as an assistant who has not passed the Leaving 
Examination prescribed for Public Schools, or the Primary Examination 
prescribed for High Schools. , 


KINDERGARTEN GIFTS. 

At the conclusion of the first year’s course of training, candidates 
for assistants’ certificates should be qualified to explain the gifts, their 
general objects as well as their specialties; how they are eraded and 
why; their connection with other branches of Kindergarten work ; 
also a full explanation of the general method of the Kindergarten, and 
how applied in exercises with the gifts. As the gifts have a mathe- 
matical foundation, a knowledge of the elements of geometry will be 
required. 


Ist Gift (Balls) : 
A series of songs that may be used in connection with exercises 
given with Ist Gift. Not less than fifteen songs. Practical 
work to be submitted in Gift Book. 


2nd Gift (Bull, Cube, Cylinder) : 


A series of songs that may be used in connection with exercises 
given with 2nd Gift. Not less than ten songs. Practical 
work to be submitted in Gift Book. 


8rd Gift (Building) : 


a) Lists of two series, Forms of Life. Not less than twelve forms 
in each list. 

(b) Three sequences, Forms of Beauty. Not less than twelve forms 
in each sequence. Practical work to be submitted in Gift Book. 


4th Gift (Building) : 


(a) Lists of two series, Forms of Life. Not less than twelve forms 
in each list. 

(b) Two sequences, Forms of Beauty. Not less than twelve forms 
in ‘each sequence. 

(c) Building problems for estimating dimensions, cubic contents, ete. 
Not less than eight in the list. 

(d) Exercises illustrating balance, surface representation, continual 
motion, etc. Practical work to be submitted in Gift Book. 
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5th Gift (Building) : 


(a) A list of Forms of Life. Not less than twelve. 

(b) Two sequences, Forms of Beauty. Not less than twelve forms 
in each sequence. 

(c) Five sequences, Forms of Knowledge. 
1. Geometrical forms. 


ce ce 


Soe 


(a3 ce 


4. Fractional divisions, 3rds, 9ths, 27ths. 
5 * 3rds, 6ths, 12ths. 
(d) Develanerent of Mathematical Prisms. 
1. Square prisms. 
2. Triangular prisms. 
(¢) Suggestions for different kinds of numerical exercises that may 
be given with 5th Gift. 
Practical work to be submitted in Gift Book. 
6th Gift (Building) : 
(a) A list of Forms of Life. Not less than twelve forms in the list. 
(b) Two sequences, Forms of Beauty. Not less than twelve forms 


in each sequence. 
(c) Building Problems. Not less than fourteen in the list. 


Practical work to be submitted in Gift Book. 


7th Gift (Tablets) ; 
I. Description, derivation, definition. 
II. Positions of one tablet. 
III. Relative positions of two tablets. 
IV. Mathematical figures that may be produced by combining two 
tablets. 
V. Mathematical figures produced by combining three tablets. 


VI. Life forms with one tablet. Not less than twenty named. 


“ two tablets. f ten drawn. 
(Ts <4 four (<3 « Co “ « 
6% (a3 eight 6 “ a4 eight (a 
a4 “ sixteen (43 « ce four (14 
si “ thirty-two tablets. “ Ee DO, an 


Life forms with sixty-four. 


VII Forms of Beauty. 
(a) From a given centre. Not less than four forms. 
(b) Repetition. Not less than four forms. 
(c) In sequence. ¢ sequences. 
VIIL. 1. Development of all mathematical figures. 
(a) Triangles. 
(b) Squares. 
(c) Oblongs. 
(d) Rhomboid. 
(¢) Rhomb. 
(f) Trapezoid. 
(g) Octagons. 
2. Irregular polygons. 


1X. Comparison of mathematical figures. 
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X. Analysis of forms, showing the mathematical elements that 
compose them. 
(a) A Form of Life. 
(b) A Form of Beauty. 
(c) A Form of Knowledge. 
Practical work to be submitted in Gift Book. 
Assistants must submit not less than ten forms with each number of 
the following combinations : 


Sth crf (Sticks) : 


I. 1. (a) Combinations of sticks into life forms, using two sticks, even 
lengths. 
(6) Combinations of sticks into life forms, using three sticks, even 
lengths. 
(c) Combinations of sticks into life forms, using four sticks, even 
lengths. 
(d) Combinations of sticks into life forms, using five sticks, even 
lengths. 
(e¢) Combinations of sticks into life forms, using six sticks, even 
lengths. 
(f) Combinations of sticks into life forms, using seven sticks, even 
lengths. 
(9) Combinations of sticks into life forms, using eight sticks, even 
lengths. 
(h) Combinations of sticks into life forms, using nine sticks, even 
lengths. oF ee Peg 
(1) Combinations of sticks into life forms, using ten sticks, even 
lengths. ca ‘a 
2. Life forms with sixteen sticks, even lengths. Not less than ten 
forms. 
3. Life forms with thirty-two sticks, even lengths. Not less than 
four forms. 
4. Life forms with sixty-four sticks, even lengths. 
5. Miscellaneous forms of life, using any length. Not less than 


ten forms. 
Practical work to be submitted in gift book. 
II, Forms of beauty. 
(a) From a given centre. Not less than four forms. 
(6) Repetition. Not less than four forms. 
(c) In sequence. . “ —* gequences. 
Ith nek (Rings): 
I. (a) Positions of one half ring. 
(b) Relative positions of two half rings. 


. (¢) . three “ 
I. (a) Life forms with four half rings. 
(b) Sawejoht. bo 
(c) ‘ “ twelve “ 
(d) ‘ “ twenty-four half rings. 


(¢) Miscellaneous forms with rings and half rings. 
ITI. Forms of beauty. 
(a) Sequence with four half rings. 
(b) ff eight: “ 
(c) Miscellaneous forms, using any number of rings and half 
rings. 


KINDERGARTEN OCCUPATIONS. 


Assistants must be qualified to explain the uses of the Kinder- 
garten occupations, their connection with other branches of the work, the 
application of the general method to the exercises given with them, etc. 
They must also illustrate a school of sewing, comprising not less than 
sixty different figures, logically connected and illustrating the following 
lines and their combinations. 


(a) Vertical lines. 
(b) Horizontal lines. 
(c) Slanting lines of all orders. 
(d) Curves. 
Practical work to be submitted in occupation books. 


Rules for Sewing Inventions : 


1. Vertical and horizontal lines of one length. 
(a) A form of life. 
(b) A form of beauty. 
2. Vertical and horizontal lines of two lengths. 
(a) A form of life. 
(b) A form of beauty. 
3. Vertical and horizontal lines of one and two lengths. 
(a) A form of life. 
(b) A form of beauty. 
4. Slanting lines, 1st order, one length. 
(a) A form of life. 
(b) A form of beauty. 
5. Slanting lines, 1st order, two lengths. 
A form of beauty. 
. Slanting lines, Ist order, one length, combined with vertical and 
horizontal lines, one length—form of beauty. 
_ An invention in all elements thus far given. 
. Slanting lines, 2ud order, one length. 
(a) Form of life. 
(b) Form of beauty. 
9. Slanting lines, 1st and 2nd orders combined, one length—form 
of beauty. 
10. Slanting lines, Ist and 2nd orders combined with vertical and 
horizontal lines, one length and two lengths—a form of 


CONTI Oo 


beauty. 
11. An invention in all elements thus far given. 
eae i quarter curves. 
Oe : half es 
1b gla se circles. 


15. Two inventions, using quarter curves, half curves and circles. 
16. An invention in all elements thus far given. 
17. Four miscellaneous inventions. 


Practical work to be submitted in occupation books. 
Drawing : 
I. Combine five vertical lines from one to five lengths into a triangle. 
II. Repeat this triangle in four different positions. 
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III. Combine these four triangles into a 
(a) Solid figure. 
(b) Hollow figure. 
(c) Two intermediate figures. 
IV. From the solid and hollow figures form four limbs. 
1st Limb.—Place the lower half of the solid figure below the lower 
| half of the hollow figure. 
2nd Limb.—Place the upper half of the solid above the upper half 
of the hollow figure. 
3rd Limb.—Place the right half of the solid figure to the right 
of the right half of the hollow figure. 
4th Limb.—Place the left half of the solid figure to the left of the 
left half of the hollow figure. 
V. Combine these four limbs into a large solid figure. 
Reversing the position of the four limbs, combine them into a 
large hollow figure. 
VI. From the four original triangles make two twisting figures. 
VII. From these twisting figures make two limbs, thus: By p.acing 
the right half of each figure to the left of the left half of the same figure 
VIII. Using each of these limbs twice make two large figures. In 
the first figure the original solid form will appear, in the second figure 
the original hollow form will appear. | 
IX. Repeat these eight rules in— 
(a) Horizontal lines. 
(b) Right angles. 
(c) Squares within. 
(d) Squares without. 
(e) Scalene triangles (vertical lines). 
(f) Scalene triangles (horizontal lines). 
(g) Slanting lines, Ist order. 
(h) Slanting lines, all orders (vertically). 
(1) Slanting lines, all orders (horizontally). 
(j) Unite the five orders of slanting lines in a point to form 
four limbs. 
(k) Unite these four limbs to form (1) a solid figure and (2) a 
hollow figure. 
(l) Quarter curves. 
(m) Half curves. 
(n) Circles. : 
Practical work to be submitted in Occupation Book. 


Drawing Inventions : 
1st Set.—1. Vertical lines, one length. 

(a) Form of Life. 
(b) Form of Beauty. | 

2. Vertical lines, all lengths. 
(a) Form of Life. 
(b) Form of Beauty. 

3. Horizontal lines, one length. 
(a) Form of Life. 
(b) Form of Beauty. 

4, Horizontal lines, all lengths. 
(a) Form of Life. 
(b) Form of Beauty. 
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2nd Set.—1. 
2. 


3. 


On 


10. 


3rd Set.—l1. 
. Slanting lines, Ist order, all lengths, not touching. 
. Slanting lines, lst order, one length, touching at one 


13 


4th Set.—l. 
. Disconnected squares, all lengths. 
. Squares of one length, sides touching. 
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Vertical and horizontal lines of one length, touching at 
one point. 

Vertical and horizontal lines of all lengths, touching at 
one point. 

Vertical and horizontal lines of one length, touching at. 
two points. 


. Vertical and horizontal lines of all lengths, touching at. 


two points. 


. Vertical and horizontal lines of one length, touching at 


three points. 


. Vertical and horizontal lines of all lengths, touching at. 


three points. 


. Vertical and horizontal lines of one length. touching at 


four points. 


. Vertical and horizontal lines of all lengths, touching at 


four points. 


. Vertical and horizontal lines of one length, touching at. 


five points. 
Vertical and horizontal lines of all lengths, touching at. 
five points. 


Slanting lines, 1st order, one length, not touching. 


point. 


. Slanting lines, 1st order, all lengths, touching at one 


point. 


. Slanting lines, lst order, one length, touching at two. 


points. 


. Slanting lines, 1st order, all lengths, touching at two- 


points. | 


. Slanting lines, Ist order, one length, touching at three. 


points. 


. Slanting lines, Ist order, all lengths, touching at three 


points. 


. Slanting lines, lst order, one length, touching at four 


points. 


. Slanting lines, Ist order, all lengths, touching at four 


points. 


. Slanting lines, 1st order, one length, touching at five 


points. 


. Slanting lines, 1st order, all lengths, touching at five 


points. 
Slanting lines, all orders, one length, not joined. 


Disconnected squares, one length. 


Squares of all lengths, sides touching. 
Squares of one length, corners touching. 


. Squares of all lengths, corners touching. 
. Squares of all lengths, sides hooked. 
. All elements thus far given. 
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. Squares combined with vertical and horizontal lines, 
. Squares using all lengths. Form of Life. 
. Right isosceles triangles, one size, 
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(a) Form of Life. 
(6 “ce « 


(c) Form of Beauty. 


- Right isosceles triangles, all sizes, 
. Equilateral triangles, one size. 


(a) Form of Life. 
(6 6 


ing 


(c) Form of Beauty. 


. Equilateral triangles, all sizes. 


Obtuse isosceles triangles, one size. 
(a) Form of Life. 


(b) ‘ce 
(c) Form of Beauty. 


- Obtuse isosceles triangles, all sizes, 
. Sealene triangles, one size. 


(a) Form of Life. 
(6) Form of Beauty. 
(c) “ 66 


. Scalene triangles, all sizes, 
. All triangles combined. 


(a) Form of Life. 
(6) Form of Beauty. 


- Two inventions in quarter curves. 

. Two inventions in half curves. 

. Two inventions in circles. 

- An invention in quarter curves, half curve and circles 


combined, all sizes. 


. All elements thus far given, 
. Four miscellaneous inventions. 


| Coloring with Colored Crayons : 


Inventions of geometric forms corabined into figures and borders, 
colored. Pictures in outline (not less than three), colored. 
Practical work for Oceupation Book. 


Mat Weaving : 


Ist Set.— Wide and narrow strips alternated. 


1. 1 up, 1 down, taking narrow with narrow and wide with 


2 
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wide. 


- Lup, 1 down, taking narrow with wide and wide with 


narrow, 


. 2 up, 2 down. 

. lL up, 2 down. 

-2up,l down. | 

. 2 up, 2 down, diagonally. 
. 2 up, 1 down, diagonally. 
. 2 down, 1 up, diagonally. 
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2nd Set.—Two narrow strips and one wide strip. 
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3rd Set.—T 
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1 up, 1 down. 
2 up, 2 down. 
3 up, 3 down. 


. 1 down, 2 up, diagonally. 


2 down, 1 up, diagonally. 
2 down, 2 up, diagonally. 


hree narrow strips and one wide strip. 


1 up, 1 down, beginning with narrow strip. 
1 down, 1 up. 


. 2 down, 2 up, beginning with narrow. 


2 up, 1 down, diagonally. 

3 up, 8 down, diagonally. 

3 up, 1 down, diagonally. 

1 up, 1 down, using all narrow strips. 
bup,b down, 3" wide strips. 


4th Set.—Strips of equal width. 


« 
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1 up, 1 down. 
2 up, 2 down. 
2 up, 1 down. 
2 up, 1 down, 1 up, 2 down. 
2 up, 1 down, | up, 1 down. 
3 up. 3 down. 
3 up, 1 down. 


. 3 up, 2 down. 

. 8 down, 1 up, 3 down, 1 up, 1 down. 

. 3 up, 1 down, 1 up, 1 down. 

. 1 down, 2 up, in steps of four. 

. 1 down, 2 up, continued steps from right to left. 
. 1 down, 2 up, 
. 1 down, 2 up, ‘ reversed. 

. 1 down, 2 up, angles to centre. 

. 1 down, 2 up, angles outward. 

. 2 down, 2 up, in steps of three. 

. 2 down, 2 up, continued steps from right to left. 
. 2 down, 2 up, i 
. 2 down, 2 up, ie reversed. 

. 2 down, 2 up, angles to centre. 

. 2 down, 2 up, angles outward. 

. 3 down, 3 up, in steps of three. 

. 3 down, 3 up, continued steps from right to left. 

. 3 down, 3 up, i fT led ype aoe 

. 3 down, 3 up, : reversed. 

. 8 down, 3 up, angles to centre. 

. 3 down, 3 up, angles outward. 

. 2 up, 1 down, 1 up, continued steps from right to left. 

. 2 up, 1 down, 1 up, § ler tag say Tah 
. 2 up, 1 down, 1 up, : reversed. 

2. 3 up, 1 down, 1 up, as from right to left. 

. 3 up, 1 down, 1 up, 4 © Heft “right 
. 3. up, 1 down, 1 up, ‘i reversed. 

. 2 up, 1 down, 1 up, 1 down, continued steps from right 
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to left. 
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2 up, 1 down, 1 up, 1 down, continued steps from left to 
right. 


. 2 up, 1 down, 1 up, 1 down, continued steps reversed. 
. 3 up, 1 down, 1 up, 1 down, continued steps from right 


to left. 


. 3 up, 1 down, 1 up, 1 down, continued steps from left to 


right. 


. 3 up, 1 down, 1 up, 1 down, continued steps reversed. 
. Combination of two’s, three’s and one’s, reversed, steps 


of four. 


Practical work for Occupation Books. 


Mat Inventions : 


1. An invention in two’s. 


oo bo 


4 
5. 
6. 
fk 
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two’s and one’s. 

three’s, 

three’s and one’s. 
three’s and two’s. 

“ three’s, two’s and one’s. 


ce 


ce 


ce 


Six miscellaneous inventions. 


Slats (First School) : 
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Fan. 


. Windows, (squares illustrated). 
. Gate, (oblong illustrated). 

. Picture frame. 

. Fish (rhomb.) 

. Nine rhombs. 


Slats (Second School) : 


i 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. 
7 
8 
Ep 


. Three pointed star. 

. Four pointed star (trapezium). 
. Five pointed star (pentagon). 

. Six pointed star (hexagon). 

. Seven pointed star (heptagon). 


Hight pointed star (octagon). 


. Ten pointed star. 
. Twelve pointed stay. 
ractical work for Occupation Book. 


Folding (Salt cellar, ground form) : 


Salt cellar. 
2. Star. 


ly 
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Satchel. 


. King’s crown. 

. Queen’s crown. 

. Pepper box. 

. Pepper box star. 
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Folding (Double salt cellar, grownd form) : 


1. Cap. 
Muff. 
Boots. 
Bobbin. 
Shirt. 

. Trousers. 
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Folding (Table cloth, grownd form) : 


1. Table cloth. 

2. Table. 

3. Cigar-case. 

4, Wind-mill. 

5. Vase. 

6. Sail boat. 

7. Chicker. 

8. Double boat. 

9. Boat with fish box. 
10. Two fish boxes. 
11. Loose box. 

12. Tight box. 

13. Picture frame. 
14, Looking glass. 
15. Chinese junk. 


Practical work for Occupation Book. 


Folding (Salt cellar forms of Beauty) : 


The fundamental form is given, and by a change in three directions 
various forms are produced. : 


(a) From without, turned inward. 
(6b) From within, outward. | 
(c) Combination. 


Table cloth, forms of Beauty : 


The table cloth forms of Beauty consist of four modifications. 
(a) Hexagon. 
(b) Trapezium. \ 
(c) Trapezium. 


(d) Rhomb. 


Inventions required : 


1. Eighteen inventions from salt cellar, ground form. 

2. Eighteen inventions from table cloth, ground form. 

3. One combination—not less than eight different forms combined 
in a large figure. 

4. One Mosaic—not less than thirty-six forms. 

Quarters and thirds of full size paper for Nos. 3 and 4. 

Practical work for Occupation Books. 


“\ 
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Cutting : 


1. Right isosceles, ground form—not less than thirty-eight figures 
in logical sequence. 


2. Equilateral triangle, ground form—not less than twenty-six 
figures in logical sequence. 


3. Right isosceles, ground form (a school of curves), not less than 
twelve figures. Practical work for Occupation Books. 


—_—______.__. 


KINDERGARTEN PEASE WORK. 


I. With one stick : a list of objects, not less than twelve. 
II. With two sticks : 

(a) Right angle. 

(6) Acute angle. 

(c) Obtuse angle. 

(d) Twenty Life Forms, 
Ill. With three sticks : 


Triangles : 
(a) Right isosceles. 
(6) Acute isosceles. 
1. (c) Obtuse isosceles. 
(d) Scalene triangle. 
(e) Obtuse scalene. 
(7) Equilateral triangles. 


2. Twelve Life Forms, with three puck onin each. 

3. Triangular prisms, right and oblique. 

4. Pyramid (triangular.) 

5. Tetrahedron. 

6. One Form of Life from triangular prism. 

7. Two Forms of Beauty from equilateral triangle. 
Quadrilaterals : 

IV.—1. Square. 


2. Twelve Life Forms with four sticks in each. 
3. Square prism, right and oblique. 

4. Four Life Forms from square prism. 

5. Two Forms of Beauty from square centre. 


V.—1. Oblong. 
2. Rectangular parallelopiped. 
3. Four Life Forms from rectangular parallelopiped. 


VI-~—1. Rhomb. 
2. Rhombic prism. 


VII.—1. Rhomboid. 
2. Rhomboidal prism. 
3. One Form of Beauty from rhomboid centre. 
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VIIL-—1. Trapezoid (boat.) 
2. Trapezoidal prism. 
8 One Form of Life from trapezoidal prism. 


IX. Trapezoid (shoe.) 
Trapezoidal prism. 


X. Trapezium. 
Prism whose bases are trapeziums. 
One Form of Life from prism whose bases are trapeziums. 


XI. With five sticks: 


. Pentagon. 

_ Life Forms with five sticks—not less than six. 
_ Pentagonal prism. 

_ One Life Form from pentagonal prism. 

- One Form of Beauty from pentagonal centre. 
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XII. With six sticks: 


1. Hexagon. 

9. Forms of Life with six sticks—not less than six. 
3. Hexagonal prism. 

4. Life Form from hexagonal prism. 

5. Six Forms of Beauty from hexagonal centre. 


XILL. With eight sticks : 


1. Octagon. 

9. Forms of Life with eight sticks—not less than six. 
3. Octagonal prism. 

4, Form of Life from octagonal prism. 

5. Six forms of Beauty from octagonal centre. 


Regular octahedron. 

A solid having twenty-six faces. 

Six miscellaneous inventions, Forms of Life, two to be made with 
wheels. 

Six miscellaneous Forms of Beauty (double.) 

Card basket from square basis. 

Card basket from hexagonal basis. 

Card basket from octagonal basis. 


KINDERGARTEN MODELLING. 


Ball (Solid forms): 


1. Apples. 

9. Bird’s nest 

' 3. Cherries. 

4. Lunch basket. 
5. Globe fish. 


Four inventions. 
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Half Solid : 


1. Toad stool. 

2. Salad bowl. 

3. Sewing basket, 
4. Hat. 

Two inventions. 


Plane: 


1. Watch. 

2. Buttons on eard. 

3. Circular leaves. 

Two inventions. 

One combination of solid, half-solid and plane: 


Oblate Spheroid (Solid jorm) : 


1. Turnip. 

2. Tomato. 

3. Inkstand. 
Two inventions, 


Half Solid: 


1. Cradle. 

2. Baby waggon. 
8. Market basket. 
Two inventions. 


Plane: 


1. Locket. 

2. Leaves. 

3. Hand glass 

Two inventions. 

One combination of solid, half-solid and plane.. 


Prolate Spheroid (Solid form) - 


\ 1. Tea-pot. 
2. Soup tureen. 
3. Grapes. 
4. Melon. 
Two inventions. 


Half Solid : 


1. Soap dish 
2.. Fruit dish. 
Two inventions. 


Plane: 


1. Kye glasses. 

2. Leaves. 

3. Picture frame. 

Two inventions, 

Combination of solid, half-solid and plane. 


Ovoid (Solid form) : 


1. Pear. 

2. Gourd. 

3. Wash pitcher 
"Two inventions 


Halt Solid: 
1. Mouse. 
2. Wooden shoe. 


3. Bath tub 
Two inventions. 


Plane: 


1. Spoons. 

2. Leaves. 

Two inventions. 

Combination of solid, half-solid, plane. 


Cone (Solid form) : 


. Monument. 

. Pagoda. 

_ Funnel. 

. Trumpet. 

, Oil can. 
Two inventions. 
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Frustrum : 
1. Coffee pot. 


2. Churn. 
Two inventions. 


Conord : 


1. Thimble. 

2. Bee hive. 

3. Jug. 

Two inventions. 


Cube (Solid form) : 
1. Coffee mill. 
9. House. 
3. Ink stand. 
4. Dice. 
Two inventions. 


Half Solid: 


1. Bureau. 

2. Wash stand. 

3. Photograph album. 
Two inventions. 
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Plane: — 


1. School bag. 

2. Chess board. 

Two inventions, 

Combination of solid, half-solid and plane 


Cylinder (Solid form) : 


1. Water cooler. 

2. Syrup pitcher. 

3. Pump. 

4. Bottles. 

Two inventions. 

Six miscellaneous inventions made large. 
One large ornamented vase. 

One fruit basket and fruit. 

Two animals. 


SONGS, GAMES AND STORIES. 


' Assistants should be qualified to explain the general objects of the 
songs and games; the significance of gesture used in connection with 
them, and to show by what principles they should be guided in the 
selection of songs, games and stories. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Assistants should possess a knowledge of elementary science; particu- 
larly of animals, plants, earth, air, water, ete, and should be able to 
illustrate the interesting portions of these subjects in stories and conversa- 
tions with the children. 


_ Books that may be consulted : 


Education of Man—Froebel. 

Mutter und Kose-Lieder—Froebel. 

Education by Work—Baroness Von Bulow. 

The Child, its nature and relations—Baroness Von Bulow. 
Guide to gifts—Mad. Kraus Boelte. 

Guide to occupations—Mad. Kraus Boelte. 

Educational Reformers—Quick. (Last edition). 
Anthropology—Tylor. 

Child’s Book of Nature—Hooker. 

Fairy-Land of Science—Buckley. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
TORONTO, 


27 (E) 


5.—Specta, Report on NormMat SCHOOLS, INCLUDING SCHOOLS OF OBSERVATION AND 
y 
Practice, By J. A. McLetuan, Esq, LL.D. 


To the Hon. G. W. Ross, LL.D., etc., ete. : 


Srr,—In accordance with your suggestion that I should consider the Normal School 
‘Problem ” with some fulness, I have the honor to submit, not, indeed, a full discussion 
but, as I hope, a fairly complete outline of the facts and principles involved in the 


question. 
I. The Model School. 


Organization.—The pupils are arranged in ten divisions, five of boys and five of girls. 
Except the first, each division has two “ sections,” a junior and a senior. The first. 
divisions have each three sections, a senior, a middle, and a junior. The work done in 
these divisions is substantially that prescribed for the first four classes of the public 
schools. In the fifth division, however, some instruction is given in Book-keeping, 
Euclid and Algebra, and in Latin and French to those who wish to begin these languages. 

Co-education.—Boys and Girls are not educated together. —On this I said in a former 
report and now repeat, without suggesting that a change is imperative : 

(1) This arrangement is due to the ancient and now nearly obsolete notion that 
boys and girls should not be educated together. A notion which has no place in Ontario 
schools and which even the universities have been compelled to abandon. 

(2) By co-education a better classification could be had, for each teacher would have 
but one “ section ” instead of two. 

(3) This would increase the efficiency of the school by saving the present waste of 
teaching power. . ; 

(4) Co-education would give an effective check to the fourteenth century idea 
upon which the Model schools were organized, an idea wholly alien to this country and 
continent, and grounded chiefly on the foolish prejudice that in elementary education 
girls cannot keep pace with boys: whereas, striking facts go to show that even in 
advanced studies, girls can hold their own with boys. 

(5) It would do away with the anomaly that students-in-training never see boys 
and girls taught together in the Mod el school and rarely or never separately anywhere else. 

(6) It is the all but universal testimony of modern educators that boys and girls. 
taught together exercise on one another a mutually refining and stimulating influence. 
In the Model schools this educative power is at present wholly lost. 

(7) No objection on the alleged impropriety of “associating girls and boys’ is valid : 
they would be kept separate—as they are now—except that they would be taught by the 
same teachers and at the same time; they would never see one another but in the 
presence of the teacher. | 

Course of Study.—Instead of having two fifth divisions doing almost the same work 
—i.e. fourth class public school work—might it not be well to have a sixth division doing 
at least fifth class public school work ? 1f fourth class work is the superior limit set 
before the teachers will this limit be fully attained ? The ideal must be somewhat higher 
than the actual, which it is desired to reach. Besides, is there not the danger of dwelling 
too long in familiar fields? Thoroughness does not come from a monotonous repetition 
of the familiar ; it comes from activity of mind ; activity of mind is due to attention, or 
rather is attention, and attention is due to unity and permanence of interest, and this 
again cannot be maintained in subjects which have lost all charm of novelty. New matter 
means quickened interest and therefore a better mastery of the old matter through assimila- 
tion with the new. 

It is open to question then whether the standard prescribed in the Model school 
course is high enough. It certainly is not as high as it once was, yet it seems 
a reasonable claim that boys and girls from fifteen to eighteen years of age, who 
“‘ oraduate ” from the Model schools, should have an education and culture to which the 
word “liberal” might be applied without impropriety. 
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Management, ete.—In every division the two sections are, as far as practicable, 
taught together in Reading, Drawing, Music, History and Geography. For most of the - 
other subjects they form separate classes. 


The regular teachers of the divisions attend to all ordinary cases of discipline. Only 
special cases are reported to the head master or the head mistress The aim of this is to 
strengthen the authority and influence of every member of the staff in his or her division. 


Arguments for Co-education.—Strong arguments in favour of co-education have 
recently been presented to the Boston School Board by a sub-committee of that body ;- 
they are substantially as follows : The sexes are brought together in the home and in the 
community, at the beginning and end of school life,and are therefore intended by nature to be 
educated together and should be trained for life together; as they are destined for marriage, 
they should know each other well during youth and hold natural and unconscious rather 
than artificial and clandestine relations with each other. The sexes being complemen- 
tary by nature they need each othe:r’s companionship at one period of life as well as 
another, at school as well asat home. Boys need the refining influence of girls and girls 
the strengthening influence of boys during their school life. Karly and more or less 
intimate acquaintance with the thoughts, habi's and feelings of the opposite sex will lead 
to nobler character, earlier and happier marriages, and save from temptation and vice ; 
the stimulus, too, of emulation between the sexes is a healthy one, tending to correct the 
faults of either ; co-education corrects the morbid tendencies of puberty ; the earlier 
intellectual maturity of girls and slower mental development of boys balance and correct 
each other ; the steady conscientiousness of girls and the robust activity of boys are 
mutually helpful. The occasional relaxation desirable for girls is more than made up by 
their greater ambition and thoroughness; the association of the sexes gives a healthful animia- 
tion to recitation, it tends to put either sex under the instruction of the opposite sex, which 
always works to advantage ; it is the best system for the teacher, giving him more 
breadth of treatment and more variety of outlook. The views of life which pupus obtain : 
from a teacher of both boys and girls will not be partial and unreal but stereoscopic and ° 
complete ; diseipline will be much easier in mixed classes than in boys’ classes ; all the 
trend of the higher civilization is in the direction of associating the sexes in all the 
activities of life. As the equality of educational privilege is more widely granted, the 
association of the sexes in educational opportunity will be more fully admitted. 


Promotions.—Promotions are based on two independent tests: (1) the division 
teacher’s estimate, formed from the results of occasional examinations, and (2) a final 
examination at the close of the school year in June. 

The papers for the final examination are set and the answers read by independent 
examiners. 


The internal classification of the different divisions is left to the regular teachers 
subject to approval. The whole scheme of promotion is under the direction and criticism 
of the principal of the Normal School. 

The promotions are so regulated that all those pupils who have the ability to do the 
work may proceed regularly through a division in one year. They may not be able to 
master the work of every division in so short a time. Iam informed that “it has been 
found, after a careful examination, that a pupil of good, average ability can complete the 
entire course in seven years after leaving the Kindergarten. An exceptionally bright 
pupil may be able to proceed at a more rapid pace and if so the way is open. A pupil’s 
promotion depends entirely on his ability and application, Pupils are given to under- 
stand that they will not be promoted unless they work.” 

Teaching Staf'—The staff consists of ten regular teachers, each in charge of a divi- 
sion, and four occasional masters, who have also duties in the Norma! School. 

Work of Spectal Masters.—Dr. McFaul of the Normal School has charge of the 
Writing and Drawing. In Writing he gives one lesson a week on Principles. The 
Practice 18 conducted daily by the regular teacher of the division. 

Jn Drawing he gives two lessons a week in all the divisions except the first two - 
divisions, in which only one lesson a week (in each) is given. 
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Mr. S. H. Preston has charge of Music, giving two lessons a week in each division. 
‘Sergeant Parr has charge of the Physical Training department, giving one iesson a week 
in first and second divisions and two lessons a week in the other divisions. 


Writing and Drawing.—Dr. McFaul teaches Writing exceedingly well; his lesson 
each week on the “‘ Principles” of Writing are very effective ; he certainly makes them 
interesting to the classes. : 


Drill and Calisthenics.—Sergeant Parr is a good teacher of Drill and Calisthenics. 
He is especially good in Drill. He has no difficulty in getting the classes interested in 
the various exercises. 


In both the Normal end the Model school instruction and practice in Drill and 
Calisthenics is given in the forenoon. This is considered by some of the teachers “a 
decided disadvantage, as it breaks in upon the time best suited to the more important and 
more difficult subjects, such as Grammar, Arithmetic, History, etc. : it would be much 
better to relegate, as far as possible, the purely mechanical work to the afternoon.” There 
may be some force in this objection and possibly arrangements could be made by which 
Mr. Parr could give his lessons in the afternoon. I do not consider this a grave difficulty. 


Music.—A better teacher of Vocal Music than Mr. Preston it would, I think, be difficult 
to find. He possesses energy, enthusiasm and a thorough knowledge of the best methods 
of presenting the subject. I saw much of Mr. Preston’s work, and if great interest in a 
subject and thorough progress in the work prescribed in it are any proof of good teaching, 
then there is good teaching in the musical department of the Model school. 


I have seen a good deal of the music teaching in British and American schools and 
{ believe that the instruction in Music in our Model schools will compare favorably with 
the best that I have seen in either England or America. Mr. P. directs. 


THE Srupy or Music spy tue Hour System. 


As the methods of instruction are based on educational principles, an important aim is 
to develop mental power through the study of music, This object is attained by so direct- 
ing the pupils that the mind is kept constantly active, and every step is gained through 
thinking. In place of the old methods of simply teaching songs by imitation, or attempt- 
ing to teach pupils to read music by using signs before developing perception of sounds, 
the first steps lead the children to compare the different tones of the scale so that the 
habit of thinking before singing is formed. The relation of the tones is learned uncon- 
sciously—the picture of the sounds when given stands for something with which they 
are familiar. It thus becomes possible to develop the power of learning songs intelli- 
gently from the signs, in the same time that it would take to teach a class a few songs 
by parrot-like imitation. As all combinations of musical sounds are evolved from the 
eight tones of the musical scale (from different pitch) this is the “ whole” which is 
first presented. Analysis begins when the child thinks of any one tone in the series. 
‘The partition and recombination of things call out gradually the analytic and synthetic 
functions of mind.” ‘This is as true in the study of sounds as in numbers. The mental 
perception of the relation is clear, when a child can think and express any tone of the 
series in any order. He is abstracting when he sings the same series of tones from 
different representations as ¢. g. : 


This representation presents no difficulties to the child. He simply sees eight signs 
for eight sounds, and which set of notes is used is of little consequence. It would not 
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matter to him if there were fifty such sets. The mistake in the old systems was in 


keeping classes singing in each key so long that they could not realize that the series of 
sounds were relatively the same. 


The study is divided into two subjects. One is the tune, or relative pitch of sounds ; 
the other is ¢ime, or movement. In this system these two divisions are studied separately 
—one thing at a time,” and then combined in melodies. Many failures are made in 
teaching by burdening the mind with the study of these two things at once, 


In the old system of teaching musical time, which is still employed to some extent, 
two grave mistakes are made, which are founded on ignorance of the working of a- 
child’s mind. The first is in giving the notation of time before the mental concept of 
the sounds is established. The second is in trying to teach duration of sounds by explain- 
ing the mathematical values of notes, a method by which even a mind with the reasoning 
faculties highly developed would gain but an imperfect idea of even elementary musical 
rhythms. Since musical time is made by successions of regularly recurring accents, it 
is manifestly impossible to give a mental idea of time until the mind recognizes these 
successions through the ear. The unit of thought then must be not a single sound, but 
a group of sounds. These groups or measures are recognized by children as easily as: 
they would through the eye perceive the difference in, ¢.g.:-— 
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The system begins with the simplest forms of measure—even sounds regularly 
accented. When “the whole” is readily recognized, analysis begins and the parts 
of the measures are studied—each new combination of sounds forming a new mea- 
sure is derived from an easier measure, and. compared closely with the primary form, 
and the representation follows immediately, without explanation. 


It is thus possible to teach children to read from the notes before they could be 
taught to understand the so-called “ values ” of the signs, 


The study of time in this way is educational. It is not merely a preparation for 
singing by note, but must stimulate and develop a good habit. Comparison is constant ; 
accuracy and precision in thinking and naming are attained. Quickness becomes natu- 
ral. This is a brief outline of the steps in t¢me which might be more thoroughly 
explained with the voice. As in the first step in tune, the constant aim is to develop 
independence by thinking. The subject is presented strictly in accordance with the 
principles governing all good teaching. It is not “made easier ” by inventing new 
signs which children can “ understand,” nor is this desirable. It is being demonstrated 
that the difficulties of the staff notation are not apparent to children, and exist only in 
the ignorance of educational methods or defective mental training of older people. It 
is the universal notation which cannot be superseded, and if it had grown ten times more 
complex, it would still be as easy to children to read, for it possesses the highest attri- 
bute to make it easy for the child-mind to remember, it is graphic. 


Good Work of the Regular Staf—On the whole good work is dona by the regular 
staff of the Model school. With one or two exceptions, each teacher seems well qualified 
for the grade of instruction which he (or she) has undertaken to do, and all have right 
views of the nature and scope of education. So far as I had opportunity of observing, 
there was very little merely mechanical teaching ; no loading the memory with words 
without meaning to the child ; no telling of things which the learner could easily acquire 
for himself; no teaching of matter beyond the power of the pupil to interpret 
and assimilate ; no driving and drilling through a dreary round of disconnected and 
therefore “ stale, flat, and unprofitable facts ;” no cramming of lifeless knowledge into the 
mind, making the child a mere machine, books objects of repugnance, mental labor a 
torture, and the acquisition of knowledge impossible. I believe that the teachers have- 


high ideals concerning the end of education, and use good methods to realize these ideals. 
‘They seem to have a clear perception of what is involved in the process of learning ; how 
the pupil’s mind is to be prepared ; what this preparation really means ; how the material of 
learning is to be prepared ; and how the prepared material is to be brought into right 
relation with the prepared mind, in order that every power of the soul may be quiekened 
into vigorous action. The resulting education is therefore practical in the best sense of 
the word; it ensures the cultivation of the mind in its fundamental capacities, its 
power of forming proper connections, of apprehending readily and accurately, of retaining 
firmly and for long periods, and of concentrating and directing attention; this is the 
right sort of practical education for it is that on which the pupil’s success in life will 


most depend. Always the truly practical is the scientific. 


Clan be Still Better.—But though the Model school will not suffer in comparison with 
any similar school on the continent, | venture to express the opinion that even the best 
of the teachers may become better than they are—better especially as critics of practice- 
teaching and as trainers of teachers. This, the best of them will be most ready to admit. 
The conditions for the highest success in teaching are: (1) good scholarship, (2) right 
method, (3) strong personality, by which | mean that personal power which is due chiefly 
to sympathy and rational enthusiasm—an enthusiasm in union with intelligence and 
purposely controlled. What is method? A way to an end; educational method is a 
way of approach to the learner's mind—of stimulating and guiding the instinctive 
activities and tendencies of the soul—of organizing faculty in definite directions—of do- 
ing all this with the least waste of power. How is method learned? (1) by imitation, 
(2) from an authoritative statement of rules, (3) by thestudy of psychology, and the history 
of education, (4) by the instinct of genius. The last may be left out of account, for the 
teaching genius is as rare as the poetic or the scientific genius. Imitation and authority 
give empiric methods, and the study of the psychology and history of education, the scien- 
tific method. Now, the chief defect in the methods of the Model school—considered as a 
training school for teachers—is due to the lack of the scientific element in its methods ; 
that is, the teachers, I speak generally, are not in a position to explain and justify their 
methods from a thorough knowledge of mental science and of the history and criticism of 
educational systems. It is almost needless to say that the criticism of the practice- 
teaching cannot have the depth and value of scientific criticism ; empiric criticism is often 
superficial, and sometimes decidedly pernicious. The “methods” are justified by 
authority ; they are referred to mere technical rules ; they are right because they are 
right. To quote Prof. Laurie, of the University of Edinburgh: ‘These technical 
methods of the school work-shops remain in the dead form of rules and maxims, and 
leave the teacher precisely where the apt mechanic now is. It is the insight into philo- 
sophical principles that gives a never failing supply of intellectual energy to the teacher ; 
it is the apprehension of ideas that ennobles and inspires him; it is contact with the 
history of past efforts to educate the race that gives him breadth and humanity.” Itis | 
in the power of the Model teachers to change the status of the school from good to 
excellent. 


OBSERVATION BY NoRMAL STUDENTS. 


For observation purposes, the students of the Normal school are divided into two 
classes A and B, having about stwty in each class. These classes are sub-divided into 
sections, of about twelve students in each section. Class A visits the Model school on 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 10.30—12, and class 6 on Tuesdays and Thursdays. The 
sections visit the different divisions in order and spend the hour and a half equally be- 
tween the two first, the two second or the two third, etc., as the case may be. During 
this course of observation, which lasts about three weeks, every student of the Normal 
school observes at least one lesson taught by every teacher in the Model school. 

Students are expected to observe carefully and make notes of what they see and 
hear, so as to be able to discuss intelligently the matter of the lesson, the method adopted, 
the means taken to secure attention, the kind of questioning used, and in fact everything 
that may properly come under the head of a thorough analysis of the method of the 


lesson. The discussions on these lessons are conducted by the Normal school masters. 
In addition to this course of observation, at least one lesson every week is given by a 
Model school teacher before the entire body of students in the Normal school. Some of 
these I saw could not easily be surpassed and were undoubtedly of great value as presen- 
tations of good methods of teaching. 


PRAcTICE-TERACHING. 


For teaching purposes, the A and B classes remain the same as for observation, but 
each class is sub-divided into small sections consisting of five or six students. These 
sections also visit the different divisions of the Model school in order. Every section 
visits the Model school twice a week. On the first day, the students of one-halt of the 
section teach and on the second day the others teach, so that in the course of eleven 
weeks, every student will have taught in every division in the Model school. 

A record of the different subjects taught by students is kept in the Model school, 
for reference, so as to secure variety in the subjects assigned. 

In assigning lessons to the students, care is taken to set the work in the direct line 
of the regular teacher’s teaching. This arrangement serves two purposes. (1) It secures 
naturalness, as far as possible, in the student’s work, and (2) it makes the student’s teach- 
ing helpful to the pupils of the Model school. In the atternoons, the regular teachers 
spend some time in drilling on the work gone over by the Normal students. 

During the rounds of teaching, the students observe one lesson a day conducted by 
the regular teachers. 


ORITICISM OF PRACcTICE-TRACHING. 


At the close of each day, between 3.30 and 4 o'clock, the students who were in the 
Model school during the day, report themselves to the teacher in charge of the division 
they visited. The different lessons taught by the students, are thoroughly discussed. 
The criticism is conducted by the teacher, but all students who observe the lessons, are 
expected to take part and to show that they are able to point out defects and excellencies 
in the work of their fellow students. 

A written report of every lesson is made out and sent to the Principal of the Nor- 
mal school for future reference. 


Finan EXAMINATION IN TEACHING. 


At the close of the Normal school session, a final examination in teaching, is con- 
ducted by examiners appointed by the Minister of Education. At this examination two 
lessons are taught by every student, before the same examiner. 

The subject of the first is assigned the day previous to teaching, but the subject of 
the second lesson is given only forty minutes before the student is called upon to teach. 
Of course, the candidates are permitted to use the ordinary helps such as dictionaries, 
etc., but no intercourse between students is allowed, during the time of preparation of 
the second lesson, and no assistance is given by teachers or others. In these final exami- 
nations I am of; opinion that greater weight should be given to the reports of the Normal 
School masters, based on observation and on sessional examinations. 


Il.—The Kindergarten Department. 


Valuable Adjunct to Training School.—Of the reforms begun a few years ago with 
the object of placing the training of teachers on a rational basis, the introduction of the 
kindergarten into Normal training is not the least important, The methods of a good 
kindergarten are based on psychological principles and so illustrate the best way of deal- 
ing with the mind of the child in the beginnings of its development. From an intelli- 
gent study of these methods and of their underlying principles, the student learns how 
the opening mind gets its raw materials, how these are worked up into simple forms of 
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thought, feeling, and will, and how these essential processes in the growth of the mind may 
be guided aright by the kindly hand of the trained teacher. More than this. He learns 
that the same principles are applicable in all primary teaching, and in fact sees in clearer 
light the aims, principles and methods in all the later and more advanced stages of formal 
instruction. For, contrary to what is often tacitly assumed, the principles of the kinder- 
garten are not the special property of the kindergarten ; they seem to be peculiar to it 
only when contrasted with the purely mechanical methods which too often prevail in the 
primary school. The human soul is an organic unity ; there are not separate much 
less antagonistic faculties; infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, do not represent 
independent, or mutually exclusive stages of development; the so-called higher 
“ faculties” are only later and more advanced stages in the growth and development of 
psychical life. There is not one science of education for the kindergarten, another for the. 
primary school, another for the the public school, etc. The scrence of education is one, 
because the soul is one. The principles and practice of a good kindergarten are thor- 
oughly philosophical—they are in the line of true psychology. But they are distinetive 
only in their application under specially favorable circumstances to a certain stage of 
human development. 


(a) Principles of Kindergarten Fraining.—The principles on which the training 
during this period is determined, may be roughly described : The infant has no organized 
faculties—he has only the raw materials out of which faculty is to be organized. Sensa- 
tion in its triple aspect as involving a knowledge element, an emotion element, and a wll 
element is the starting point in the evolution of soul life. Out of sensations proceed im- 
pulses, instincts, feelings, tendencies, of various kinds. These impulses are unorganized ; 
each works for itself but is of use in harmonizing the individual with his environment. 
The infant soul is thus ‘a chaos of instincts and impulses, which must be discriminated 
and cé-ordinated—organized—in order to the beginning of conscious psychical life. ‘The 
teacher, whether the mother or the kindergartener, is not to war against these instincts 5. 
on the contrary, they are the material out of which intelligence, feeling, will—character 
—are to be formed; they are therefore to be used, to be seized in the height of their 
activity, in a word, to be organized, first of all through Association and Attention in 
their spontaneous activities, and afterwards in the higher forms of these mental Processes. 
as consciously controlled. } 


(b) The Kindergarten in harmony with all this.—Now, as I have said elsewhere, 
in true Kindergarten work the laws of early psychical development are closely followed. 
Sensation and perception are regarded as the beginning of mental life, and the “ faculties ” 
of memory, imagination, etc., as the natural outgrowth of perception. Instruction is based 
upon the impulses, the hungry senses are gratified by the presentation of proper materials, 
the mighty play-impulse is wisely appealed to by the use of infinitely varied games and plays,. 
which are the means universally employed by the race for the organization of infant 
instincts and impulses. ‘ihe correlative activities of “knowing and doing ” are kept in 
operation, the importance of interest, natural and acquired, which secures non-voluntary 
attenticn is never lost sight of ; the associating activities are wisely directed so as to lead 
to the formation of right habits; the frequent working for some definite and interesting. 
end develops voluntary attention, the power of concentration, which is the essential con- 
dition of mind growth. From the very beginning, in actions with things, there are par- 
titions, and combinations, and designings, and modellings, in a word physical processes, 
which lead gradually and naturally to the conscious exercise and development of the 
essential functicns of mind, analysis and synthesis. 

(c) Moral Training.—In the department of moral education the results are not less 
satisfactory. Before wrong habits are formed, the child comes under the influences 
of asociety whose moral code is moulded and administered by a teacher familiar 
with all the ascertained laws of moral development. All psychology and all experience: 
show how important is this early training. “The child is father of the man,” and the 
teacher determines in a large measure the moral culture of the child. In addition to 
this, much more attention can be given to the cultivation of active sympathy which not 
only manifests itself in kindly actions towards others, but constitutes no small part of the 
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basis of the moral feelings. Once more, the will power is developed by the constant use of 
hand and brain in performing the varied exercises prescribed for intellectual development. 
The value of this hand training in organizing will-power is very great. For in control- 
ling hand movements, and in fact all bodily movements, the child is exercising factorg 
that enter int the highest kind of self-control. Train eye, ear, hand, tongue, and in the 
process the doing not only reacts on thinking and the development of intelligence, 
it also contributes to moral culture through the formation of habits of self-control. In 
all these apparently merely physical actions, the child is subordinating his impulses to 
law ; he is forming and guiding desires, he is employing self-restraint, effort, choice, in 
a word, he is forming habits of self-control which, as already suggested, when subordinated 
to right motives, constitute morality. 

Possible Defecis—The foregoing outline applies only to a properly conducted Kinder- 
garten, t.¢., one in which the instruction is based on a thorough knowledge of the 
psychological principles involved and on their sympathetic, and therefore effective, appli- 
cation, There is not much in a name; there is certainly no magic in the name Kinder- 
garten to transform a mere tradesman into an artist, and to guarantee immunity from the 
chilling frosts of irrational teaching. It may be worth while to suggest : 


(1) Hualtation of Method.—There is at present a strong ana general tendency to depend 
too much on methods,as methods. Amid interminable discussions on methods there isdanger 
of forgetting the essentials of the true teacher—learning, culture, Sympathy, enthusiasm, 
character—in short personality. Behind the method there must be the man. Is ita 
case of the man without the method, or the method without the man? Given the man 
with that happy union of brain power and heart power which constitutes the mesmeric 
energy of the true teacher, and the method with its free informing and transforming 
spirit, will soon appear. But given the method without the man and where is the vital 
force that will make the man appear? 


(2) The tendency referred to seems to be especially strong in connection with the 
work of the Kindergarten. Many seem to think that here, if anywhere, method is the 
all-sufficient thing. The exercises are so simple! Drawing, block-building, stick-laying, 
slat-interlacing, paper-folding, simple songs, games, dances, etc., who is in-sufficient for 
these things? But if the foregoing principles are true, it is plain that in this period of 
educing order from a world of chaos, there is required the highest teaching power. Bad 
teaching in a College isa blunder of which the evil effects may not be far-reaching ; bad 
teaching in a High School is a worse thing, yet its consequences are not without remedy ; 
bad teaching in a Public School is little short of a erime ; bad teaching in the Kinder- 
garten and the primary school, is of all educational transgressions the crime of crimes. 


(3) One-Sided Theory.—There is a tendency to make too much of a one-sided theory 
of education—what has been termed the ‘Germ ” theory, a theory which assumes that 
the human soul is a germ in which are involved all the « powers and potencies,” which 
by its own self-active energy are evolved into the pertectly matured form ; so that the 
chief function of the educator is to watch and wait for the pre-determined product. 
From this half-truth in theory there follow maxims which become equally half-truths in 
educational practice. Take a single example, “let education follow nature,” ‘nature 
teaches by object lessons,” “ the ways of nature are the easier ways,” etc. Now, educa- 
tion should follow nature in the sense that all educative method should rest on psychical 
processes normal to the child’s mind and should stimulate and train them. But in the 
maxims quoted the meaning of the term is widely different. It is assumed 
that there is some force cailed Nature which will carry on education of itself, if not 
thwarted by the hand of man ; that all the potencies of the soul-germ will be completely 
evolved under its fostering care; that nature lays down the laws of this evolution so 
clearly that if there is room for an educator at all, he need not have special knowledge or 
art of his own ; that nature provides models so distinct that no one can err in following 
them, and so perfect that no teacher can Improve on them. All this is either mytholegy 
robing itself in the garb of ignorance, or it is a vague way of veiling ignorance with a 
pretence of knowledge. The truth appears to be that nature supplies the crude 
materials, and man, in his developed intelligence and moral freedom, brings out of thom 
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the thing of strength and beauty. “The virtues,” says Aristotle, “come neither by 
nature nor against nature, but nature gives the capacity for acquiring them and training 
develops it.” Nature and nurture are coordinate forces in the education of man. 

(4) Other Tendencies.—There is not space to consider other miscbievoys tendencies : 
(a) The undue exaltation of sense-training ; (b) connected with which is the fallacy that 
because the child is dealing with concrete objects he necessarily gets cencrete knowledge 
of them; (c) to make studies pleasant by making them easy; (d) to let the play- 
impulse have free course with no clear end in view ; (e) to regard Kindergarten work 
as final and not merely preliminary. 

(5) Best of Teaching Needed.—In the whole course of education the most difficult work 
is that of the Kindergarten ; here, indeed, it is the teacher, not the method, that makes 
the school. In this work, therefore, only teachers of thorough training and high per- 
sonal power should be employed. In addition to a good degree of general culture, there 
should be a clear and definite knowledge of the psychological principles of Kindergarten 
teaching ; a constant recognition of the fact that in all the plaiting, building and weaving, 
and plays, games and dances, and all the rest of it, discipline is the aim, z.¢. the leading 
of the infant mind from its chaos of feelings and impulses into something like order and 
freedom. Just views of the necessary limitations of its methods, and of its significance 
as preliminary to higher stages of development—an important beginning of a more 
important end, and besides all this, a large measure of that enthusiasm for humanity, and 
especially for child humanity which is an essential part in the genius of the born teacher. 
For, to use the words of Dr. Fitch, “it is useless to try to adopt this (the Kindergarten) 
system unless you have some one to work it who has faith in it and the special aptitude 
and enthusiasm which will help her to make the best of it. In the hands of spiritless 
teachers who look upon it merely as a system which anyone can ETS ko) 9; eam .the results 
will be very poor. Much joyousness of nature, versatility and sympathy are indispens- 
able if the system is to have its proper effect.” 

Good Work Done.—There has been a decided improvement in the Normal Kinder- 
garten, and I have reason to know that its influence on primary teaching by the Normal 
students has been excellent. There may be, perhaps, a taint of some of the mischievous 
tendencies mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs, but no doubt they will disappear under 
the management of its present clever director. I have thought it well to call atten- 
tion to possible errors because I am convinced of the high value of sound Kin- 
dergarten training, and know the importance, and especially in the infancy of the 
movement, of sending out teachers who, by their success, will win the sympathy and 
support of the people for a reform which, properly carried out, is the beginning of 
wisdom in a system of primary education. 

On the whole the ‘Normal Practice School,” including under this head, the 
Model School and the Kindergarten, is, I believe, the best we have had in the history 
of the Normal School. We have better teaching, higher tone and better discipline, 
mc ~ .atelligent grasp of principles, more effective Model lessons and more fruitiul 
CrltivaSlr. 


TIl.—The Normal School. 
A. AIMS. 


High Function of Normal Schools.— What tt includes. It might seem extravagant 
to say that the Normal School is an indispensable factor in the highest civilization. The 
statement may be justified. Said Lord Brougham, when advocating their establishment 
in England, ‘these seminaries for training masters are an invaluable gift to mankind and 
lead to the indefinite improvement of education. It is this which above all things we 
ought to labor to introduce into our system.” The thought is: stable civilization is con- 
ditioned on virtue and intelligence, these on general education, this on efficient edu- 
cators, these, finally, on training - hence the necessity of institutions that shall send 
forth those whose mission it is “to open to the light all the recesses of ignorance and 
teur up by the roots the weeds of vice.” To the same effect, Dr. Channing : ‘‘ We know 
not how society can be aided more than by the formation of a body of wise and efficie n 
educators. We know not any class which would contribute so much to the stability o 
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the state and to domestic happiness. Much as we respect the ministry of the gospel, we 
believe that it must yield in importance to the office of training the young. In truth, 
the ministry now accomplishes little, for want of that early intellectual and moral dis- 
cipline by which alone a community can be prepared to distinguish truth from falsehood, 
to comprehend the instructions of the pulpit, to receive higher and broader views of 
duty, and to apply general principles to the diversified details of life. A body of culti- 
vated men devoted with their whole hearts to the improvement of education and to the 
most effectual training of the young, would work a fundamental revolution in society. 
They would leaven the community with fresh principles. : : We main- 
tain that higher ability is required for the office of educator of the young than for that of 
the statesman. ‘ : One of the surest signs of the regeneration of society 
will be the elevation of the art of teaching to the highest rank in the community.” The 
Normal School, then, is an invaluable gift to mankind, because its function is the forma- 
tion of wise and etficient teachers. It may be well to specify some of the essential Arms 
of a goud Normal School. 


I.—Scholarship the Prime Requisite.—1. A mischievous and utterly erroneous 
notion is too prevalent that teacher and pupil are both learners moving on the same 
plane, that the minimum of knowledge to be imparted determines the maximum of 
knowledge for the teacher. The teacher should, indeed, be always a learner if he is to 
make his pupils learners, but in extent and accuracy of scholarship he must be far in 
advance of his classes. For (1) a teacher can never impart all that he knows of a sub- 
ject. As Mr. Fitch says, “there is a large percentage of waste and loss in the very act 
of transmission.” If e.g. he knows only the four rules of arithmetic it would be a 
perversion of language to say that he can teach these well. And the reason is plain; to 
know a subject is to know it in its relations ; his unrelated ideas are not knowledge and 
what he does not know he cannot teach. (2) And this suggests another fact: for effec- 
tive teaching, clear presentation of the subject matter is essential ; this implies analysis 
into related parts, the perception of wider relations, and the synthesis of all.the parts 
into an enlarged and more definite whole. (3) This is almost equivalent to saying that 
the teacher must have a logical habit of mind, a power of analysis which is developed 
by the acquisition of ample and accurate scholarship ; speaking generally, the untrained 
mind cannot be logical, and the illogical mind cannot teach. (4) Again, if a teacher is but 
little in advance of his pupils, he cannot possess that self-respect which is no unimpor- 
tant element of his power. With ripe scholarship, with a thorough mastery of a subject 
in itself, and in its relation to larger wholes, the teacher fills his pupils with admiration 
and an ambition to win the attainments which make him what he is. All his work ig 
marked by the ease and dignity of conscious strength. But slender scholarship makes 
the feeble teacher. He moves with “ hesitating step and slow ;” consciousness of weak- 
ness is revealed in all he does; instead of sun-lit views, he has but twilight glimpses, 
because he is forever dwelling in the shadow of the unknown. Keen eyes are quick to 
See that he is groping in a maze without a clue. (5) The whole matter may be put in a 
nutshell: Faculty (mental power ) is organized only by the clear presentation of organized 
knowledge , the * organizer ” must, therefore, have thorough scholarship. 


2. Attention may be called to a matter already referred to, viz., the mischievous ten- 
dency to exalt method at the expense of scholarship. Now, method in the true sense of 
the word is invaluable, but. method even in its most perfect form, can never bea substitute 
for scholarship. A man of meagre learning may be a good educator, but only because 
he has the stimulating power which wakes up mind and sets pupils on a course of self- 
education ; he is an educator in spite of his ignorance. But given equality in natural 
endowments, the man who has scholarship without methods will infinitely surpass the 
man who has methods without scholarship. I agree with the remark of a recent 
writer: When the typical Scotch schoolmaster held a diploma from Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, or Aberdeen, the type of intellectual life as a prevalent fact, was higher in Scot- 
land than in any other country in Europe, and decadence in this intellectual superiority 
set in when the university graduate was displaced by men who had received their train- 
ing in schools of secondary education. 
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Il .—Culture.—This is another important Normal aim, connected with scholarship, 
but not necessary identical with it. Oulture cannot be defined, but it is not the less real 
nor the less useful ineducation. It means an all-sided development of the soul; it in- 
cludes wisdom, soberness, righteousness, humanity. By a thorough study of mathe- 
matics, or physical science, or philosophy, the intellect may become “a cold logic-engine 
equally apt in forging the anchors, or in spinning the gossamers of the mind,” but this. 
is not culture in the best sense of the word. ‘There is, perhaps, nothing finer than 
Plato’s conception of the cultured man: “A lover not of a part of wisdom, but of 
the whole, who has a taste for every sort of knowledge and is curious to learn, and is 
never satisfied ; who has magnificence of mind and is the spectator of all time and alk 
existence ; who is harmoniously constituted ; of a well-proportioned and gracious mind, 

\ whose own nature will move spontaneously towards the true being of everything ; who 
has a good memory and is quick to learn, noble, gracious, the friend of truth, justice, 
courage, temperance.” This means an equable and harmonious unfolding of all the 
powers of man; the development of the trinity of faculties—intellect, feeling, will— 
into a divine unity; the flower and fruit of years of rational culture. It may be 
unreasonable to demand these high results from the Normal Schools; but if they are 
what they ought to be, if their masters and instructors are men of power, fairly in 
themselves representing this high ideal, they will contribute in no small degree to its 
realization. 


IIf. Method. In Normal Schools in which the entire training of the teacher is 
done—scholastic as well as professional—Method should stand next to scholarship; in 
our schools which are confined to the more special function of a Normal School, that of 
imparting chiefly professional training, Method is the paramount aim. Method is 
approximately characterized as 1, Empirical, and 2, Rational. 


1. Empirical Method, This is learned (a) from observation, as when the student- 
teacher is set to observe—with a view to imitation and reproduction—the methods: 
followed ina good school. Briefly the essence of this method is obserrve and imitate. Or, 
empirical method may be learned from (b) an authoritative statement of rules without any 
reference to their scientific basis ; its essence is, hear and obey. Of course both methods 
are supplemented by practice-teaching in order, I suppose, that ‘‘ knowledge” may be 
perfected by ‘‘experience.” It is, perhaps, unnecessary to make a distinction between 
these methods. They are usually found together, one supplementing the other; but 
jointly or severally, they are essentially empirical, ¢.¢., they make no valid appeal to the 
reason of things. This method of rule and formula combined with observation and a 

_ little practice-teaching has held sway in Ontario for nearly forty years ; to say the least it 
is an essentially defective method ; a method which, not resting on any knowledge of the 
mental activities that it is the purpose of the teacher to strengthen and direct, is likely 
to be barren of good results or positively harmful ; a method which powerfully tends to. 
make the vocation (or shall [ say avocation) of the teacher a “sorry trade rather than the 
noblest of all professions,’ and which is responsible for most of the existing defects in the 
practical working of our educational system. The change to a more excellent way, 
unfortunately too long delayed, was begun but six or seven years ago; it insists upon a 
knowledge of the laws, principles and results of mental action as an essential part of the 
teacher’s preparation ; for the purely empirical—the method of rule and routine——it aims 
at substituting the Rational Method, which if fully developed and carried out in its 
integrity in all grades of instruction will, in ten years, produce results never dreamed of 
in the apa of the empiricist. 

Rational method. This is based upon the idea that in all instruction (1) something 
is mae (2) in an orderly way, (3) with prepared material, and (4) for a definite end, in 
other words, that there is an Art of education; that since this end concerns the mind and its 
activities, it is necessary for the educational artist to know these in order to work upon 
them in an orderly way and by the proper means ; in other words, that there is a Science of 
education grounded upon a knowledge of the nature of mind and of the laws and results of 
its activity—grounded, that is, on psychology. The Empirical method regards teaching as. 
a mechanic art, and the skilful teacher as a tradesman ; its motto is learn to do by doing 
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The Rational method regards teaching as a highly intellectual art, and the skilful teacher 

as an artist ; its prime maxim is, by knowing learn to do ; but, also, since the knowledge 

underlying even an intellectual art is enlarged and defined by the practice of the art, the 

rational method includes the element of experience in its completer formula, LEARN TO DO. 
BY KNOWING, and TO KNOW BY DOING ; or, in the language of Bacon: “ Knowledge per- 

fects experience and is perfected by experience.” A course for the study and mastery of 

rational methodology should include (1) psychology and the kindred subjects of logic and 

ethics with the resulting principles of education, (2) the history and criticism of educa- 
tional theories and practice, (3) observation and praétice of the specific methods which 

illustrate the derived principles. It may be worth while, in view of our new departure, 

to consider, at least in outline, | 


(1) The Value of Psychology to the Teacher. Consider in the first place its general 
value. 


(a) Lt trains to reflection and to the power of connected thinking. Only connected 
thinking results in knowledge and the development of intellectual power. There is, 
indeed, an ideal (mind product) element even in simple perception—the initial stage of 
psychical evolution—but perception is to supply, not knowledge, but facts, the raw 
materials, to be elaborated into knowledge. The facts must be discriminated and related, 
that is, the fundamental functions of mind, analysis and synthesis, must work upon them 
before they become knowledge. The teacher must have this logical habit of mind, or he 
will present to his pupils a jumble of facts which produce in their minds not orderly 
thinking, but confusion worse confounded. This disconnected teaching is the prevalent 
vice of the school-room; there are too many Dr. Blimbers as teachers, and too many 
pupils with “knowledge” like Paul Dombey’s: “When he had spelt out number two 
he found he had no idea of number one ; fragments whereof afterwards obtruded them- 
selves into number three, which slided into number four, which grafted itself on to 
number two. So that whether twenty Romuluses made a Remus, or hic, hec, hoc was troy 
weight, or a verb always agreed with an ancient Britain, or three times four was Taurus, 
a bull,.were open questions with him.” It ought to be borne in mind that facts acquired 
through observation alone are not thoughts any more than the words of a dictionary are 
language. 

“ Cultivate observing powers.” These facts are in danger of being overlooked in the 
present enthusiasm for the study of nature and the cultivation of the « observing 
powers.” Unreflecting enthusiasm makes of a half truth a whole falsehood. “ Cultivate 
the observing powers,” “teach things, not words,” etc.; perfectly sound these are within 
proper lamitations. Cultivate the observing powers by all means, but do not forget that 
this is only preliminary to a higher process— the cultivation of reason, and that, further, 
the former cannot be thoroughly done if the latter is neglected. 


Things, not words. ‘‘ Teach things, not words.” This taken literally is impossible ; 
things can be taught only by means of ideas ; even in a simple preception there is a large 
ideal element, 7.¢., something that comes not from the “ thing,” but from the mind. In 
short, in all human knowledge both mind and thing are concerned. The maxim might be 
amended thus, Teach things together with words, “It is a great pity that so many men 
go through life so deficient in observation.” True, but it is a greater pity that so many 
go through life with so little reflection, The vast majority of human beings are afflicted 
with intellectual and moral weakness, not so much for want of facts as for want of 
reflection on facts. ‘ Conduct,” says Matthew Arnold, “is three-fourths of life ;” and, 
says Dr. Johnson, ‘Men fail in the conduct of life not so much from failure to observe 
as from failure to reflect.” To exemplify from Holy Writ : “The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib, but Israel doth not know; my people do not consider.” 
Many a fact significant of divine things they had witnessed ; it was consideration, reflection 
that was wanting. In the ox and the ass was some faint likeness of reflection, at least an 
instinctive recognition of the comfortable stall and of the hand that fed them; they had 
made the most of their facts. But in the case of the chosen people, the marvellous facts 
they had observed had never been worked up into thought which impels to action—they 
had not reflected. 


“When,” says the late Cardinal’ Newman, referring to the acquirement of facts, 
“this analytical, distributive and harmonizing process is away, the mind experiences no 
enlargement, this consists not merely in the passive reception into the mind of a number 
of ideas hitherto unknown to it, but in the mind’s energetic and simultaneous action 
upon and towards and among those new ideas which are rushing in uponit. It is the 
action of a formative power, reducing to order and meaning the matter of our acquirements; 
it is making the objects of our knowledge subjectively our own ; or, to use a familiar word, 
it is a digestion of what we receive into the substance of our previous state of thought.” 
This is the opinion of all psychologists, but some sciolists preach a new education in 
which is revealed a royal, or rather a popular road to learning. 


Psychology demands reflection. In the study of the external world the first step is 
the observation of facts ; we may proceed from facts to principles and laws, from these to 
the highest generalizations of science. In this full procedure is demanded the exercise of 
the higher powers of mind. But if we stop with the bare collection of facts there is, as 
said before, no thought in the proper sense of the word, In fact, the work of getting 
“things ” may be carried on to such an extent as to be a burden to the mind—to check 
the growth of its higher powers. There is a surfeit of things, and digestion is enfeebled. 
The mental power developed is not necessarily proportionate to the number of facts 
observed ; indeed, unless reflection has been exercised almost part passw with observa- 
tion, it may be said that the mass of power is inversely proportioned to the mob of 
facts. The savage is acute in observation but a child in reason. 


But in the study of the internal world (the world of mind) there must be reflection. 
In the study of matter-science we must observe in order to reflect ; in the study of mind- 
science (psychology) we must reflect in order to observe. To observe the facts of mind— 
sensation, interest, impulse, etc., etc..—we must direct the energies of the mind inward ;. 
mind must investigate mind, or, in other words, the mind must think and at the same 
time observe its thinkings. Now, to make the mind at once spectator and actor—to note 
facts which are so subtle and so complex—to grasp the elements of a consciousness which 
ss never the same for two successive moments—compels the exercise of attention which 
is the principal activity in the development of mind. It follows, therefore, that as a 
means of intellectual discipline, the study of psychology is of great value to the tacher ;. 
it trains the mind to logical habits, it forms the power and the habit of breaking up a 
complex subject into its elements, of seizing upon the important points, of holding them 
firmly, and of presenting them clearly—the prime qualification of the clear teacher. 
Probably three-fourths of the failures of the school-room are due to the lack of this 
logical tfaculty—incapacity to resolve a subject into its component parts, and to present: 
these parts one at a time and in proper connection for the mind’s activity to work upon. 


(b) It trains to self-knowledge. Space permits of little more than a summary of 
other important points. The study of psychology will tend to self-knowledge. ‘ What of 
all things is best ?” was asked of the Oracle, “ ‘To know thyself,’ was the memorable reply. 
Self-knowledge, the beginning and the end of wisdom, conceded by the philosophers of 
every age to be the hardest, yet the highest discovery of man ; develops self-control and 
patience under endless provocations, which is a prime necessity in school government, 
fosters all the elements of strong character—moderation, firmness, decision, sympathy. 
This internal culture begets higher views of the dignity of man, of the worth of the 
human spirit—“on earth the greatest thing is man, In man the greatest thing is 
mind ”—and gives the inspiration of high ideals in human culture. 


This self-knowledge is the ground-work of intellectual and moral improvement. I 
must know what I was yesterday and what I am to-day, in order to determine what I shall 
be to-morrow : what 1 am in my weakness and in my strength, on the intellectual side 
of my nature, in the emotions and moral sensibilities, in prudential and moral control. 
If ““we know what we are,” we are in a fair way to “know what we may be.” This. 
helps to a higher ideal of manhood and to its realization ; the point which yesterday 
was dimly seen should be to-day my starting point ; there must be the higher ideal and 
the higher resolve and the grander result, for “ Unless above himself he can erect himself,, 
how poor a thing is man.” Says one of the greatest of philosophers : ‘‘ Let a man pro- 
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pose to himself the model of a character which he approves, let him be well acquainted 
with those particulars in which his own character differs from this model, let him keep a 
constant watch over himself and bend his mind, by a continual effort, from the sing 
towards the virtues, and I doubt not but in time he will find an alteration for the better.” 
In this self-examination, self-scrutiny leading to self-knowledge, will be realized what Mill 
so strongly felt the need of : the maintenance of a due balance among the faculties, the 
cardinal value of the cultivation of the feelings, in short, the internal culture of the 
individual as a prime necessity of human well-being, 

This self-knowledge is essential, also, to a knowledge of human nature, of the 
“origin and source of all those qualities in human beings which are interesting to us, 
either as facts to be produced or to be avoided, or merely to be understood”’—a know- 
ledge so important to the statesman, the preacher, the orator, the parent, the teacher, 
This thorough self knowledge leads to wider and deeper sympathy for man; the heart 
becomes better attuned to “the still, sad music of humanity ;” we put ourselves in the 
place of others, exemplify the spirit of the golden rule; understanding better the actions 
and motives of others we become just, modest, candid, charitable, sympathetic, courteous - 
it is by this moral reflection, the result of self-examination, that we “learn to clothe the 
severe form of heroic allegiance to duty with the graceful robe of unselfish and divine 
charity.” ‘his self-study pursued with an earnest desire for self-improvement fosters 
that moral thoughtfulness which Dr. Arnold was so careful to develop in his pupils, and 
which he describes as a “ persevering search after truth, united with a divine love of 
goodness ;” than this moral thoughtfulness, no teacher can possess a greater educating 
power. (¢) Psychology is the minister and interpreter of all the sciences of man. 
Ethics, theology, history, education, sociology, law, politics. ‘‘ History would be but an 
incoherent procession of characters whose parts are not understood, for one who has not 
learned in the school of psychology, to disentangle the inner motives, ideas, sentiments, 


passions, which move humanity, for one who analyzes the characters of the men who by 


their preponderant action are the principal makers of history ;” and even more than this 
can be said for psychology as the basis of the other sciences relating to the nature, pro- 
gress and destination of man. 

Consider, in the second place, the special (or strictly professional) value of psychology 
to the teacher. (a) The teacher is a trainer of mind, a former of character. His primary 
aim is given in the maxims: faculty before facts, power before information, education 
before instruction. Or, in the words of Locke, the end proposed in education should be 
“an increase of the powers and activity of the mind, not an enlargement of its posses- 
sions.” While the tendency is to overlook this high aim of education and 
to make the communication of facts the main purpose of the teacher, it may 
be well to remark that the foregoing maxims make too broad a distinction 
between knowledge and mental power as the ends of education. The mind 
gains power only by acquiring knowledge. The two processes are necessarily 
correlative, we might say, therefore, education with instruction, power by information, or 
organized faculty by organized knowledge. (b) Education has to do with this mind-train- 
ing and character-forming ; it is the science of the formation of character. (c) Psycho- 
logy, as the word implies, is the science of the mind to be trained, a systematical and 
orderly account of the mind that the educator must reach and of the laws, principles and 
results of its activities. A knowledge of it is then indispensable to the teacher. (df) In 
HELPS TO DETERMINE CERTAIN ESSENTIAL QUESTIONS, ¢€.g.: (i.) The end of education. Cor- 
rect views on this point will determine the course and methods of education ; a mistake 
here vitiates the whole process. The development of soul-life starts with sensation 
which, in its three-sided character, its knowledge side, its interest side, ‘its impulse 
side, becomes the raw materials of the three activities, to know, to feel, to will ; from 
the unity of the soul these three are equal and education aims at their equable and 
harmonious evolution. (ii.) Faculties to be developed in the process. From these raw 
materials are evolved all the so-called faculties of the soul ; all the forms and stages of 
intellectual, emotional, and volitional development. (ii.) What are the processes which 
work upon these raw materials? What conditions, what activities manifested, what 
results? (iv.) Z’he order of development of the “ faculties.” Are the stages of develop- 
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ment mutually exclusive, are there certain periods of child-life corresponding to these 
mutually exclusive stages, is it “first the observing powers, then the reflecting powers, 
or are all the powers active, bnt un different degrees, in all stages of development ? 

(v.) Nutriment of the growing powers. The mind grows by proper aliment. There 
must be subjects of study. What are the relative educational values of subjects, both 
as to their disciplinary value and their practical value? What is the specific effect of 
each subject in organizing faculty? The subject which is of most use for “ making a 
living,” —is it also, “by a beautiful economy of nature,” possessed of the highest culture 
value? ete., ete. 

(vi.) What is involved in learning. This aliment is to be brought into relation with 
the growing mind—how is this to be effected 2 What is to be the attitude of the recipt- 
ent mind and how is this to be secured? What activities are to be aroused and how 
adjusted and directed? In what manner and in what spirit is the mental aliment— 
matter of study—to be presented so that there may be assimilation? What is true 
assimilation, and what its test? etc, etc. . . These and kindred questions must be 
answered mainly by psychology. 

(b) Psychology reveals the processes on which Rational method rests. (i.) What is 
method? Psychology shows the activities engaged in the process of learning. Method is a 
way of approach to these activities determined by the laws governing them; it stimulates 
them, it co-ordinates and guides them, it presents properly arranged material, it determines 
their highest exercise with the least waste of power. Lational method rs trioutary to the 
natural processes of the mind. tis nota blind observance of rule and formula learned on 
authority, but is a skilful adaptation to the known processes of the learner’s mind. 
“Methods” which do not rest upon a knowledge of the mental operations are purely 
mechanical; they are not auxiliary to the act of learning; they are barren of good 
results, or positively harmful; they make of teaching a trade, and of the teacher a 
mechanic. Rational method, on the other hand, makes of teaching a profession, and of. 
the teacher an artist. The mechanic-teacher is saturated with the idea that he is to teach a 
subject and he follows with numb rigidity certain ways and means and “devices” which he 
has been told to follow in “imparting” knowledge; for him the mind exists for the 
 sybject,” not the subject for the mind. The artist-teacher knowing the material he 
works upon, and familiar with the marvellous processes by which it grows and develops 
dnto the noblest thing on earth, subordinates ways, and means, and methods, and devices, 
to mind and its development. (ii) Psychology is to the teacher what physiology is to 
‘the physician. Psychology is as much a determined science as physiology is. Medicine 
is mainly an applied physiology ; education is mainly an applied psychology. As there 
are quacks in medicine, so there are empirics in education. The latter are more to be 
dreaded than the former. It is just as reasonable to allow the doctor to practise on the 
body without body-knowledge as to allow the teacher to practise on the mind without 
mind-knowledge. 

A thorough knowledge of the facts, laws, and results of the physical processes is the 
basis of rational method for the physician; a thorough knowledge of the facts, laws, and 
results of the psychical processes is the basis of rational method for the teacher. 

(c) Psychology 1s the test of the methods, “devices,” etc. Knowing psychology, the 
teacher is prepared to submit all educational maxims to the test of reason. He knows 
why, in a given case, one method is preferable to another ; he knows the true meaning 
of educational maxims and sees the limits within which they are true and beyond which 
they are false. This knowledge,—psychological—this power of weighing maxims and 
methods in the balance of reason is invaluable, is a prime necessity at the present time. 
The amount of talk on educational methods and principles is by no means a measure of 
the amount of thinking on the subject. There are, therefore, innumerable “ methods ” 
that have been simply invented, and “ principles ” that have no rational foundation. It 
follows that amid the babel of doctrines, and the mob of methods, the teacher who is 
ignorant of psychology is at the mercy of ‘every wind of doctrine.” He is likely to be 
a slavish follower, not merely of mechanical rules, but of mechanical rules which contra- 
dict one another, and of maxims or doctrines whose proper limitations he is ignorant of. 
It is needless to say that his course is erratic, without law, or order, or definite aim. 
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Take a few examples in addition to those already referred to. (i) Base instruction on interest, 
This is a thoroughly sound principle. How is it applied? It is assumed that only the 
easy is interesting, and a new maxim arises to govern practice. ‘Make all education 
easy,” which rigorously carried out is equivalent to: make all education useless as a 
preparation for the struggles of life. The cry is, the easy is the interesting and the inte- 
resting is the educative. The easy is the law for the kindergarten, tor the primary and 
the public school, for the high school and the college, for the making of text-books ; it is 
the American discovery of the royal road to learning by the simple expedient of remov- 
ing all difficulties, instead of developing strength to conquer them. The text-book which 
presents a subject in ‘an easy and practical form,” by evading all difficulties, is likened 
by De Morgan to a ship of war that has been eased by throwing her guns overboard ; 
she looks as much like a ship of war as ever till the occasion for fighting arrives. Two 
things, he says, are beyond dispute ; first, that power is never gained from works which 
evade the necessity of strong mental exertion ; and second, practical facility is the off- 
spring of difficulties conquered, not of difficulties avoided. Says Mr. Mill, when the 
principle of making easy and interesting is pushed to the length of not requiring pupils 
to learn anything but what has been made easy and interesting, one of the chief objects 
of education is sacrificed. (il) ‘‘ From the concrete to the abstract ”—though not well 
expressed—is a sound enough maxim when properly understood. But the mistakes con- 
cerning it are many. It is supposed that the child starts from concrete knowledge, that, 
dealirg with concrete things he is necessarily acquiring concrete knowledge, that what 
is good to start with is good to continue and end with, and that we are never to put 
away childish things ; that definite knowledge is infinitely easier to get than general 
knowledge, etc. (iii.) “‘ Cultivate the observing powers,—accumulate facts” is taken as 
a whole truth. It is in fact, only a half truth, its correlative being cultivate the reflec- 
tive powers,—organize facts. (iv.) “The intellect is the sum of different faculties, each 
requiring its own kind of culture.” This is assumed as the basis of most pedagogical 
discussion. It violates the true principle that intelligence has two fundamental func- 
tions, or powers, analysis and synthesis, both of which are forms of relating activity. 
There result, accordingly, such nostrums as training language apart from thinking, desul- 
tory “language lessons” apart from thought-lessons, training perception without refer- 
ence to the relation of thought implied, etc. (v.) ‘“ Teach things, not names.” Asif it 
were possible to teach things without words; as if the naming, the incarnation, of the 
notion were not part of the thinking act—as if this thinkingthe notion into the name so as 
use the name rightly were not a higher exercise of mind than getting merely a sense-per- 
ception of the thing. The maxim ignores, at least, half the truth, namely, that words 
are the universal instrument which “nature” provides for the development of reason. 
These imperfectly understood, or half true maxims with their fallacious rules of 
method, are beginning to infect Canadian education. For instance, what is a non-scien- 
tific teacher to do when he is told by one interpreter of the Grube method (arithmetic) 
that he is not to allow the child to say one block and two blocks are three blocks, but 
“one and two are three ;” and by another that the first year’s number work must be wholly 
with objects, ‘‘ because the child cannot yet generalize!” Oonsider the worth of a method 
that subjects a child (of six or seven years, say) to a six months’ drill on the numbers 
from one to five; that demands a full month or more for the number six; that takes 
from one to two years for the numbers from one to ten; that vives no figures (1, 
2, etc.,) for the first five months ; that will not venture to teach the sign + till after 
a month’s drill, and dare not give its mame till much later; that will require six 
months for teaching two additional signs - and = ; that dare not be guilty of the enor- 
mity of introducing any number of two digits till some time in the second year, 
Consider a method of teaching reading which demands from four to eight months to 
teach some two hundred words as wholes, ‘‘ because the process of learning is always 
from whole to part by analysis,” as if there were no analysis in distinguishing the 
elementary sounds of a word, and proceeding from these elements to the whole, as if, 
in fact, analysis and synthesis were two separate and independent, instead of supple- 
mentary and connected processes ; which exalts the ‘‘ word method” on the ground that it 
proceeds from ‘known to unknown”—as if the known sound—word (as spoken) in 
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some way suggested the unknown form—word; which announces as an indisputable 
educational canon that, ‘‘ If the thought is in the mind the expression will take care of 
itself ;” that the benign goddess ‘‘ Nature” will prevent or cure indistinct enunciation, 
slovenly articulation, and, in fact, all the ‘‘ straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps,” 
which distinguishes the speech of the illiterate. 

(2) Insupport of the utility of psychology in the training of teachers, many of the 
greatest thinkers might be named if space permitted. Spencer, ¢. g., says: ‘‘ With 
complete knowledge of the subject which a teacher has to teach, a co-essential thing is a 
knowledge of psychology and especially of that part of psychology which deals with the 
evolution of the faculties.” Ignorant as our teachers are of psychology, what chance has 
a system which requires psychology as its basis”; and again, ‘ No rational plea can be 
put forward for leaving the art of education out of any curriculum. Whether 
as bearing on the happiness of parents themselves, or whether as affecting the 
character and lives of their children and remote descendants, we must admit that a 
knowledge of the right methods of juvenile culture, physical, intellectual, and moral, is 
a knowledge second to none in importance. This topic should occupy the highest and 
last place in the course of instruction passed through by each man and woman. The 
— subject which involves all other suljects, and therefore the subject in which the education 
of everyone should culminate, is the theory and practice of education.” 


(2) But further. A knowledge of ethics and logic is pre-supposed in a mastery 
of scientific (rational) method. As to ethics. Since the educator has to do with the 
moral nature, it is plain that he should know the laws of its development. He should 
know that proper cultivation of the intellect and the emotions tends to the proper 
development of the will and to the formation of right character. The mind is an organic 
unity ; knowledge, feeling and will are so interdependent that it is impossible to educate 
one thoroughly without atthe same time requiring and securing the training of the 
other two. Aside from the fact that the functions of analysis and synthesis enter into 
the operations of all the “ faculties,” and that the main principles of development (from 
the presentative and immediate to the representative and mediate, etc.,) are alike in all, 
the mind is a unity, and primarily it is mind that is affected by education, and not in 
itself knowledge or feeling or will. There is but one mind and knowledge, feeiing, will, 
are not three departments of mind, but three phases of its manifestation. The teacher 
should, therefore, know the psychology of ethical development ; that all the mind pro- 
cesses concerned in producing the various forms and stages of intellectual development 
operate also in emotional,and volitional development; that, therefore, if he keeps before 
him as his highest aim the development of the ethical nature he will lay hold of all the 
details of school work and make them subservient to the formation of character. As to 
logic. Logic is a portion of the art of thinking. It should form part of the teacher’s 
disciplinary course because it is concerned with the “operatious of the understanding 
which are subservient to the estimation of evidence ; both the process itself of advancing 
from known truths to unknown, and all other intellectual operations in so far as auxiliary 
to this ;” because, also, of the close connection between logic and language—the great 
instrument of the teaching process—and because it trains to logical habits of mind by 
which alone the process of learning (and teaching) can be rightly directed. 


(3) The last point in the Doctrine of Education. The history of education 
should form part of the teacher’s training course. The history of education 
is no small part of the philosophy of history. To understand the education 
of a country we must understand its character, its social and political system, 
its ideal of human life. It has always held a prominent place in the normal 
schools of Germany, which country may be considered the teacher of the world 
in all that pertains to the philosophy of education and of educational methods. It can 
be made a culture subject in the true sense of the term, “It is the prerogative of educa- 
tional history to exhibit the conscious efforts of the wisest and the best of the human 
race in behalf of their successors on the earth, the fate of the systems which they 
devised, and the principles and methods which were involved in them.” The knowledge © 
of what has been done by the great teachers of the past, their educational ideals, their 
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modes of procedure, their struggles and sacrifices and triumphs, animate the teacher with 
loftier ideals and with the spirit of effort ; the critical study of the underlying principles 
of varied national systems, their truths and their errors, helps at once to enlarge and 
make clearer our ideas of the science of education; a similar remark may be made 
regarding educational method. In short, if history is philosophy teaching by examples, 
educational history is a sort of crystalized educational philosophy. 


IV. Right Sprit. The highest aim of the Normal School is the cultivation of the Right 
Spirit in the teacher. This is something that cannot be defined, it cannot be weighed 
and measured by the crude test of examinations. It is subtle, impalpable, because 
it is not of the earth earthy ; it is the thing that makes the living soul of the educator— 
his highest qualification because all true education is the work of spirit upon spirit. 
We ask of the trained teacher what is his scholarship, his culture, his method, his philos- 
ophy of education, his experience, but above all what manner of spirIT 1s HE OF. The 
painter with his palettes,and his brushes,and his colors mixed with brains, and his rules 
of art, is but a bald imitator, a reproducer of lifeless copies, unless he is inspired by a 
sense of beauty and of the divinity of art. So learning, culture, scientific method must 
be fused and informed by a divine spirit of humanity in order to become the living soul of 
the artist teacher. ‘This change of spirit and purpose is so marked, says Prof. Payne, 
that sometimes in speaking of it, I have ventured to call it conversion.’ This right spirit 
within always makes itself felt. It is at once the cause and consequence of High Ideals 
How necessary this to the teacher when the community makes—inspite of empty rhetoric 
on the subject—so low an estimate of the worth of education. The educator must get his 
inspiration from his own high ideals, there is none to be had from a public opinion which 
ranks every other profession above the one which is highest of all. He works upon 
the most precious thing on earth, the heart and intellect of the child to whom he restores 
in part the lost image of God. He holds in his hand the issues of individual life, and 
the germs of the energies of nations. It is needless to say that high thoughts and high 
purposes will influence all his actions and inspire all his methods. For as a man thinketh 
so is he, and so acteth he ; it is ‘the unseen and the spiritual that determines the visible 
and the actual.” 


This Right Spirit manifests itselfin profound sympatuy for child nature. Sympathy 
is the most potent force in the school room. It is that which gives effect to the teacher’s 
method and wisdom to his philosophy. ‘Gentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule,” with 
strong mind made stronger by the power of affection, he imparts along with knowledge a 
love of knowledge, and with notions of moral obligation fosters an unswerving loyalty to 
duty. To thisis added a spirit of self-sacrifice which some one has called the spirit of God 
himself, the most significant trace of the divine image in the human soul. ‘‘ Education, 
habit, the cultivation of sentiments will make a man dig or weave for his country as well 
as fight for it.” It ought to make a man teach for his country as well as legislate for it. 
It is the thing that gives strength and beauty especially to the teacher’s character, for his 
work is noble, and neglect of self is the essence of nobility. ‘‘ Let the thought of self pass 
in and the beauty of a great action is gone—like the bloom of a soiled flower.” 


This Right Spirit shows itself in FAITH AND HOPE in the power of the teacher’s art. 
Impressed with the sacredness of his calling, animated by lofty ideals, and intelligently 
grasping the means for their realization, he is strong through faith and hope and the 
spirit of effort which they inspire. He knows that education is a great moral force for 
the renovation of the race, and that in doing well his part he is a co-worker with Provi- 
dence in the measurable progress of humanity towards benevolence, justice, intelligence, 
virtue. ‘“ What a noble, what a divine employment of human power? How it ought to 
rouse the ambition of parents, of educators, of law-givers, of every man in his station to 
contribute his part in the accomplishment of so glorious an end.” These high ideals, this 
boundless faith in the possibilities of human culture are prophecies of what he himself 
shall become, and of what he shall be able to perform. ‘“ Dream nobly, and beautifully, O 
youth, and thy dreams shall be prophets.” 


This Right Spirit manifests itself in Love of Learning and in Stimulating Power. 
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How many teachers possess the scholarly spirit, the love of letters and learning? Yet with- 
out this how can they create in their pupils a kindred spirit? The condition of educating 
power and the test of its success is the awakening in the mind, ‘‘a taste for various sorts 
of knowledge,” a love of learning which is ‘never satisfied.’ Every true TEACHER must 
callinto vigorous action the child’s mental powers. He must do more. He must give 
animation and attractiveness to all his instruction, he must create an unsatiable thirst for 
learning, which will outlast the instructions of the school room. This is the only 
sufficient test of the worth of instruction in every grade, from the kindergarten to the 
college. What power, faculty, ability, tendency, capacity, has been permanently formed 
is the test of education—not observed facts but the habit of observation, not remembered 
facts but the power to hold firmly and recal readily, not knowledge so much as desire for 
knowledge, not canons of literary taste but the literary taste itself, should be the flower 
and fruit of all instruction. When a pupil leaves the public school, or the high school, 
with no desire for further progress, it is a sure sign of the merely mechanical character of 
the instruction he has received. In like manner when a teacher in training leaves the 
model school with no inspiration for further professional attainments, and “ graduates ” 
from the Normal school with the feeling that his work is done, it is safe to conclude 
that hardly has a beginning has been made in the great work of forming an educator. 
In the true teacher, says Prof. Tyndall, “a power of character must underlie and enforce 
the work of the intellect. There are men who can so arouse and energize their pupils, 
so call forth their strength and the pleasure of its exercise as to make the hardest work 
agreable. Without this power it is questionable whether a teacher can really enjoy his 
vocation ; with it I do not know a higher, nobler, more blessed calling.” This love of 
learning united with sympathy and enthusiasm are the main factors in what is called 
personal magnetesm, which is the prominent characteristic of all great teachers, and with- 
out which allinstruction is but little better than sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

The right spirit which I have described as one of the highest aims of normal instruc- 
tion, is largely perhaps the gift of nature, but it is not incapable of cultivation. Its devel- 
opment depends in a great degree upon the personality of the instructors. At least 
Normal school nurture and culture ought to inspire the student in no small degree 
with this essential spirit of the true teacher. 


B. Tue Actuat Normau ScuHoou. 


It may be well to enquire how our Normal schools compare with the ideal standard. 

(1) Jn the first place. As to scholarship and culture : Ontario is the only state on 
the continent that has taken the important step of separating the professional from the 
scholastic training of the teacher by confining the Normal schools to their true function — 
that of professional training. The reasons, in brief, which led to this change are: 

(a) It was found impossible from the enormous expense it would entail to provide a 
sufficient number of normal schools to undertake the entire education of the teacher. It 
was felt to be useless, even if possible, since we have, so many secondary schools compe- 
tent to give the required academic training. The Normal school had been doing the work 
of High schools, and attempting to give professional training besides. It was assumed in 
this separation that the high schools, etc., are what they ought to be—capuble of ging 
scholarship and culture by rational methods of instruction. 

(6) By this arrangement the professors in the Normal schools can, in a session of 
reasonable length, give more time to purely professional work, while not neglecting the 
supplementing and methodizing of the students’ knowledge, 

The teaching power of the institution is employed to turn out trained teachers. 

(c) The energies of the student are concentrated in the effort to acquire the science 
and art of education, to learn how to acquire knowledge and how to impart it to others 
with the best educational effects. Not the matter of instruction, but man and the methods 
by which the matter can be applied in the education of man, are the prime objects of his 
study. This undivided attention to one great object is of the highest importance. IERfa 
student is ignorant of a subject, his all-absorbing aim is to get possession of the subject : 
and just then he has but little power to bestow on the philosophy of method, whether 
given by science or by precept and example or by all combined. 
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(qd) Reviews are indeed necessary, but in addition to strictly professional training in 
methods, ete., there can be thorough reviews of all the subjects of the general course, 
especially those which the students will be called upon to teach, with a view (1) to 
supplement his knowledge of the more important branches, and (2) to methodize his 
knowlege, give it scientific value. 


(e) If the previous academic training has been thorough, the student brings greater 
intelligence and power to the study of man and method. ‘There is a foundation to build 
upon ; you cannot professionally train the illiterate and the unintelligent. Of course 
the normal school which has an exceptionaily long course, may lay this foundation before 
proceeding with the strictly professional work. Buta student who has taken a full course 
in a good High School, and afterwards spent one year in a Normal school which is confined 
in the main to giving professional training, will prove a better trained teacher than if he 
had received his entire training in a two years’ (the usual length of course) Normal school 
course. 

(f) For the sake of higher culture in the teacher it is better that the academic instruc- 
tion should be carried on apart from the purely professional. It is said with great 
truth that a study pursued with constant reference to the use that is to be made of it, 
loses a considerable portion of its culture value. Says Prof, Laurie “The moment we 
substitute a distinct practical purpose. . . . as the exclusive aim of education, . . . the 
mental life of the student becomes at once narrowed and education in the higher sense 
disappears altogether.” 

Unfulfiiled Conditions.—Now, as I said eight years ago, the success of the new and 
important departure in Normal School training depends on certain conditions, one of 
which is that students on entering the Normal school should have good scholarship, and 
the power which comes from its acquisition by rational methods. This condition has not 
been fulfilled. 

Speaking generally the scholarship is meagre, and the power of connected thinking 
correspondingly undeveloped. Perhaps not twenty-five per cent. of the teachers on enter- 
ing the Normal school can give a rational explanation of the processes in the “ fundamental 
rules” of arithmetic, and not ten per cent. such an explanation of the “rule of signs ” in 
algebra. Of slovenly thinking as shewn in want of precision in expression, take the 
following examples from answers given at a sessional examination: — 


SPECIMENS oF ANSWERS, SECOND SESSIONAL ExAMINATION, May, 1890. 


When from harmony we violate from grammatical and rhetorical pauses, it is called a 
harmonic pause. 


Kach of these nouns are the subject. 


When no idea requires to be impressed on the mind of the listeners more than the others 
(meaning the other ideas.) 


Then show that the action being performed by John or the Subject, the verb expresses 
that the Subject is the actor, 


The poet representing conquest to a blood-stained wing (for comparing. ) 
Have John to walk and write on B.B. John walk (for John walks.) 


They were like a prophet, whom the people believed they could utter anything and it 
would be carried out. 


He will give it in a smothered tone called pectoral. 
Moderate time means to read slowly. 


Get from him that the words mean the same [I see, I saw,| but one happened to-day, the 
other yesterday. 


Of nouns, some are the names of things with life, others without life. 

Get the inflexion also by questioning whether complete or incomplete. 

When I say that a pupil has read well I mean fluency, articulation and pronounciation. 
The first four lines is read. 
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In this stansa one of the bards is speaking, and hence the language of the stansa was in 
harmony with the feeling. 


Tell me in what way the subject and verb is connected in each of these sentences : 
His pronounciation and inflexion has been correct. 


The relation which a noun or pronoun bears other words in the sentence with whieh it is: 
connected. 


Who is the statement made about ? 


‘‘The Bard.” Bring from the class the feelings which the poet had when writing the 
pliece—revenge, hatred. 


The two words gives the line an effect. 

I would have one of the scholars come to me and ask the class to tell me what he did. 
Moderate time means read slowly. 

Require a pupil to perform an action, write this on the board. 

The bard pronounced the curse of Welsh upon Edward I. 

Grammatical pauses mean that we are to pause. 

Rhet. pausss mean that we are to pause at certain pauses not marked in the reading. 
He not only brought out the meaning of the passage, nor violated any of the principles. 
Medium force means, should be read not so very loud and fast. 

In what way do the words draw and walks resemble ? 


I should have only one of each of this class in the story, but should use the others in the 
drill at the last. 


Refer to who mocks the air with idle state. 
It is used the same as the pure ‘one and middle pitch. 
In saying a pupil reads well I mean that— 
1. He reads, etc., etc. 
2. He gives, etc. 
3. That he reads, etc. 
4, That he reads, ete. 
I write nouns on the board and the class tell some action they can perform. 
The same way I would deal with each of the other words. 


When I say that a pupil has read well I mean that he must be able to group the words 
correctly. 


Some words express the relation of other words in the sentence, or show the relation be- 
tween other words to asentence. This relation is called case. 


The Bard.—Bard must be got from the class, what if means and explanation leading to the 
subject matter of the whole poem, and the teacher to explain what they do not know about the 
bard. 


They would ccnvey the meaning as well though he were to hear the whole piece read. 
Everything may be divided into two great classes. 

What virtues is referred to ? 

It makes an assertion about what we were talking. 

The fourth line should be read in much such a tone. 

The teacher walks on platform, and asks pupils what is doing and to give full answers. 
If I say that a pupil reads well I imply that he reads it so that, ete. 

In order for one to know the thoughts of the selection, it must be read. 


Middle pitch means the height to which the voice rises is that heard in ordinary conversa- 
tion. 
By medium force is meant a fair degree of foree or power is employed. 


(2) In the second place. Should the Normal School supplement Academic Truining. 
Even if the scholarship of the students in training were much more thorough than 
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it is, there ought to be, as was pointed out in 1882, a review of at least, the principal 
branches of the school currieulum, in order to give unity to the teacher’s knowledge of 
each subject ; to methodize it, in fact, for teaching purposes. A method of teaching a sub- 
ject involves an understanding of the relations of its parts. Jf, for example, a teacher 
has thoroughly mastered the method of teaching arithmetic, he could write down, with- 
out assistance, a perfectly logical outline for a treatise on the subject, as well as a per- 
fectly logical outline of the method of teaching it. The attempt to give a logical 
method of the subject without the logic of the subject is, and ever must be, little more than 
useless. In Germany, where if any where in the world, exclusively professional work could 
be done in the Normal Schools, there is never an attempt made to teach the method apart 
from the logic of the subject. Students on entering are examined in arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, grammar, rhetoric, criticism, botany, zoology, chemistry, physiology, music, 
symnastics: yet the normal work begins with the very elements in every branch sac 
German, ¢. g., the instructors begin with the parts of speech, declension, comparison, 
conjugation, etc., and on through rhetoric and criticism. Why is this? Not to im. 
part knowledge as knowledge, but to impart it as analyzed parts and united wholes, 
for the specific and professional work of the teacher. The Law is explicit on this sub. 
ject. ‘The instructions which the Normal pupils receive is expected to be in its form a 
model of that which they themselves, as teachers, will have later to impart. The 
directors have to insist strictly on correctness, both in the presentation of the subject, 
matter on the part of the Normal teacher ard in the oral and written re-production of 
the same on the part of the pupil. The instructor is expected to present, simultaneously, 
with the subject matter, the method also.” 

Now if these logical reviews, with no small amount of direct instruction, ig 
necessary in Germany, where the scholarship of the students is sound, how much morein our 
schools where the scholarship is weak? The case is this: No matter how well a student 
may know a subject, he is to review it thoroughly, in order to acquire the connected view of 
it which is essential to a good method of teaching ; if his knowledge of the subject ig 
superficial, instruction must be given to improve knowledge, as well ag instruction to 
impart methods. If a man is ignorant of a subject, of what worth to him are dis- 
cussions and illustrations as to the best method of teaching 1t? Professional training can- 
not be grounded on ignorance. The sum of the matter is that in teaching a subject, 
you, in part, teach method and in teaching method you, in part, teach the subject. 

This thorough German plan is not so strictly followed in our schools, as I think its 
formerly was, and,as I know, it ought to be. If, for example, formal grammar, in itg 
elements, is to be taught in the public schools, why should not the Normal review 
present this subject to the student, clearly and logically, so as at once to improve gram- 
matical knowledge and illustrate method?” If literature is to be taught in the gchools 
for the culture it surely brings, why should not the normal instructor present something 
great in literature, with method indeed, but especially with an inspiration that is above 
all methods, filling the teacher with the love of literature which alone perceives the 
beautiful and the true in it, and which is, and ever will be, the very soul and essence of 
the teacher’s highest art? Thus, also, method in arithmetic should be taught. The 
subject should be reviewed especially in the form of what is called mental arithmetic ’ 
which disciplines the reason by presenting the rationale of the processes, develops 
practical ability, and especially presents the best method of teaching it. Mental 
aritnmetic is systematically taught, neither in the Normal school nor anywhere else. 
Yet I will venture to maintain that if it were taught rationally in the schools of this 
country, a better knowledge of arithmetic, and more mental power would be acquired in 
half the time that is now given to the subject. It is universally admitted by American 
educators, that the publication of Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, revolutionized the 
teaching of arithmetic throughout the entire Union. That the method has been abused 
in feeble hands, is no argument against its real utility. 

T repeat a former statement: If it isa question of scholarship without method, or 
method without scholarship ; the former should be preferred. And therefore, if the 
Normal Schools find the scholarship of the students very defective, it would be better to 
spend more time in improving knowledge than in teaching methods. If one or the other 
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must go, methods can be better spared than scholarship. In this connection it may be 
observed that the specific professional subjects of the training course, psychology and the 
history of education are, if properly taught and studied, of high value, both for 
intellectual discipline and general culture. 

Mertuop.—Ii insufficient scholarship and culture are the rule, it may be inferred that 
the purely professional training is not all that it ought to be. 

(1) As has been already stated, the Model Schools, the schools for observation and 
practice, are, on the whole, good. They might be better but for the defect that marks. 
all our professional training—their methods are too empirical especially for purposes of 
scientific criticism. 

(2) Any defect which may exist in normal professional training is not, as some 
critics of the Normal Schools have imagined, due to insufficient practice in the Model 
Schools. The students spend about an hour and a half a day in observing and practising. 
This is quite enough if former trainers, High and Model school masters and inspectors 
have done their work well. For the Normal students, after having been trained in 
High Schools and in County Model Schools, have taught, under the instruction and 
guidance of presumably skilled inspectors, for a period of three years or more—after 
completing the Model School course, and before entering the Normal School. Intelligent 
practice, practice grounded on a clear perception of rational principles, is good; of 
practice without principles, the less the better. Education is a mental, not a manual 
art; the brain has much more to do with it than the hand. Here pre-eminently doing 
depends on knowing. Given that the teacher has thorough knowledge, and knows what 
to do with it in developing mental power, he will need but little of the practice of the 
mere experimenter or imitator of the methods of others. A three year’s practice of 
rational principles acquired by study and practice in the County Model Schools, would 
relieve the Normal Schools of the necessity of much practice-teaching, 

(3) The defect in professional training is due primarily to (a) want of sound scholar- 
ship to build upon; (6) imperfect methods of imparting instruction in the non-pro- 
fessional course ; (¢) weakness of the professional training in the County Model Schools ; 
(d) want of more direct and thorough Normal training in educational psychology and history 
—in what may be fairly termed the doctrine of education, on which rational method is 
directly based. The instructor in educational psychology has a difficult task to perform 
in teaching a reflective subject to students who have hardly learned to reflect. The 
text-book, too, a good enough work in its way, does not treat directly of the pyschology 
of education. When it was first introduced. it was, perhaps, as good a book as could be 
had, and may still serve a useful purpose in the hands of a thorough expert in that 
part of the science of mind which bears directly on education. Much better books, how- 
ever, on educational psychology can now be had. 

An even greater evil in this connection is that an examiner is obliged to set papers, 
not upon the subject of educational psychology, but upon the text-book, and almost in the 
very words of the book. One can see ata glance that there is but little of the real science of 
education in the Normal papers on this subject. By this rule of book not subject, a com- 
petent examiner is prevented from using a wise influence on the teaching of the subject. 
The crammed candidate, whether from the County Model School or the highest Training 
Institute, looks upon a variation in text-book phraseology as solid ground for protest 
against the fairness of the examination, and the competence of the examiner. ‘The 
question cannot be answered from the book” is his formal indictment. Which simply 
means that his crude materials he has never fashioned ‘“‘ In the quick forge and working- 
house of thought.” 

C. Causes or DEFECTs. 

Compared with the high ideal of what a Normal school ought to be and to do in 
Scholarship, Culture, Method, Spirit, there is undoubted room for improvement in 
existing schools.* Some of the defects and their causes have been pointed out or 
suggested. In brief :— 

1. Frrst.—Meagre scholarship of students—insuffiicient academic training. That 


*T would not, however, be understood as supporting the sweeping charges of inefficiency by critics. 
who overlook weighty causes which prevent the schools from rising to the highest excellence. ; 
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is, there is not enough scholarship, an of course not enough organized power, the result 
of scholarship. Some of the reasons of this may be noted. 

(1) The candidate for a teaching certificate is required—or allowed—to go over too 
many subjects in a given time. The maxim is multa non multum. The fallacy prevails 
that the teacher, even of the lowest class—must know a little of everything, and get it 
ali at once. But every observer of the action of mind knows that one subject learned 
thoroughly is worth a score gone over superficially. The student who has never fairly” 
mastered at least one branch, can have but little power of connected thinking. More 
than this. He neither knows how to learn nor what the learning process really means. 
How then can he teach a pupil how to learn # The thing for the teacher is, not to skim 
over many subjects, but to master a few as completely as possible, and thereby develop 
the power to think and the capacity to acquire readily a general (not a superficial) 
knowledge of any branch he may be called upon to teaeh. 


(2) The candidate, in his non-professional course, is taught and learns for examina- 
tion, not for power and culture. This is largely a consequence of the defect con- 
sidered in the last paragraph. The student is rapidly filled with a mass of 
undigested and indigestible materials, and there result a burdened memory and a dormant 
intellect. He is a receptacle of dead vocables with scarcely a nook for a living thought. 


(3) Too little time is taken for academic training. Most of the candidates for third- 
class certificates “get through the course ” in a year, many of them, it is said, in six 
months. There prevails the fatal error of attempting to develop character by some patent 
process of a new education. Time is the warp and woof of education and culture, and in 
spite of American ingenuity the royal road to learning is undiscovered and indiscoverable. 


(4) As already suggested, it follows from the fact that there are too many subjects and 
too little time,that both the learning and the teaching are mechanical,even when the teacher 
has clear views of the higher end of education and the methods by which this may be 
secured. Both teacher and taught take no thought for the morrow of culture, but only 
for the morrow of examination. The evil consequence inevitably follows, that there is 
little or no positive effect in the unfolding of the right spirit, the scholarly spirit, and 
the spirit of high ideals. There are not created ‘‘a taste for various sorts of knowledge 
and a curiosity that is never satisfied.” On the contrary, the mass of this class of students 
aye never dissatisfied, and literature, science, art, professional excellence, have no charms 
for them. For reasons given already the absence of the scholarly spirit is the thing most 
to be dreaded in one who undertakes the education of youth. 

(5) The large and rapidly increasing preponderance of girls in the teaching profession, 
may be taken as prima facie evidence of this want of thoroughness in the scholarship of 
teachers. However this may be, the fact is to be regretted. It isa sign of descent towards 
American superficiality in school work instead of ascent towards German and British 
thoroughness. J shall not be misunderstood, I hope. In certain stages of education, and for 
special purposes, the strong and cultured woman is the best of teachers. I would have 
some of such women in every school from the kindergarten to the college. But the manly 
man is an{essential factor in turning out manly men, and the womanly woman in producing 
womanly culture. Of the four thousand third-class teachers in Ontario, a large percentage 
are girls who—with, no doubt, a goodly number of noble exceptions—have but little learn- 
ing, but little professional skill, but little earnestness, but little of the right spirit and power 
of the true educator—with in fact but little of any working “ideal” except that of 
“lighting Hymen’s torch ” in the nearest possible future. Shall the training of the 
atrong-brained and strong-willed boys who are to make the men of this country, be placed 
and kept in hands like these? The teacher produces in the unformed and defenceless 
minds of his pupils the image of himself. Only character can reproduce character. 

2. Spconp: Weakness of Preliminary Professional Training, The training given 
in the County Model schools is very defective ; the reasons are not far to seek. They are 
those which operate in Normal school training. 

(1) As pointed out before, the scholarship, if it can be so called, is of the slenderest 
sort. The county model schools attempt to rear on academic ignorance, the fabric of 
professional knowledge. 
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(2) Many of the masters of these schools, (county model schools), are not well. 
versed in the doctrine of education, and know but little of the rational methods grounded. 
on doctrine and “ perfected by experience.” The great preliminary difficulty of fashioning 
the instruments,” teaching the teachers, is encountered at the outset. 


(3) There is not even a good text-book to guide them. The book at present used— 
good enough in the hands of students and teachers who know how to bring order out of 
chaos—is probably not the worst possible book that could be put into the hands of third 
class candidates. But to expect that from such a book, an untrained pupil could obtain 
an intelligent view of the Art of education as based on the Scrence, is to look to the 
thistle for figs, or to the thorn for grapes. The pupil’s academic knowledge is scrappy ; 
add to this, scrappy professional knowledge ; how can such a combination produce the 
unity of science and of rational method? Discontinuous thinking on the knowledge 
side, discontinuous thinking on the professional side, and we have disconnected think- 
ing and scrappy methods both in practice-teaching, and in actual school-room work. 
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(4) As cornected with imperfect attainments, there may be mentioned again another 
source of weakness affecting both the knowledge side and the professional side of training, 
viz., too mueh Mechanical Teaching during the non-professional (Academic) course. I 
pointed out long ago that if our plan of confining the Normal schools exclusively, or 
mainly, to professional work is to succeed, (a) the students-in-training must have acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the branches of the school curriculum and (b) this knowledge 
must have been acquired under the influence of the best methods of teaching. It must be 
at once admitted that if the students have been subjects of bad teaching in the public 
schools, and in the high schools, a brief course in a Model, or a Normal school, 
a brief discussion of doctrines and methods, will not avail to correct the inveterate habits 
which have been the steady growth of years. The student will do as he has learned to 
do, and no amount of “telling” of a better way will induce him to forsake the beaten 
and familiar path. Under the constant influence of mechanical teaching, 
he has been daily absorbing mechanical methods, and he will go into his school 
and teach as he has been taught, not as he has been told how to teach in a brief Normal 
or Model course. Some of the causes of these imperfect methods during the non-profes 
sional training, have been already referred to. 


(5) But even under the more favorable conditions of preliminary training the model 
schools could not do the work that it is imperative they should do, for the simple reason 
that the time allowed for the course is too short. Here as everywhere are seen the evil 
effects of haste—of the futile attempt to eliminate time as an element in the difficult 
work of training an educator. The spirit of the maxim festina lente has little force 
among us ; there is hurry in the public school, hurry in the high school, hurry in the 
model school, hurry in the Normal school, hurry in the Training Institute, and ‘ panting 
time toils after us in vain.” The tendency which makes education and its methods swift 
and sweet will inevitably make them shallow also. This scrappy knowledge of subjects, 
due partly to imperfect teaching and partly to want of time, together with this scrappy 
professional knowledge which, also, is due partly to imperfect teaching and partly to want 
of time, disqualifies a teacher for imparting sound knowledge and developing mental power. 
Yet this, it may be inferred, is the literary and professional state of most of the third class 
teachers that are doing so large a part of the education of the youth of this country. I 
have noticed many proofs of an inability to think connectedly and of an indisposition to. 
try to learn to think. I give some specimens of scrappy knowledge, which to me are 
plain proofs of scrappy methods of teaching. Nosuch answers could have been given by 
pupils who had been in the hands of trained teachers, 4. ¢., teachers that had acquired the 
power to think connectedly, and the power to instruct by rational methods. The can- 
didates were trained in the schools of a town of over 6,000 inhabitants ; the examination 
was for promotion from the third to the fourth class; all but one, I believe, were successful. 
The inspector reports for the same year in which this examination was held, that “gener- 
ally the schools are in a very efficient condition,” that “ all the teachers teach intelligently 
and successfully,” that “the large majority of the teachers are equal to the best in any 
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town or city in Ontario,” that it is « by no means impossible that the schools may become 
the very best in Ontario.” It is to be hoped that he really does not correctly report the 
other “schools in Ontario,” 


Answers, —Examination for promotion to fourth class, 

‘Quebec is the capital of the United States,” 

“The Arctic ocean flows into the Mississippi.” 

“The Pacific ocean flows into the Hudson Bay.” 

“The Gulf of Mexico flows into Arctic ocean,” 

“An estuary is land less than 1,000 feet high above the sea level.” 

‘A valley is water lying between hills,” 

‘‘A valley is the top of a mountain.” 

“A lake is a piece of land with water all round it,” 

“Fhe products of Canada are oatmeal, turnips and figs,” 

“A watershed is a shelter place for ships.” 

“That isa verb ;’ “ Kind is a verb ;’ “The is a pronoun » With isa verb;” “ His is 
agconjunction ;” « Heavy is a verb ;” Yesterday is a coniunction,” 


In the same school at an examination for promotion from “ junior third to senior 
third,” this question in arithmetic wag proposed ; find the price of 828 lbs. 8 oz. of pota- 
toes at 30 cents a bushel. I saw the answer papers of 14 candidates ; not one of the 14 
had obtained the correct answer, or had “reasoned ” rightly—though the inspector seems 
to think that there is too much reasoning in the arithmetic of the school. Here are 
some of the answers, and a sample of the work :— 


“80028 lbs. potatoes at 30 cts. a bushel. 


60 )80028(13330 
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40 lbs,” 


Other answers are: “$821.40 ; $845.80 ; $3976.80 ; $384436,80 ; $2968.80 ; 
$1183.20.” 


No doubt “the best schools in Ontario” can do better than this - but without doubt, 
a pressing need of the hour is improvement in the scholarship and professional training of 
our third class teachers. 


D. Sueezstions. 


1. The Ontario system of Education embodies a high ideal of the function of a 
system ot National Education. To use the thought of its founder: “ It embraces a 
continuous series of schools, from the Primary School to the University, without a 
missing link or a break in the chain.” Theoretically it possesses a unity of aim and 
method which has no parallel on this continent, One-half of our system is excellent. 


2. The practical efficiency of the system depends upon its teachers. If it is the duty 
of the State to educate the people, it is its duty to provide the means, and this includes 
a supply of properly qualified teachers. The teacher makes the school, and the state 
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makes the teacher, or at least, largely determines what manner of educator he shall be. 
Theoretically,. the German system of education is not equal to ours; in practical 
efficiency it is far in advance of ours: for the German State trains thoroughly the 
German teacher. 


3, But our detached plans for training the different grades of teachers are the parts 
of what may easily become an organic whole. They embody wise and strong ideas, that 
need only to be extended, enlarged and made operative in an organized system of profes- 
sional training, which will prove the greatest factor in realizing the desired practical 
efficiency of our system of national education. Then it can be said that the other half of 
the Ontario system is excellent. The parts of this system are the High Schools, the 
County Model Schools, the Normal Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and the Training 
Institute (or School of Pedagogy)—all parts of a harmonious whole. 


4. More specifically :— 
(1) As to the High Schools : 


(a) In our system of training, which confines the Normal School almost exclusively 
to professional work, it is the function of the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes 
rather than of the Normal School, to lay a solid foundation of learning and culture, even 
in the case of the lowest grade of teachers. 


(b) But also, knowledge of good method should begin there. For, all this higher 
instruction—every grade of instruction in fact—should be by rational methods. That is, 
together with the subject there should be taught Implicitly the best method of teaching it. 


(c) This work is conditioned on the most thorough training of High School teachers 
in the Doctrine and Art of Education: and ‘ 


(d) Timm as a necessary factor in human culture. 


(2) As to the County Model Schools.—These schools begin Huplicitly the training in 
methods. This presupposes :-— 


(a) Masters thoroughly competent, of the right spirit, and well-versed in educational 
doctrine and method. This mastership should be one of our best educational positions. 
No more important work is required at the hands of any instructor. 


(b) The grounding of all instruction in method, upon doctrine, ¢.¢. upon a general, 
but sound knowledge of educational psychology and history. 


(c) A fair amount of observation and practice of rational methods as exemplified by 
the best available teachers. 


(d) Trms, as a necessary factor in this great work. 


(3) As to Teachers’ Associations.—These should form, I believe, an integral part of the 
organized training system. But as I made a somewhat full report in 1885 on the value 
of these institutions to both teachers and people, I need only say now that High Schools, 
Model Schools, Normal Schools, and Training Institutes, should all be able to furnish 
instructors and lecturers whose services would make Teachers’ Associations more valu- 
able than they have ever yet been, as an important part of a system which will tend 
more than anything else, to make of teaching what it ought to be, a learned PRorgssion. 


(4) As to the Normal Schools—are to do similar work, but of a more advanced 
kind : they should :— 


(a2) Require students to show that they had been diligent in business—had mastered 
some professional and culture branches in the interval between leaving the Oounty 
Model School and entering the Normal School. This is essential. 

(6) Improve scholarship and culture in some such way as is indicated in the preced- 
ing pages. 

(c) Give a more thorough and scientific knowledge of educational doctrine and 
method, and some observation and practice of its highest and best applications. 

(d) Determine to a higher degree of development—as by men of the highest power 
—the Right Spirit of the Teacher. 
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(¢) Have sufficient Tim: The aim is higher culture, literary and professional, 


and as in all other parts of the course, Timm is indispensable. 


(5) As to the Training Institute—The training of teachers for High Schools, is one 
of the many important reforms of recent years. The old notion was that the possession 
of a University degree was evidence of qualification for any grade of educational work,. 
and that it would be an imposition to compel a University graduate to pursue a course 
of training in educational principles and methods, in order to become qualified for the 
greatest of human callings. The training of High School teachers was long ago recom- 
mended and advocated (See especially Educational Report for 1882), and as the idea has 
met with general approval, but little need be said upon it now. 


(a) It is the most important step that has yet been taken to accomplish the great 
and difficult work of training rightly the teachers of the country. As already intimated, 
through better methods of teaching, better results will be attained in mental discipline, 
and in addition to this the powerful teaching of example, will give clear ideas of a rational 
practice that will form a solid foundation for explicit instruction in rational method. 


(6) ‘The work done should be, of course, an advance of what is begun in the County 
Model School and carried further in the Normal School. There should be a fuller and 
more philosophical study and discussion of education in its doctrines, theories and 
methods. 


(¢) There should be instruction in the best methods for special subjects by eminent 
specialists in these subjects, who should explain and justify their methods on principles. 
of sound philosophy—whose knowledge of the science of education, has been perfected 

by successful: practice—who have learned to do by knowing, and to know by doing. 
Such instruction should be given in methods in Mathematics, English, Classics, Modern 
Languages, History and Geography, and other important branches and departments. 


(d) If such instruction in special methods be ably given, with illustrations which 
really illustrate, and with all the resources of the accomplished teacher’s art, there will 
not be need of a long course of observation and practice in training schools. For in the 
mental art of Education, the higher the intellectual training, and the sounder the know- 
ledge of educational doctrine, the less need is there for observation and practice in a 
‘‘ Model ” school, in order to attain to a given degree of skill in the art. Still, with all 
the advantages of thoroughly rational training, and the best instruction in special methods, 
the end aimed at, will be more quickly reached by some observation and practice—but 
only under the highest and wisest criticism—in schools where really good work is done 
and rational criticism can be given. 


(¢) The work of the Training Institute (or whatever name it bears) will be the 
most far-reaching in its effects of any in our organized system of professional training ; 
it is the foundation and apex of the system. It affects and includes all. The Training 
Institute sends out better teachers for the High School, which, good as it is, will become 
better still ; the High School better students for the Model School (and better teachers, 
for no man should be principal of a Model School who has not received the highest 
training), the Normal School and the University ; the Model School better material for 
the Normal School, and the Normal School and the University, better men for the 
Training Institute. Therefore, for the great work proposed, Time is indispensable. 


J. A. McLetian, 
Toronto, Dec., 1890. 
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